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WISDOM AND FINALITY 
(Presidential Address) 


ROM St. Louis to Boston is a long and tiresome trip. I was 
very tired when I turned in last night. It took a long time 
to get to sleep, particularly because I could not stop thinking 
about the bad talk which I had prepared for tonight. Sometime 
during the night, a white, rather heavy-set figure appeared at the 
foot of my bed and greeted me in kindly fashion. I was too tired 
to be startled by this apparition. He spoke to me, without pre- 
amble. “ Your talk is no good, Bourke, and you know it! ” 

I was in no mood to argue. “I know it, but what am I to do? 
People elect you to these jobs and you never realize in the be- 
ginning what they entail.” 

The figure drifted toward my most comfortable chair which 
creaked audibly as the hefty frame settled into it and filled it to 
overflowing. ‘“ Tear up that talk and write what I dictate,” he 
began, “ and write it properly, not the way that Reginaldo used 
to copy things.” 

“Why,” I ventured, “ I always heard that he was a very faith- 
ful secretary.” 

“Never seemed to understand a thing I said,” the figure 
groaned, “ but enough of this, write down what I say.” 

As I reached for the hotel stationery, left by some improvident 
predecessor, the corpulent wraith began to dictate: 

“ All sciences and arts are directed in an orderly way toward 
one thing, that is, to the perfection of man which is his happiness. 
That is why one of them must be the ruler of all the others. It 
is justified in taking the name wisdom. 

“ Now, it is possible to consider what this science is, and what 
are its objects, if one takes a careful look at the way in which 
anyone is suited to be a ruler. Men with strong bodies and 
weak intellects are naturally fitted for obedience, but men of 
powerful intellect are naturally the rulers and masters of others. 
So too, that science should be the natural ruler of others, which 
is most intellectual. This is the science which deals with the 
greatest objects of understanding. 
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“Things may be considered to be the greatest objects of under- 
standing, from three points of view. First of all, in relation to 
the process of understanding. Here, the greatest objects of 
understanding are the first causes; for, those things are greater 
in the order of intelligibility which are principles from which a 
scientist may reason to true conclusions, known with certitude. 
The knowledge of the highest causes is, then, wisdom. This is 
the knowledge which is the ruler of the other sciences. 

“ Another way of getting at the meaning of the greatest objects 
of the intellect is to compare the objects of the intellect with 
those of the senses. The objects of sense knowledge are par- 
ticulars; those of intellectual knowledge are universals. But 
there are degrees of universality. The highest intellectual knowl- 
edge considers the most universal principles. Now, these are: 
being, and the things which go right along with it, such as the one 
and the many, potency and act. Now, it is not right for these 
to be left undetermined; a full knowledge of the objects of the 
special sciences requires that we first understand these most 
universal principles. 

“But they should not be treated in any one of the special 
sciences; for, since each and every genus of things requires these 
universal principles in order to be known, they might with equal 
right be treated in every particular science. The point is that 
they should be treated in one common science, which is the ruler 
of the other sciences, because it is the most intellectual. 

“ Finally, we can grasp the character of the greatest objects of 
the intellect by considering intellectual knowledge itself. The 
more a thing is separated from matter, the more understandable 
it is.’ (The reason for this is that the act of understanding 
entails a union of the known thing and the knower. The more 
similar the known thing is to the knower, the more perfect can 
that union be. The human intellect is an immaterial power: it 
cannot become identified with any object, insofar as that object 
is material, but only insofar as the object is immaterial, or is 
rendered so by abstraction.) 

“The greatest objects of understanding, then, are those most 
separated from matter. Some intelligible objects are only sepa- 
rated by intellectual abstraction from their signate matter. That 
is to say, the intellect of the natural scientist considers many of 
the physical qualities and the quantitative aspects of bodies— 
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only prescinding from their individual differences which, in the 
concrete, defy understanding and science. Other intelligible ob- 
jects, those of the mathematical scientist, are separated, in 
reasoning, from their complex physical qualities but not from 
their quantitative properties, nor from the imaginative represen- 
tations which are the quasi-material objects of the mathema- 
tician. But there is a third kind of intelligible object: some 
beings exist without matter. These are God and purely imma- 
terial beings. These existentially immaterial objects are the 
most intelligible objects of understanding.” (This does not mean 
that they are most intelligible to men under all conditions, nor 
to all intellects, but simply that existentially immaterial beings 
are, as objects, the most capable of being perfectly understood. 
We are speaking here, not of the ranking of objects in the order 
of the genesis of science in the mind of the individual man, but 
of the formal intelligibility of beings in themselves.) 

“Now, existentially immaterial substances, and the most uni- 
versal beings, and the first causes, are not three different classes 
of beings. The three are identical in being. Only one science 
is needed to deal with them. This does not mean that all three 
are equally the subject of this science. Its subject is simply 
being in general. For, that thing is the subject within a science, 
whose causes and general properties we investigate. The causes 
which we search after, in any class, are not the subject matter. 
Rather, the knowledge of the causes of any kind of things is the 
end toward which scientific consideration is directed. Now, 
though the subject of this science is being in general, the science 
as a whole is concerned with those things which are existentially, 
or logically, separated from matter. Those things are called 
separated, in being and in reason, not only if they are the sort of _ 
things which could never be in matter (such as God and the 
intellectual substances), but also if they could exist without 
matter, as is the case with being in general. Of course, this 
would not be so, if their very existence depended on matter. 

“In Aristotelian nomenclature, divine science, or theologia, is 
the name of the knowledge of existentially immaterial beings. 
The same science is called metaphysics, inasmuch as it considers 
being, and the things which go right along with being. Finally, 
it may be called first philosophy, because it deals with the first 
causes of things.” (S. Thomae, In Metaph. Aristotelis, Pro- 
emium, ed. M. R. Cathala, Taurini 1926, pp. 1-2.) 
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With this, the giant figure settled back in the chair and seemed 
about to fall into a deep sleep. I decided to try a question. 

“Ts this all that I am to tell them, Frater? Remember, we 
are a society of philosophers. You have said something of the 
organization of a society of scholars (for, by now, I am beginning 
to feel that my original suspicion as to your identity is correct), 
in one of your less familiar treatises (cf. Contra Impugnantes 
Dei Cultum, cap. 3; ed. P. Mandonnet, Paris 1926, IV, 21-30), 
but it is difficult to determine the precise end of such an associa- 
tion. Is our only end the metaphysical contemplation of being 
in general? What can it mean, then, to say that, ‘ to order is the 
function of the wise man’ ?” 

“ Ah yes,” he replied, “ sapientis est ordinare.” The white 
figure rose, drifted over to the open window, and looked out as 
if in meditation on the slumbering activities of a great city. 

“ Of course,” he continued, “ there are two kinds of order. One 
kind is the order of parts within a whole, or of any multitude 
within itself. The parts of a house are mutually ordered, in this 
way. The second type of order is that of things to an end. This 
order is more important -and primary than the first. In Aris- 
totle’s example, the internal ordering of the parts of an army 
exists for the sake of a higher order, that of the whole army in 
relation to its leader. 

“In regard to human reason, we may distinguish a fourfold 
relationship of order. There is one sort of order which reason 
does not produce, but merely contemplates. This is the order of 
things in nature. A second type of order is that which reason 
produces in its own act, by the action of consideration. For 
instance, reason may order its concepts in their mutual inter- 
relations, or it may order the symbols of its concepts, words 
which have meanings. There is a third kind of order which 
reason produces in the operations of the will, by rational con- 
sideration. Finally, there is a fourth order which reason pro- 
duces in external things, as a result of rational consideration in 
causing them. This is exemplified in the making of a house. 

“Since rational consideration is rendered more perfect by the 
formation of habits, there are distinct sciences for all the afore- 
mentioned types of order. It is the function of natural phi- 
losophy to consider the order of things which human reason 
contemplates but does not produce; in this sense, we may include 
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metaphysics under the heading, natural philosophy. But the 
order which reason produces in its own act, by rational con- 
sideration, pertains to rational philosophy. Its job is to consider 
the ordering of the parts of a speech, and the ordering of princi- 
ples in relation to each other and to their conclusions. 


“Then, the ordering of voluntary actions is treated in moral 
philosophy. Finally, the order which rational consideration pro- 
duces in external things, brought into existence through human 
reasoning, belongs to the mechanical arts. So, the function of 
moral philosophy (which is what we are getting at, now) is to 
consider human operations, insofar as they are ordered among 
themselves, and in relation to the end.” (In Ethic. Aristotelis 
ad Nicomachum, I, 1; ed. A. M. Pirotta, Taurini 1934, nn. 1-2.) 

“But Frater,” I interrupted, “this is precisely the problem 
that we are concerned about now. What is this end of human 
actions, and by what science are we to discover it?” 


“ As Aristotle said,” he answered, “ the knowledge of the best 
end is quite necessary for human living. So, we must learn what 
this best end is, and to which science, speculative or practical, 
its consideration belongs. Now, Aristotle understood the teach- 
able subjects to be the speculative sciences, but the virtues to be 
practical sciences, for the latter are the principles of some opera- 
tions. He said that we must try to determine the end, thus 
suggesting the difficulty of discovering the ultimate end of human 
life. Of course, there is some difficulty in the consideration of 
all the highest causes. He claimed that we must grasp this end 
by analogy, by a sort of external comparison with other things 
(cf. In I Ethic., lect. xi, n. 131), for this is the method proper to 
human procedure. 


“The best end is treated in the science which is most impor- 
tant (that is to say, the scientia princtpalissima, a term that I 
have some difficulty in putting into English, even though I have 
been introduced to ‘ Basic’ English by no less a dignitary than 
the President of the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies) ; 
this, at any rate, is the architectonic science. Aristotle said that 
civil, or political, science is the most important, and the most 
architectonic. Now, two things are proper to an architectonic 
science. First, it prescribes for the science or art, beneath it, 
what things should be done. Thus, the equestrian art is precep- 
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tive in regard to the art of harness making. Second, it uses its 
subordinate for the end of the chief science. 


“ The first property belongs to polities, or civics, both in rela- 
tion to the speculative sciences and in relation to the practical 
sciences—but not in the same way for both. For, politics com- 
mands practical science, both in regard to the use of it (that it 
should be employed or not), and in regard to the specification of 
its actions. That is to say, it commands the carpenter, not only 
that he should use his art but also that he should use it in a 
certain way, even determining what tools he should use. Both 
ways of giving preception have an ordered relation to the end of 
human life. 

“On the other hand, civil science gives commands to specu- 
lative science only in regard to use, not in regard to the specific 
determination of its work. Thus, politics may order some people 
to teach, and some to learn, geometry. Actions of this kind, 
insofar as they are voluntary, belong to the subject-matter of 
moral science and they are capable of being directed in an 
orderly way toward the end of human life. But the political 
scientist does not prescribe for geometry what is to be concluded 
about the triangle; for this is not something under the control 
of the human will, nor is it capable of being ordered as a part 
of human life; rather, it depends on the rational character of 
things. 

“ But the second property of an architectonic science, namely, 
that it uses the lower sciences, belongs to politics, only in relation 
to the practical sciences. Hence, Aristotle adds that the most 
valuable of the virtues, that is, of the operative arts, are recog- 
nized by us as belonging under politics, for instance, the military, 
the domestic, and the rhetorical arts—all of which politics uses 
for its own end, which is the common good of the state. 


“Since politics makes use of the other practical disciplines, 
making laws concerning what should be done and what should be 
avoided, it follows that the end of the lower disciplines is con- 
tained within it—as is proper to an architectonic science. That 
is, it subsumes under itself the ends of the other practical sci- 
ences. Hence, Aristotle concludes that the end of politics is the 
human good, that which is best in human affairs.” (In I Ethic., 
lect. ii, nn. 24-29.) 


ee 
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“Tt is clear,” I interjected, “that this point, about politics 
being an architectonic science, without which ethics, in the re- 
stricted sense of personal morality, is incomplete and without a 
head. However, do you mean to say that the best end for the 
individual person is the good of the state in which he happens 
to live? ” 

“Now, it is quite apparent,” he responded in magistral tones, 
“that in every case, the more extensive the influence of a cause, 
the more primary and important is that cause. So it is, that the 
good, which has the rational character of a final cause, varies in 
degree of importance depending on the number of things to which 
it extends. Hence, if the same thing be considered as a good for 
one man, and as a good for a whole state, it seems much more 
important and more perfect to attain, that is, to procure and 
preserve, that which is the good of the whole state, rather than 
the good of one man. Of course, it is quite proper, in view of the 
brotherly love which should exist amongst men, for man to pre- 
serve the good, even for one, sole man. Still, it is much better 
and more godlike, to do this for the whole race and for states in 
the plural. Also, it is sometimes a desirable thing, to do this for 
but one state, but it is much more godlike to do it for the whole 
race, in which many states are contained. 

“This is said to be more godlike, in that it pertains more to 
the likeness of God, Who is the Ultimate Cause of all goods. 
The study, or art, which is called civil, is directed toward this 
good which is common to one, or to many, states. Hence, it is 
its function, chiefly, to consider the ultimate end of human life, 
because it is the most important art.” (Ibid., n. 30.) 

“ Now Frater,” I said, “ you have been explaining to me what 
Aristotle said. You have fallen into the ways of the historians 
of philosophy and have given a clear exegesis of a text—but is 
this what you really think? Remember, I have to tell this to the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association. Is this what you 
wish to give as your final word on the matter? I still do not see 
the relation between wisdom and finality.” 

“What you must understand,” he went on, without any show 
of irascibility, “is that Aristotle said that politics is the leading 
science, not in an absolute sense, but in the class of active sci- 
ences which treat of human affairs, whose ultimate end politics 
considers. Of course, divine science considers the ultimate end 
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of the whole universe, and that science is the most important, if 
we take all things into consideration.” (Ibid., n. 31.) 


“ But,” I asked, “is this divine science, or theologia, which 
Aristotle mentioned, the same as Catholic theology? ” 


“In answering that question,” the figure responded, now a 
little wearily, “we must keep in mind that each different ratio 
cognoscibilis (formally distinct knowable object) produces a dif- 
ference among sciences. The astronomer and the physical scien- 
tist may demonstrate the same conclusion, for instance, that the 
earth is spherical. But the astronomer uses mathematical means, 
some method which involves abstraction from matter, while the 
physical scientist uses a method which takes matter into his 
considerations. Hence, there is nothing to prevent the same 
things being treated by philosophical studies, insofar as they are 
knowable by the light of natural reason, and by another science, 
insofar as they are known by the light of divine revelation. 
Hence, the theology which belongs to sacred doctrine differs in 
kind from the theology which is considered a part of philosophy. 
(Summa Theologica, I, 1, 1, ad 2m.) 

“Why do we need another theology, besides the metaphysics 
of Aristotle, which you so obviously admire?” I queried. 


“It was necessary for human salvation that there be some 
doctrine based on divine revelation, over and above the philo- 
sophical disciplines which are studied by human reason. Firstly, 
because man is ordered to God, as to an End which exceeds the 
comprehension of reason. . . . The End must be known before- 
hand by men, for they are required to order their intentions and 
actions to that End. Thus, in regard to salvation, it was neces- 
sary for some things to be made known to man through divine 
revelation, things which go beyond the power of human reason. 

“Even in regard to the things that can be studied by human 
reason, concerning God, there was some need for man to be in- 
structed by divine revelation. The truth about God, as studied 
by reason, is attained by few people, only after lengthy study, 
and mixed with many errors. Yet, the whole salvation of man, 
which is in God, depends on the knowledge of this truth. The 
necessity of instruction concerning divine things, by means of 
divine revelation, is for the sake of a more fitting, and more 
certain, attainment of salvation by men.” (S.7., I, 1, 1, c.) 
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With that, the white figure made evident preparations for 
departure. I reached out my hand to detain him, intending to 
ask how long he had really studied in Cologne, whether he had 
written those logical opuscula in Naples, and particularly about 
that business of the cincture—but I awoke to find a long black 
object in my hand, from which came the sepulchral message: 
“Good morning, Somerset Hotel. It’s seven-thirty, sir! ” 


VERNON J. BOURKE 
St. Louis University 


St. Louis, Missouri 





THE CHURCH AND PHILOSOPHY 
(Annual Association Address) 


T is a pleasure to be present for this dinner session of your 

convention. I lay no great claim to being a philosopher. I am 
a practical man, a priest of action both by temperament and by 
official duty. But we must all take time to eat—and so I wel- 
come the opportunity to meet with you under these pleasant 
auspices and to bring you a message which I trust will serve as 
a bit of inspiration to your more learned deliberations. 

It was the suggestion of your own committee that I speak to 
you on the subject: “ The Church and Philosophy.” . . . I sup- 
pose that all are agreed that the kinship between theology and 
philosophy, between so many points of revelation and so many 
problems of reason, makes the relationship between the Church 
and Philosophy both inevitable and intimate. There have been 
many times when the Church needed Philosophy to help clarify 
the content of the Faith; there have probably been just as many 
times when Philosophy needed the Church to help stabilize some 
of her pursuits. Theologians speak of intellectus quaerens fidem, 
but they also speak of fides quaerens intellectum. In both cases 
is proclaimed the community of interest between Philosophy and 
Theology, between the Church and the company of the Philoso- 
phers. Philosophy is sometimes the handmaid of Theology. 
Theology is sometimes the nurse of Philosophy. Perhaps it is 
better to speak of them both as sisters in the household of a 


common Father. In that case, and in a certain sense, the Church 
is the Mother of both. 
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In any case, the Church is the Mother of Philosophers. She is 
not the Mother of all the Philosophers, but her sons (and I must 
add: her daughters) are many and illustrious. Some of these 
sons have been wayward, headstrong and even rebellious, like 
Abelard and Descartes and others. Some have been great 
humanists in the Christian sense of the name, like Thomas More 
and Erasmus. Most have been equally at home in Theology and 
Philosophy, like Albert the Great, Anselm, Bonaventure, Peter 
the Lombard, and the greatest of all the Church’s learned chil- 
dren, Saint Thomas. Her philosopher-sons (and again I add: 
daughters) have belonged to every century. Your own large 
numbers bear witness that Holy Church still has the divinely 
implanted power in our age to raise up champions alike of reason 
and of faith to explore the master-knots of human fate in her 
name and in her behalf. 

What is the special contribution of the Church to Philosophy 
in our day? I take it that nowadays the great fields of philo- 
sophical interest, at least so far as the world of practical matters 
is concerned, are those pertaining to ethics, to social problems, 
to psychology, to political theory and to like questions. These 
are widely debated and the schools of thought in their regard 
are many and constantly changing. The scholars of the Church 
take part in these debates: in proper degree, they are identified 
with many rival schools of opinion, and to these several schools 
they bring their special insights as devout Catholics, as philoso- 
phers trained in the Church’s traditions. 

But what is the special contribution of the Church herself to 
evolving philosophy in a changing age? It is to that question 
that I would like to make a partial answer tonight. In one 
word: the contribution of the Church is constancy. The Church 
stands for the permanent values, the abiding truths, the things 
which endure on the level of essentials and of principles, how- 
ever things may change on the level of mere phenomena and 
experience. 

All truth, whatever its source or subject matter, is ultimately 
from God. By His creative hand the laws were written, the 
natures determined and the essences decreed which form the 
objects of human research, scrutiny, study and science. His 
Eternal Son is the Infinite Word which sums up all the perfec- 
tions and possibilities which admit of observation or speculation. 
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All spoken wisdom, all reasoning, all knowledge among men are 
but broken reflections of His Infinite Truth, half-heard echoes 
of His most perfect Wisdom. Even the so-called profane sci- 
ences, even those most secular of studies which have matter and 
the purely physical for their object, even these speak to us of 
God and of His creative power and sovereign Providence. In- 
deed, in order to think even of things most removed from Him 
in nature and in dignity, we must use the faculties with which 
He has Himself endowed us, to which He gave life and purpose 
and power. 

All truth, whatever its source or subject matter, comes from 
God—and all the sciences, arts and disciplines of philosophy 
depend on God for their origin, their validity and the powers by 
which we know them. Nature, no less than Revelation, is a 
book through which God speaks to us and philosophy, no less 
than faith, though in a different way, brings us always back to 
God. 

The Church brings into the minds of men, otherwise so often 
at variance and contradictory to one another, a principle of unity 
and stability. Many and changing are the thoughts of men; the 
word of God is always the same. Fleeting and insecure is the 
knowledge based on purely human powers; steadfast and abiding 
is the knowledge based on divine Faith. 

Because the Church is founded on Faith in the Eternal God, 
because she lives by her unfailing Faith and transmits the Faith 
unchanged down through the ages, the Church has become the 
principle of permanence in an insecure world, a divinely estab- 
lished rock firmly fixed among the shifting sands of human 
history. Nations, civilizations, theories, even philosophies,—all 
these come, they have their little day, and they disappear. The 
Church abides. 

The stability of the Church, her faithful witness to the eternal, 
unchanging God, should commend her to men of sound philoso- 
phy and of a truly scientific spirit. The most exalted minds of 
every age have pointed out how the infinite God must by His 
nature be above the ebb and flow of things created and finite. 
The mystic, the philosopher, the sensitive spirit of every kind, 
each recognizes that all else but God passes; God only endures. 
All forms of knowledge which have for their object created 
nature and things material are, like their objects, mutable; they 
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not merely change but change is proper to their very nature. 
But religion, religious faith, should bear a constant witness. Its 
trumpet must sound no uncertain note. It sounds the same note 
in fair days that it does in foul, in the face of kings that it does 
in the ears of the poor, in prosperous lands as among the defeated 
and the destitute, in this century as it did in centuries gone by. 
The object of Faith is God and God does not change. The chan- 
nel of Faith is God’s Incarnate Son and Jesus Christ is yesterday 
and today and forever the same. 


Yet, sad fact and strange, many there are who resent the in- 
flexible, unswerving permanence of the Faith and who deplore 
the uncompromising fidelity of the Church. Indeed, some who 
profess to be Christians are offended by the stability of the 
Church and by her constant resistance to the demand that she, 
the unchanging witness to the Eternal God, put aside her pre- 
tensions to permanence and descend into the arena of conflicting 
opinions and chaotic change. Many of those who are divided 
among themselves in the warring camps of sectarian heresy 
appear able.to unite on one point and one point only: the de- 
mand that Catholicism abdicate the fixed convictions of her con- 
stant faith or else suffer the reproach of men who profess to be 
free, not to say the persecution of those who demand complicity 
in their confusion as the price of their friendship. 

No small part of the malice currently fostered against Catholi- 
cism is due to the fact that persons divided among themselves 
in heresy resent Catholic insistence on the divine rights of relig- 
ious orthodoxy, on the necessity for unqualified and unchanging 
adherence, in letter and in spirit, to God’s revelation of Himself 
through Jesus Christ yesterday, today and forever the same. 
Most of those who preach in season and out against the Church, 
her pretensions, her priests, prelates and people; most of those 
who denounce the Catholic Faith as static or obscurantist and 
Catholic leadership as reactionary and spiritual Fascism would 
desist tomorrow from their calumnies if today the Church would 
come down from the exalted rostrum on which she bears her un- 
changing witness to God’s Eternal Sovereignty and take her 
place with them in the confused mob. 


This is not the first period of history in which the Church has 
been condemned for her refusal to change, to accommodate her- 
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self to the religious, political, scientific and social moods of the 
hour. 

The celebrated Lacordaire described in dramatic terms this 
ancient conflict between the spirit of truth and the spirit of 
error, between the Church of Christ and the partisans of spiritual 
compromise. He told how one by one the succeeding generations 
have come to the doors of the Vatican, the citadel of the 
Christian Faith. They have knocked there with buskin and with 
boot, with pikes in their day and later with rifles, and sometimes 
with the swagger sticks of diplomacy. Each time the Faith has 
appeared under the frail and wasted form of a high priest, 
usually an old man of three score years and ten or more. Even 
to the world he is a symbol of all his kind, of all Christ’s priest- 
hood and of all who share his Faith. But to the initiate, he is 
more than a symbol,—he is the secret of their constancy, the 
source of their confidence, the cornerstone of their indestructible 
Faith. 

To the emissaries of compromise and of change who stand at 
her gates, the Faith, through the lips of the old man, has always 
asked: “ What do you desire of me?” 

“We ask you to change. ...” The demand is always the 
same. 

No less constant is the answer: “I can never change! ” 

“But everything changes in this world. Politics change. 
Astronomy changes. Medicine has changed. Philosophy has 
changed. All things human change. Why must you remain 
always the same? ” 

“ Because I come from God. I speak for God. I am answer- 
able to God. And God is always the same.” 

Then in each generation the particular emphasis varies, but 
the basic challenge is this: “ All this pertains to another order 
of things—to the world beyond, perhaps. But now you are in 
our world. Here below we are the masters and here in the world 
you are answerable to us—to us, the Emperors of the Roman 
State who oppress you in Clement and Calixtus and Marcellus 
the martyrs; and to me, Atilla the Hun, Scourge of God, who 
threaten you in Leo the Saint; to us, the German kings who defy 
you in Pope St. Gregory and the French absolutists who harass 
you in Pope Boniface; to me Napoleon who holds you captive in 
Pius VII; to us, the prophets of the new nationalism who mock 
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you in Pius IX and Leo XIII; to us, the founders of the new 
philosophy and the proud agnosticism who despise you in Pius 
X; to us the duces, the fuehrers and the marshals who revile and 
defraud you in Pius XI; to us, the spellbinders of the new 
pseudo-democratic secularism who propose to cripple your schools 
and scatter your people. On earth you are answerable to us— 
to our Atheism, Secularism, Statism, Nationalism, Militarism, 
Racism, Communism, whatever form the system behind our de- 
mand may take. We have a million men under arms. Most of 
them belong also to you and we can divide or destroy their 
loyalty. We shall draw the sword. The sword which can topple 
thrones and decimate nations is well able to cut off an old priest’s 
head and to slash the pages of inspired Scriptures and ecclesi- 
astical encyclicals! ” 

“Carve as you wish and kill whom you may! Blood yields 
the aroma in which I inevitably recover my youthful vigor. 
Martyrdom restores my pristine innocence and strength. Perse- 
cution is the instrument of my purging and renewal! ” 

Then with fatal repetition comes the ancient offer to bargain: 
“Here, take half my steptre and give me half your prestige. 
Make a sacrifice to peace. Come to terms with me—with my 
ancient idolatries, with my insurgent barbarism, with my new 
nationalism, with my invigorating skepticism, with my head- 
strong racism, with my flattering false tolerance and my secular 
indifferentism. You need not change your inward illusions; 
simply restate your outward pretensions and come to terms with 
the changing world!” Perennial and proud is the answer of 
Christ’s Church: 

“Keep thy purple, oh Caesar; thy progress, thy power, thy 
pleasures and prosperities, ye others in your turn. Keep thy 
peace and all else that thou canst offer. Tomorrow they will be 
dead together with you and we shall bury you with them. We 
shall chant over thee our De Profundis and Miserere, even as 
we prepare our recurring Te Deums and Alleluias—for these, too, 
never change. They express the spirit of the Church as she 
bespeaks the spirit of God! ” 

Thus stands the Church in every age and under every sky— 
permanent in the midst of change, unchanging in the face of 
compromise. My friends, that same spirit of God which guaran- 
tees the stability of the Church is present in you. Christ has 
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sent His other Paraclete to abide in you; not in you only as 
Christians, but also as philosophers. 

Let the Faith within you be the permanent element in your 
lives—the stable principle underlying all your mental and cul- 
tural and philosophical values. Stand fast in that Faith and 
then you can keep your minds open to wholesome change in all 
other things of which change is the law. Then can you take 
your place, as take your place you should, in the vanguard of 
every movement which seeks to re-interpret, to revise or even to 
revolutionize the service of men. But stand fast, I adjure you, 
in the Faith you have received through the Church, Mother of 
Philosophers, citadel of constancy in a world of chaos. 


Most Rev. RicHarp J. CUSHING 
Archbishop’s Residence 
Lake Street 
Newton, Mass. 





SOME HISTORICAL FACTORS IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE CONCEPT OF HUMAN FINALITY 


HE time at our disposal makes it necessary to limit our dis- 

cussion to the question of human finality and to only some 

of the factors that have entered into the historical development 

of this concept. We are chiefly concerned with the historical 

background of the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas on the ulti- 
mate end of man. 


I 


Plato and Aristotle were the forerunners of St. Thomas on the 
philosophical side of this question, while Christian revelation 
furnished him with the substance of his teaching. So far as Plato 
is concerned, we find many superficial resemblances between his 
notions and the views of St. Thomas as a Christian doctor on the 
final end of man. Both agree that it consists in an intellectual 
vision in the future life, from which supreme happiness is derived. 
The object of Plato’s beatific vision, however, is not exactly God 
or the gods, but the forms as they are in themselves. In the 
Republic (508-9) the form of the good, which is the highest of 
all the forms, is identified with supreme beauty, and in the Sym- 
posium (211) the vision of beauty is represented as the goal of 
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human life. In the Phaedrus (247) the end of man is the vision 
of that colorless, shapeless, intangible reality which is visible 
only to reason and is the object of all true knowledge. Not only 
the gods but every soul that is concerned to accept its proper 
nourishment is destined eventually to see in the region above the 
heavens justice itself, and temperance, and the knowledge of that 
which really and truly is. In the Phaedo (65-8) the supreme 
good for man is something that cannot be enjoyed in the present 
life. There is an absolute beauty, and goodness, and greatness, 
and health, and strength, which the soul will see in their true 
natures after it is released from the chain of the body. Our aim 
in the present life should be to keep ourselves pure from bodily 
entanglements, preparing ourselves by the busy life of philosophi- 
cal contemplation for the enjoyment of this intellectual vision 
after death. 

When Aristotle buried the forms in the natures of things, he 
did not necessarily reject the idea that man’s final beatitude con- 
sists in a contemplation of the forms. He restricted, however, 
this contemplation to the present life and to the forms as they 
are present in things but subject to abstraction by the mind. He 
agrees with Plato in locating man’s beatitude in the exercise of 
his highest power, the speculative intellect, operating according 
to wisdom. It is true, at the end of Book VI of the Nicomachean 
ethics Aristotle assigns to practical wisdom the duty of determin- 
ing which studies are to be pursued in the state. This, however, 
does not make practical wisdom supreme over philosophical or 
speculative wisdom. As Ross puts it, practical wisdom is not 
issuing orders to theoretical wisdom, but in its interests.1 On 
more than one occasion Aristotle definitely teaches the superi- 
ority of speculative wisdom over practical.? 

In Book X of the Nicomachean ethics Aristotle states his own 
position. Speaking on the end of man as man and not as citizen 
or part of the state, he identifies this end with a life of con- 
templation or of theoretical wisdom. By this he means the con- 
templation of truths acquired in metaphysics, in mathematics, 


1W. D. Ross, Aristotle, ed. 3, London, Methuen, 1937, p. 221. 


2Cf. Nicomachean ethics, 1145a 6-11; also 1094a 28-b2; 114la 20-22; 
1143b 33-35. 
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and possibly also in natural science.2 The theoretical wisdom 
that is exercised in these activities combines the intuition of first 
principles with scientific knowledge, and it always takes place 
according to the process of abstraction. We may remark in 
passing that the happy life for Aristotle does not consist merely 
in the pursuit of truth but in the contemplation of truth already 
attained.* When this is kept up not just for short periods but in 
a complete life, the highest aim of human living is achieved. A 
complete life is necessary because of the precariousness of human 
happiness; it is constantly subject to the inroads of misfortune 
and of the irrational elements that enter so unexpectedly into 
human existence. The complete life, however, that is the test of 
the achievement of human happiness is strictly confined to this 
world. The active reason may come from outside and may exist 
after the death of the body; ° nevertheless Aristotle has no assur- 
ance of personal immortality. To live the life of a philosopher 
now, and to conduct our activities in accordance with wisdom, 
is the highest end we can hope to attain. A human happiness is 
not complete and perfect happiness, it is true; but it is the best 
that can be achieved in the circumstances. 

Some may object that, since reason for Aristotle is a divine 
element in man, the activity of contemplation is not really a 
human activity, nor is the happiness it yields a purely human 
happiness. Aristotle readily admits that reason is a divine ele- 
ment in man, but we must not forget that there is something 
divine in us by nature. So far as we can, we should strive to 
live according to the best that is in us. The clear-cut line be- 
tween the human and the divine did not exist for Aristotle or 
for any Greek, for whom all above the level of matter was some- 
how divine. 

II 


Divine revelation contained in the teaching of Christ cut across 
these speculations and made known what the end of man has 


3 Cf. Ross, op. cit., pp. 218, 234. 
4 Ibid., 234. 


5 De anima, 430a 20-25; cf. 413a 4-7; 413b 24-27; De generatione ani- 
malium, 736b 28. See also Ross, ibid., 132. 


6 Eth. Nicom., 1177b 25-1178a 8. Cf. Ross, 227. 
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been from the beginning of human history. Whether we know 
it or not, ‘“‘ We shall see Him as He is’”’™ marks the destiny of 
man independently of his success or failure in reaching this goal. 
We know now from revelation that a natural order alone with 
only a natural ultimate end has never been an historical reality 
for human beings. Once the revealed doctrine became known, it 
rendered useless and extremely difficult, for those who accepted it, 
speculations on what a purely natural end might be. The Fathers 
of the Church were not interested in speculations of this kind; 
they knew what the end of man is from God’s own word. They 
knew that the vision of God in the future life would bring them 
complete and perfect happiness, which nothing finite could ever 
do. Henceforth they could not help viewing man’s ultimate end 
in terms of the complete and perfect beatitude which they knew 
would be theirs from the vision of God promised to them in the 
Scriptures as their reward. 


One small scruple remained, however. When Eunomius in the 
fourth century taught the perfect comprehensibility of the divine 
essence by the human intellect even in this life, some of his 
opponents went to the opposite extreme. Seizing upon the text, 
“No man hath seen God at any time,” ® they asserted that the 
vision of God, promised to us in the Scriptures, did not mean a 
vision of the divine essence. The divine substance always re- 
mains absolutely inaccessible to any creature, even in heaven. 
God is seen only in His glory, but not as He really is in Himself. 
This reaction to Eunomianism was only a minor aberration in 
the history of theology, but once the idea was launched it had 
a long course to run. 

St. John Chrysostom in the fourth century cannot fairly be 
accused of teaching this doctrine, since he does not go beyond 
emphatic assertions of the impossibility of comprehending God 
by any creature.® Theodoret, however, in the fifth century ex- 
pressly denies to angels the vision of the divine substance, con- 


71 John iii. 2. 

81 John iv. 12. 

9 Cf. De incomprehensibili, I, n. 6; III, n. 3, 5; IV, n. 3 (P.G., 48, col. 
707, 721, 724, 730-1) ; In Ioannem, XV (XIV) (P.G., 59, col. 97-8). On this 


question see A. Michel, “Intuitive (vision),” Dictionnaire de théologie 
catholique, 7, 2366-7. 
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ceding to them only the sight of His glory.!° In the sixth century 
St. Gregory the Great refers to those who taught that the blessed 
in heaven see God not in His nature but in His clarity.1!_ The 
favorite comparison used by supporters of this view was that of 
the sun and its rays. The end of an intellectual creature is to 
see God, it is true; but this means not the essence of God, which 
is absolutely invisible, but the glory that emanates from this 
essence as the rays emanate from the sun. The infinite distance 
between the divine substance and a creature is too great to be 
traversed by any created intelligence in any state or condition. 

At the end of the twelfth and at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century this notion found its way from the East to the West, 
where it formed part of the teaching of Amaury de Béne and his 
pantheistic followers, the Amalricians. The Fourth Lateran 
Council condemned the Amalrician errors in 1215, without how- 
ever specifying them in detail. In spite of the condemnation the 
notion persisted, and in 1241 we find William of Auvergne, 
bishop of Paris, together with the Masters in theology of the 
University of Paris condemning the proposition that “ the divine 
essence is seen neither by man nor by angel.” !* This condem- 
nation was directed against a certain Dominican, Stephen de 
Venizy, who received another condemnation in 1243 from the 
General Chapter of his Order.1* When Stephen de Venizy lec- 
tured at Paris he had as an auditor, according to a well founded 
tradition in the Order, a young student of theology named 
Brother Thomas of Aquin.1* When St. Thomas came to write on 
this topic himself, there can be no doubt about the fact that he 


10 For Theodoret, what the angels see “ is not the divine substance which 
cannot be circumscribed, comprehended, or apprehended, which embraces 
the universe, but some glory made commensurate with their nature” 
(Eranistes, dialogue 1, P.G., 83, col. 49). 


11 Moralia, |. 18, c. 54, n. 90; PL., 76, col. 93. 


12 Denifle-Chatelain, Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, t. I, Paris, 
1889, p. 170, n. 128. See also L.-B. Gillon, “Thomas d’Aquin: la vision 
béatifique,” D.T.C., 15, 658. 


13Qn Stephen de Venizy see Quétif-Echard, Scriptores Ordinis Prae- 
dicatorum, 2 vols., 1719-21; vol. I, p. 120: Stephanus de Varnesia; also P. 


Glorieux, Répetoire des maitres en théologie de Paris au XIII siécle, 2 
vols., Paris, 1933; vol. I, p. 79; D.T.C., 15, 658-9. 


14 Quétif-Echard, I, 120. 
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had definitely in mind a teaching current in his own day, which 
denied the possibility of the elevation of any creature, human or 
angelic, to the direct and immediate vision of the divine sub- 
stance as it is in itself. 


III 


In his Commentary on the Fourth Book of the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard, d. 49, q. 2, a. 1, written about 1255, St. Thomas 
introduces the philosophers into this theological dispute. At the 
outset he emphasizes the fact that a Christian knows by faith 
what the end of man is: “ As according to faith we place the ulti- 
mate end of human life in the vision of God, so the philosophers 
have placed it in the knowledge of separate substances. For this 
reason the same difficulty and diversity are found among phi- 
losophers as among theologians.” St. Thomas then goes on to 
show how a certain parallel exists between the teaching of the 
philosophers on the possibility of seeing separate substances and 


the views of some theologians on the possibility of seeing the 
divine essence. 


Some philosophers maintained that the human intellect could 
never arrive at a direct and immediate knowledge of separate 
substances. St. Thomas mentions Alfarabi, Avempace, and Avi- 
cenna as holding this view. For them separate substances can 
be known either by way of abstraction (the view of Alfarabi and 
Avempace) or by way of likenesses received into the intellect 
from the separate substance (the view of Avicenna). In a some- 
what parallel fashion some Christian theologians taught that the 
created intellect could never in any circumstances arrive at a 
direct and immediate knowledge of the essence of God. Who 
were these theologians? St. Thomas does not say, but we may 
be sure that he had in mind Stephen de Venizy, whose views 
were condemned only a short time before, and possibly also the 
Amalricians, who had been condemned in 1215. St. Thomas was 
in the midst of a current of theological thought in which errone- 
ous notions on the beatific vision were voiced by a small 
minority, but loudly enough to merit notice from him and con- 
demnation by the Church. 

The error did not consist in asserting the natural impossibility 
of seeing God by any created intellect. This was a truth known 
by every Christian. The error lay rather in denying the possi- 
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bility of ever seeing the divine essence even though the created 
intellect was in a state of supernatural elevation. Not even God 
could carry elevation so far as to make it possible for any 
creature to see Him as He really is. 


St. Thomas for his part sees in the views of Averroes and 
Alexander of Aphrodisias a parallel that helps him to understand 
the mode of this vision. For these two philosophers the human 
intellect is not united to separate substances by means of like- 
nesses, but through the separate substance itself joined to the 
intellect without the production or generation of any intelligible 
form. This for St. Thomas furnishes the clue he was seeking. 
The divine essence itself in the beatific vision serves as the in- 
telligible form of the intellect, without the mediation of any 
created likenesses or species. 


In the fifth article of the same question St. Thomas stresses 
the supernatural character of this mode of knowing God. The 
divine essence exceeds the natural faculty and capacity of every 
created intellect, which is strictly limited and determined to a 
knowledge of created beings. For this reason a disposition, called 
the lumen gloriae, is necessary to prepare the intellect for a direct 
and immediate vision of the divine substance; but the lumen 
gloriae is not natural to any finite intellect. The natural capac- 
ity of a created intellect extends to the reception of forms that 
are of its own genus, human or angelic. God is above every 
genus, so that no created intellect has a natural capacity to see 
Him as He is. 


When St. Thomas set out to write his Summary of the Catholic 
faith against the Gentiles, about the year 1259, he was definitely 
not composing a Summa philosophica, at least in the usual sense 
of this term. He was on the contrary preparing a handbook of 
natural and revealed theology at the request of St. Raymond of 
Pennafort for use in Spain against the errors of the Moors and 
other infidels. In the third book, from chapter 25 to chapter 63, 
he treats of the final end of an intellectual creature. In these 
chapters he is not attempting to establish by reason alone that 
the vision of God is the ultimate end of man and angel. He 
already knows this by faith, and frequently in the course of these 
chapters he cites the Scriptural texts that contain the revealed 
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doctrine on this point.15 Knowing by faith that man is destined, 
like the angels, to complete and perfect happiness in the vision 
of God, St. Thomas will attempt to show that this can mean only 
a direct and immediate vision of the divine substance, since this 
alone can give him the full satisfaction that revelation has 
promised. Yet the possibility of a vision of the divine essence 
was the point at issue at the time. From the Moors came this 
question: how is it possible for the vision of God to be the final 
end of man, as you Christians assert, if, as many of our philoso- 
phers teach, it is impossible for the human intellect ever to come 
into direct and immediate contact with a separate substance? 
From theologians like Stephen de Venizy and the Amalricians 
came the assertion of the absolute impossibility of a vision of the 
divine substance by any created intellect because of the infinite 
distance between the two. 

Obviously St. Thomas had to remove this absolute impossi- 
bility. He does so, not by asserting a natural ordination towards 
the beatific vision as the end of man, or a natural possibility to 
attain it. Both of these he expressly rejects.16 He is intent to 
show, however, that it is possible for any intellectual creature 
to be elevated to this end. We find a clear statement of his pur- 
pose in chapter 57 of the third book of the Contra Gentiles. 
Apparently some of the theologians he had in mind were inclined 
to grant that higher intellectual natures, such as angels, could 
be elevated through the lumen gloriae to a vision of the divine 
essence. In no case, however, would they grant this possibility 
to the human soul, the lowest among spiritual creatures. After 
showing that the lumen gloriae is just as supernatural to a spiri- 


15 Cf. Contra Gentiles, III, 48: “ Erit igitur ultima felicitas hominis in 
cognitione Dei quam habet humana mens post hance vitam per modum quo 
ipsum cognoscunt substantiae separatae. Propter quod Dominus mercedem 
in caelis nobis promittit, Matth. 5, et Matthaeus dicit quod sancti erunt 
sicut angeli, 22, 30, qui vident Deum semper in caelis, ut dicitur Matth., 
18, 10.” Also ibid., 51: “ Haec igitur visio immediata Dei repromittitur 
nobis in Scriptura: Videmus nunc per speculum in aenigmate, tunc autem 
facie ad faciem, 1 Cor. 18, 12.” 


16 A natural ordination to the beatific vision is denied in In III Sent., 
d. 23, q. 1, a. 4, sol. 3; De veritate, q. XIV, a. 2; q. X XVII, a. 2; Summa 
theologia, I, q. 62, a. 2. A natural possibility or potentia is rejected in 
Compendium theologiae, I, 104; Contra Gentiles, III, 52, 53, 59; Summa 
theologia, I, q. 12, a. 4, 5. 
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tual creature of a higher grade as of a lower grade, and after 
pointing out that the same infinite distance exists between God 
and higher orders of spirits as well as lower, St. Thomas con- 
cludes: “ Thus is excluded the error of those who taught that the 
human soul, no matter how much it may be elevated, can reach 
an equality with higher intellects ” in this matter.” 


St. Thomas rests his whole case against the Arabian philoso- 
phers and the incriminated theologians on the assertion that in 
every intellectual creature lies a possibility of elevation to the 
vision of the divine substance. In explaining what this possi- 
bility is, St. Thomas makes clear in the first place that the vision 
of God transcends the limits of every created nature; it exceeds 
the faculty of every creature.1® While it fulfils the whole natural 
capacity for knowledge, yet it exceeds any natural capacity, 
which is limited to the understanding of genera and species and 
the ordo rerum.® Whenever the vision may be granted, at the 
beginning of an intellectual creature’s career or later, it is always 
something added to nature.2° The only ordination to it that St. 
Thomas recognizes comes from grace.24_ He recognizes the possi- 
bility of an intellectual creature existing without the vision of 


the divine substance, implying the possibility of a purely natural 


17 Contra Gentiles, III, 57: “ Per hoc autem excluditur error quorumdam 
qui dicebant quod anima humana, quantumcumque elevetur, non potest ad 
aequalitatem superiorum intellectuum pervenire.” 


18 Contra Gentiles, III, 52: “ Videre autem Dei substantiam transcendit 
limites omnis naturae creatae.” IJbid., 53: “... talis visio facultatem 
naturae excedit.” 


19 Jbid., 59: “Est autem appetitus naturalis intellectus ut cognoscat 
omnium rerum genera et species et virtutes et totum ordinem universi.... 
Capacitas autem naturalis cujuslibet intellectus se extendit ad cognoscenda 
omnia genera et species et ordinem rerum.” 


20 Ibid., 53: “ Nam si talis visio facultatem naturae creatae excedit, ut 
probatum est, potest intelligi aliquis intellectus creatus in specie suae 
naturae consistere absque hoc quod Dei substantiam videat; unde, sive a 
principio sive postmodum Deum videre incipiat, oportet ejus naturae ali- 
quid superaddi.” 


21 [bid., 52: “In ipsa enim divina visione ostendimus esse hominis beati- 
tudinem, quae vita aeterna dicitur; ad quam sola Dei gratia ducimur et 
dicimur pervenire, quia talis visio omnem creaturae facultatem excedit, 
nec est possibile ad eam pervenire nisi divino munere.” 
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order for such a being.?? He affirms the natural lack of propor- 
tion, ordination, or inclination in any created intellect towards 
the vision of the divine substance as its end.22 The underlying 
reason for this natural impossibility is the fact that it belongs 
to a created inteliectual nature to know only according to its 
mode of being. Since God is esse subsistens, a mode of being that 
belongs to no creature, no creature can naturally see Him as 
He is.*4 

On the other hand, granting the absence of any natural possi- 
bility in a created intellect to see God, St. Thomas still finds it 
possible for the intellect to be elevated to this end. In Summa 
theologica, I, q. 12, a. 4, ad 3, written about 1266, he points out 
by contrast what this possibility is. It does not exist in any of 
the senses; the sense of sight, for instance, being material, cannot 
be elevated to see anything immaterial. A human or an angelic 
intellect, on the other hand, because it is already by nature ele- 
vated above matter, can be elevated still further, even above its 
nature, by grace. A sign of this is the ability the intellect has 
to consider in an abstract way what it knows in the concrete. 


22 Cf. note 20, supra. See also De malo, q. IV, a. 1, ad 14: “ Carentia 
divinae visionis dupliciter competit alicui. Uno modo sic quod non habeat 
in se unde possit ad divinam visionem pervenire, et sic carentia divinae 
visionis competeret ei qui in solis naturalibus esset etiam absque peccato: 
sic enim carentia divinae visionis non est poena, sed defectus consequens 
omnem naturam creatam: quia nulla creatura ex suis naturalibus potest 
pervenire ad visionem divinam.” 


23 In III Sent., d. 23, q. 1, a. 4, sol. 3: “Finis autem ad quem divina 
largitas hominem ordinavit vel praedestinavit, scilicet fruitio sui ipsius, est 
omnino supra facultatem naturae creatae elevatus. ... Unde per naturalia 
tantum homo non habet sufficienter inclinationem ad illum finem; et ideo 
oportet quod superaddatur homini aliquid per quod habeat inclinationem 
in finem illum.” Cf. Summa theologica, I, q. 62, a. 2: “... videre Deum 
per essentiam, in quo ultima beatitudo rationalis creaturae consistit, est 
supra naturam cujuslibet intellectus creati. Unde nulla creatura rationalis 
potest habere motum voluntatis ordinatum ad illam beatitudinem nisi 
mota a supernaturali agente. Et hoc dicimus auxilium gratiae.” See also 
De veritate, q. XIV, a. 2. 


24 Contra Gentiles, III, 52: “ Videre autem Dei substantiam transcendit 
limites omnis naturae creatae; nam cuilibet naturae intellectuali creatae 
proprium est ut intelligat secundum modum suae substantiae; substantia 
autem divina non potest sic intelligi.” For the development of this argu- 
ment see Summa theologica, I, q. 12, a. 4. 
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We-see things with their forms immersed in matter; we are able 
to resolve this composition and consider forms by themselves. 
More important still, every intellectual nature, human or angelic, 
is able to consider esse apart from its subject. This for St. 
Thomas is an indication that any created intellect can be ele- 
vated by God to know not only substances that separately sub- 
sist but the separately subsisting Being itself. 


This is evidently not a natural possibility either from the 
standpoint of an inclination towards this end or from the stand- 
point of an agent capable of reducing it to act. We have already 
seen that for St. Thomas there is no natural ordination, inclina- 
tion, or tendency towards the vision of God in Himself as the 
end of a created intellectual being.25 In the Compendium the- 
ologiae, I, 104, St. Thomas makes it equally clear that no con- 
natural agent is able to reduce this potency to act, but only God. 
This potency, which elsewhere he calls obediential,”* is obviously 
not prior to the natural potency of the intellect but is a conse- 
quence of the created spiritual nature that is its subject. 


IV 


The celebrated argument from natural desire for the possibility 
of a vision of the divine substance makes sense when it is seen 
in its historical setting. In Summa theologica, I, q. 12, a. 1, St. 
Thomas makes it clear that he is not attempting to prove dia- 
lectically, from the nature of the created intellect alone, that the 
vision of God is the ultimate end of man. This fact he knows 
from revelation. It is an article of faith for him that man is 
destined for complete and perfect beatitude in the vision of God. 
For one who accepts this revelation it is comparatively easy to 
see how the natural desire for knowledge would be frustrated if it 
were impossible to see God as He is in Himself. 


25 Cf. note 16 supra. 


26 Summa theologica, III, q. 1, a. 3, ad 3: “ Duplex capacitas attendi 
potest in humana natura. Una quidem secundum ordinem potentiae 
naturalis. Quae a Deo semper impletur, qui dat unicuique rei secundum 
suam capacitatem naturalem. Alia vero secundum ordinem divinae po- 
tentiae, cui omnis creatura obedit ad nutum.” See also zbid., q. 11, a. 1; 
In III Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 3, ad 4; De veritate, q. VIII, a. 4, ad 13; sbid., 
a. 12, ad 4; zbid., q. 12, a. 3, ad 18. 
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In this article St. Thomas refers again to those few (quidam) 
who taught that no created intellect is able to see the divine 
essence because of its excessive intelligibility. In identifying 
these guidam commentators on the Summa theologica and theo- 
logical writers frequently mention the Armenians of the seventh 
century, and Abelard, Amaury de Bene, and Arnold of Brescia 
of the twelfth century, all of whom are supposed to hold views 
on this point similar to those of Gregory Palamas of the four- 
teenth century. It is certain, however, from the researches of 
Father Motte, that this accusation is false, so far as Abelard and 
Arnold of Brescia are concerned; 2" and some question has been 
raised concerning the belief of the Armenian Church in this con- 
nection by Father Michel.2® This leaves us with Amaury de 
Bene, whom the commentators mention, and Stephen de Venizy, 
whom they do not, as most likely the ones St. Thomas had in 
mind, although he could also have been thinking of the reported 
views of some Armenians which were not in harmony with the 
official teaching of their Church. 

St. Thomas in this article, as also in De veritate, q. VIII, a. 1, 
uses two arguments to refute the position of those who held that 
a created intellect can never see the divine essence. The first 
argument is from faith. Since man’s ultimate beatitude lies in 
the operation of his highest power, the intellect, to say that a 
created intellect can never see the divine essence would imply 
either that he will never reach ultimate beatitude, or that his 
ultimate beatitude consists in something else than God. This, 
however, says St. Thomas, is against faith. When we ask him 
why it is against faith, he gives us the direct answer in Summa 
theologica, I-II, q. 3, a. 2, ad 4. After declaring that the beati- 
tude of which Aristotle speaks is only an imperfect beatitude, 
St. Thomas adds: “ But perfect beatitude is promised to us by 
God when we shall be as the angels in heaven, as we are told in 
Matt. xxii. 30.” There is a natural ultimate beatitude which the 
philosophers knew and which can be obtained by the powers of 
nature. This Aristotelian felicity is by no means perfect and 
complete. Above this is another felicity whereby we shall see 


27 A. R. Motte, O.P., “ Une fausse accusation contre Abélard et Arnaud 


de Brescia,” Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques, 22 (1933), 
27-46. 


28 Cf. D.T .C., 7, 2368; see also D.T.C., 2, 704. 
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God as He really is. This alone is perfect and complete beati- 
tude, or happiness simpliciter.2° That we are destined for perfect 
beatitude comes from the ordination of God and not from our 
nature; it is known by revelation and not by reason; although 
reason alone could tell us that if we are to secure perfect happi- 


ness, it can take place only in the way that revelation makes 
known. 


With the premise of faith well established, St. Thomas pro- 
ceeds to his second argument, from reason. We naturally desire 
to know the cause when we see its effects. If a created intellect 
could not attain the essence of the first cause, its natural desire 
would always remain frustrated. The conclusion rapidly fol- 
lows: therefore, the blessed in heaven see the essence of God. 
This argument presupposes the premise of faith that men and 
angels are destined for perfect beatitude in the vision of God. 
If it were impossible for them to see the essence of God, their 
natural desire for knowledge would be frustrated and as a conse- 
quence perfect beatitude would be impossible. Since, however, 
a natural desire cannot be frustrated, we must conclude 1—that 
it is possible for any created intellect to see the essence of God; 
and 2—that the blessed in heaven actually see it and do not stop 
short at a glimpse of His glory. From the revealed principle that 
man is destined to complete and perfect beatitude in the vision 


29 Contra Gentiles, III, 48: “Et haec videtur fuisse,” etc. See also 
Summa theologica, I, q. 62, a.1. The imperfect character of natural beati- 
tude, discovered by Aristotle, is emphasized in Contra Gentiles, III, 48: 
“Quia vero Aristoteles vidit quod non est alia cognitio hominis in hac vita 
quam per scientias speculativas, posuit hominem non consequi felicitatem 
perfectam, sed suo modo. In quo satis apparet quantam angustiam patie- 
bantur hine inde eorum praeclara ingenia; a quibus angustiis liberabimur, 
si ponamus .. . homines ad veram felicitatem post hane vitam pervenire 
posse, anima hominis immortali existente; in quo statu anima intelliget 
per modum quo intelligunt substantiae separatae, sicut ostensum est.” 
When St. Thomas goes on to describe the happiness that awaits the soul 
in the next life, it is important to- see that he has in mind only super- 
natural beatitude; he is not thinking of a purely natural beatitude, which 
in the present order is only an unfulfilled hypothesis: “ Erit igitur ultima 
felicitas hominis in cognitione Dei quam habet humana mens post hanc 
vitam per modum quo ipsum cognoscunt substantiae separatae. Propter 
quod Dominus mercedem in caelis nobis promittit, Matth. 5, et Matthaeus 
dicit quod sancti erunt sicut angeli, 22, 30, qui vident Deum semper in 
caelis, ut dicitur Matth. 18, 10. 
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of God, St. Thomas makes use of human reasoning to arrive at 
a conclusion that is virtually contained in the premise. This is 
exactly the method peculiar to the science of theology which we 
find outlined in Summa theologica, I, q. 1.°° 


The second principle in this argument is borrowed from Aris- 
totle. A natural desire cannot be frustrated, at least for the 
most part; although an impediment may for a time prevent the 
tendency from reaching its goal. The natural desire for knowl- 
edge cannot be satisfied with knowing that something exists; it 
tends towards a knowledge of the thing in itself. Once we know 
by reason that God exists, that He is our first cause and ultimate 
end, the natural desire for knowledge simply cannot come to rest 
short of a vision of the divine essence itself. If Stephen de 
Venizy and the Amalricians were right, to say nothing of the 
Arabians, this natural desire would be frustrated and in vain, 
because never in any circumstances would it be possible to see 
the divine substance. To know God in any way at all, even if 
this means a vision of His glory, is not enough to still the natural 
appetite of the soul for knowledge; and in knowledge, for St. 
Thomas Aquinas, lies the essence of beatitude.*! 


Does this mean that the natural desire for knowledge would be 
in vain if man were never elevated to the supernatural order and 
given the beatific vision as his end? It would for Stephen de 
Venizy, but it would not for St. Thomas Aquinas. In this case 
we should never see the divine substance, it is true; yet the possi- 
bility of seeing God would always be there. This is not a natural 
possibility, since only God can actuate it; yet it is sufficient to 
rule out the absolute impossibility of Stephen de Venizy and the 
Amalricians, for whom not even God could make it possible for 
a creature to see Him as He really is. A natural desire is not in 
vain either for Aristotle or for St. Thomas Aquinas so long as 


30In Contra Gentiles, III, 54, St. Thomas again refers to the position of 
those who denied the possibility of ever seeing the divine substance and 
concludes: “Quae quidem positio et veram creaturae rationalis beati- 
tudinem tollit, quae non potest esse nisi in visione divinae substantiae, ut 
ostensum est, et auctoritati sacrae Scripturae contradicit, ut ex superioribus 


patet; unde tamquam falsa et haeretica abjicienda est.” See also De veri- 
tate, q. VIII, a. 1. 


31 Suumma theologia, I-II, q. 3, a. 4: “Sic igitur essentia beatitudinis in 
actu intellectus consistit. ...” 
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it is possible for it to reach its goal when no impediment impedes 
its progress. St. Thomas stresses the possibility of a vision of 
the divine substance because the error he was refuting consisted 
in a denial of this possibility.2* He argues for the fact of the 
vision of the divine substance as the end of man only in the light 
of the revealed premise that man is destined for perfect beatitude 
in the vision of God. This can mean only a direct and immediate 
vision of the divine essence itself. 


V 


One of the most serious misunderstandings of St. Thomas’ 
argument for the possibility of a vision of the substance of God 
from the impossibility of the frustration of a natural desire 
would be to see in it a natural tendency of the will towards the 
vision of God as our beatitude. The natural desire of which he 
is speaking is purely an intellectual tendency towards complete 
knowledge from incomplete knowledge. The presence of a tend- 
ency of this kind does not mean that its object is, at least neces- 
sarily, the end of man or of the intellect. Even the knowledge 
we have by faith (for example, of the Trinity) sets up a natural 
desire in our minds to know more about what is obviously out- 
side the natural ordination of a created intellect.** 

The intellect as such does not tend towards beatitude; this is 
a function of will. The will naturally tends towards happiness, 
but the happiness it is seeking by a necessity of its nature is 
conditioned by the intellect. The notion of happiness in general 
(secundum communem rationem) is present to all, so that all 
men naturally seek happiness in this general sense.** Never, 


32 Cf. Contra Gentiles, III, 51: “Cum autem impossibile sit naturale 
desiderium esse inane (quod quidem esset, si non esset possibile pervenire 
ad divinam substantiam intelligendam, quod naturaliter omnes mentes 
desiderant), necesse est dicere quod possibile est substantiam Dei videri 
per intellectum, et a substantiis intellectualibus separatis et ab animabus 
nostris.” 


33 Compendium theologiae, II, 1: “ Est autem considerandum quod in 
aliqua cognitione desiderium hominis requiescere potest, cum homo natu- 
raliter scire desiderat veritatem, qua cognita ejus desiderium quietatur. 
Sed in cognitione fidei desiderium hominis non quiescit.... Habita 
igitur fide, adhuc remanet animae motus ad aliud, scilicet ad videndum 
perfecte veritatem quam credit... .” 


34 Summa theologica, I-II, q. 5, a. 8. 
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however, in the course of a normal life on earth do we see any 
object that appears good from every point of view. For this 
reason we have no natural desire for any particular object as 
constituting our beatitude, not even for the vision of God which 
we know by faith is our true ultimate end and beatitude. We 
have a natural desire to see the divine substance once we know 
that God exists, and we even know that only in a vision of this 
kind can a spiritual nature be completely and fully satisfied. 
Knowing that God is our first cause and ultimate end, we have 
a natural desire in our intellect to see Him in this light. Never, 
however, do we find St. Thomas saying that by our will we are 
tending naturally (that is, necessarily) towards the vision of God 
as our beatitude. Later writers have made him speak of a natu- 
ral desire for the “ beatific vision,” but he himself never speaks 
this way. He could not because he explicitly rules out the vision 
of God or any particular object as constituting the object of the 
natural tendency of the will towards happiness.*® 


When St. Thomas speaks of a natural desire in us for the 
summum bonum, he immediately adds that this is a desire for 
the highest good as it can be shared by us through natural effects. 
There is no natural desire for the beatitude that consists in the 
vision of the divine essence; a desire for beatitude in this sense 
requires the virtue of charity superadded to nature.®* 


VI 


What then is the natural end of man for St. Thomas Aquinas? 
In In III Sent., d. 23, q. 1, a. 4, sol. 3, ad 2, he tells us that the 
felicity of which the philosophers spoke is the end at which man 


35 A study of the following texts will put this beyond dispute: In III 
Sent., d. 23, q. 1, a. 4, sol. 3; In IV Sent., d. 49, q. 1, a. 3, sol. 1, c. and ad 1, 
ad 2; sol. 3; De veritate, q. XIV, a. 2; q. XXII, a. 7; q. XXVII, a. 3; 


Summa theologica, I, q. 62, a. 2; I-II, q. 5, a. 8, and ad 2; q. 10, a. 1, and 
ad 2; q. 114, a. 2. 


36 In III Sent., d. 27, q. 2, a. 2, ad 4: “ Desiderium autem naturale non 
potest esse nisi rei quae naturaliter haberi potest; unde desiderium naturale 
summi boni inest nobis secundum naturam, inquantum summum bonum 
participabile est a nobis per effectus naturales. ... Sed quia natura non 
potest pervenire ad operationem ejus quae sunt vita sua et beatitudo, 
scilicet visio divinae essentiae, . . . ideo oportet superaddi caritatem, per 
quam .. . desideremus assimilari ei per participationem spiritualium do- 
norum, ut participabilem per gloriam ab amicis suis.” 
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can arrive by his natural powers. Towards this end alone he has 
a natural inclination. In De veritate, q. XXVII, a. 2, St. Thomas 
speaks of a twofold end of man. By his nature he is in propor- 
tion to an end which consists in some contemplation of God, such 
as is possible to the faculty of nature.. He has a natural appetite 
only for this end. There is another end, however, for which man 
is prepared by God; an end that exceeds the proportion of every 
created nature. This end consists in the vision of the divine 
essence. Elevation to an end like this, which is connatural to 
God alone, comes from grace; the inclination towards it comes 


from charity, and the ability to operate in reference to it comes 
from the other virtues.** 


The natural end of man, accordingly, lies in the attainment 
of happiness through the exercise of the speculative intellect con- 
templating the highest truths of the philosophical order. So far 
as a purely natural end of man is concerned, St. Thomas is in 
agreement with Aristotle, with one important modification. 
While Aristotle limited the activity of the speculative intellect 
to the present life, St. Thomas, aware of personal immortality, 
extends it into the life beyond the grave. Yet St. Thomas does 
not hesitate to apply the term “ human felicity ” to Aristotle’s 
end of man, emphasizing at the same time its unsatisfactory 
character.*8& On the purely natural level neither man nor angel 
could ever be completely satisfied; nor were they ever intended 
to be, again on this same level. They would never reach a point 
in their speculations at which there would be simply nothing 
more to know. The purely natural desire of an angel for a 
knowledge of the divine substance would be more intense than 
ours because of the greater knowledge of God an angel already 
has by nature.3® The natural end of a spiritual creature would 
consist in a constant progression in the knowledge of God and of 


37 This text from De veritate, q. XXVII, a. 2, is of capital importance 
for its express denial of any natural appetite or inclination toward the 
vision of God as our end. 


38 For text see note 29 supra. See also Contra Gentiles, III, 39. 


39 Contra Gentiles, III, 50: “ Intellectus autem substantiarum separatarum 
propinquiores sunt divinae cognitioni quam noster intellectus. Intensius 
igitur desiderant Dei cognitionem quam nos.” 
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creatures, without, however, ever adequating God or seeing Him 
as He is in Himself.*° 


The only conclusion we can come to is that an end of man that 
is truly terminative of the natural desire of his’ intellect for 
truth and of the natural desire of his will for happiness is not 
natural but supernatural. This means that natural beatitude 
can never be complete and perfect, or happiness simpliciter.*1 
Nothing finite can ever completely satisfy a created intellectual 
nature. At the same time, while there is in such a nature an 
intense longing to know God as He really is after His existence 
is already known, this does not mean that there is any natural 
inclination, tendency, or ordination towards the vision of God as 
our beatitude. Yet, when this vision is given by God as our end, 
it is not something artificially imposed on our nature nor does 
it imply a complete break in continuity between the natural and 
the supernatural. St. Thomas devotes chapter 63 of the third 
book of the Contra Gentiles to showing how the vision of the 
divine substance fulfils every legitimate human desire, both from 
the standpoint of the individual and from the standpoint of 
society. The perfect congruity of the beatific vision with an 
intellectual nature makes it impossible even to think of an end 
that would be more suitable for man or angel. St. Thomas, how- 
ever, would hardly agree that this perfect congruity leaves a 
state of pure nature for such a being, in which the beatific vision 
would not be its ultimate end, inconceivable and impossible.*? 


The teaching of St. Thomas on the points at issue can be 
summed up as follows: 1—a natural desire arises in the intellect 
to see God in Himself after His existence is already known. 
2—This natural desire would be altogether in vain if, as some 
Arabian philosophers and Christian theologians maintained, it 


40 In Boet. de Trin., q. II, a. 1, ad 7: “ Cum Deus in infinitum a creatura 
distet, nulla creatura movetur in Deum up ipsi adaequetur, vel recipiendo 
ab ipso, vel cognoscendo ipsum. Hoc igitur quod creatura in infinitum 
distat, non est terminus motus creaturae; sed quaelibet creatura movetur 
ad hoc quod Deo assimiletur plus et plus quantum potest: et sic etiam 


humana mens debet semper moveri ad cognoscendum de Deo plus et plus 
secundum modum suum.” 


41 See note 29 supra. 
42 See notes 20 and 22 supra. 
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were absolutely impossible for any creature to see the divine sub- 
stance in any circumstances. For St. Thomas an agent exists 
capable of actuating the obediential potency of an intellectual 
creature, through supernatural elevation, to a point where it is 
able to see God in Himself. 3—The impossibility of the frus- 
tration of the same natural desire also means that when perfect 
beatitude in the vision of God is promised as the ultimate end 
of man, he will see not merely the glory of God, as Stephen de 
Venizy and the Amalricians contended, but the divine essence 
itself. Otherwise, his beatitude would not be perfect. 4—No 
natural desire exists in any created will for the vision of God as 
the beatitude of man or angel, so long as God is not seen as He 
is in Himself. 
VII 


This doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas was challenged by John 
Duns Scotus in two of its essential points. In the first place, so 
far as the intellect is concerned, Duns Scotus maintains that the 
concept of being is predicated univocally of God and creatures.*% 
From this it follows that the proper and adequate object of the 
intellect is being in all its amplitude, so that even the created 
intellect is naturally inclined to all knowledge, even to the knowl- 
edge of the essence of God.** So far as the will is concerned, it 
has a natural inclination, independent of prior cognition, towards 
beatitude not in general but in particular, which means the 
beatific vision itself4® We may not know by reason alone, at 


43 De anima, q. 21, n. 7: “. . . cum igitur Deus sit causa entitatis aliis, 
et dicatur maxime ens, oportet quod ens dicatur de Deo et creaturis 
univoce ” (Opera omnia, Vivés, vol. 3, p. 615). 


44 In Metaphy., VI, q. 3, n. 4: “... primum objectum intellectus non 
potest esse aliquid, nisi quod essentialiter includitur in quolibet per se 
intelligibili, sicut primum objectum visus non est aliquid nisi quod essen- 
tialiter includitur in quolibet per se visibili, ut color in albo et nigro. Cum 
autem quodcumque ens sit per se intelligible, et nihil possit in quocumque 
essentialiter includi nisi ens, sequitur. quod primum objectum intellectus 
erit ens” (Opera omnia, vol. 7, p. 336). Quodlb., q. 14, n. 13: “ Ens non 
tantum limitatum sed etiam illimitatum sit objectum naturaliter motivum 
intellectus creati, et ita ens ut est indifferens ad utrumque erit objectum 
adaequatum naturale” (Opera omnia, vol. 26, p. 40). 


45 In IV Sent., d. 49, q. 10, n. 3: “ De illo appetitu naturali, patet quod 
voluntas necessario et perpetuo et summe appetit beatitudinem, et hoc in 
particulari.... Praeterea, illud ‘appetere’ non est actus sequens cogni- 
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least with distinctness, that the beatific vision is the end of man; 
for this revelation is needed. Yet, because of this natural incli- 
nation and ordination towards the vision of God as our beatitude, 
the beatific vision is for Scotus the natural end of man, although 
it can be attained only supernaturally.*® 

From the time of Duns Scotus the notion that the supernatural 
character of the beatific vision lies not in the absence of a natu- 
ral ordination to it but solely in the absence of means at our 
disposal to reach it will become firmly entrenched in many minds. 
We find Dominic Soto (1494-1560), a Dominican, assuring us 
that in man there is “a natural appetite for the true beatitude 
that consists in the vision of God. I do not mean an elicited 
appetite but a natural appetite; that is, a natural inclination 
which acts like a weight upon nature, inclining it towards its end. 
It is like the pull of gravity on a stone.” 47 The Jesuit St. Robert 
Bellarmine (1542-1621) uses the same formula: “It is no small 
question whether eternal beatitude consisting in the vision of God 
is our natural or supernatural end. My reply is that this beati- 
tude is our natural end so far as our appetite for it is concerned, 
but not in regard to its attainment.” #8 Bellarmine finds nothing 
strange in the notion that man is ordained by nature to an end 
which he cannot reach by his natural powers. On the contrary, 
this pertains to his dignity.*® 





tionem, quia tunc esset liber; universale autem non est nisi objectum 
intellectus, vel consequens actum intellectus; ergo, ille appetitus non erit 
nisi ad beatitudinem in particulari” (Opera omnia, vol. 21, p. 318). * 


46 In I Sent., Prol., q. 1, n. 12: “ Concedo Deum esse finem naturalem 
hominis, licet non naturaliter adipiscendum, sed supernaturaliter, et hoc 


probat ratio sequens de desiderio naturali, quam concedo” (Opera omnia, 
vol. 8, p. 22). 


47 In IV Sent., disp. 49, q. 2, a. 1: “ Homini inest appetitus naturalis ad 
illam veram beatitudinem quae in Dei visione consistit; non dico appe- 
titum elicitum sed naturalem appetitum, hoc est, inclinationem naturalem 
et pondus naturae quo in finem illum propendet, sicut gravitas in lapide ” 
(for full text see The eternal quest, New York, Longmans, Green, 1947, 
p. 57). 


48 De gratia primi hominis, c. 7: “Non parva quaestio est sitne sem- 
piterna beatitudo quae in visione Dei sita est finis noster naturalis an 
supernaturalis. .... Respondeo beatitudinem finem naturalem esse quoad 


appetitum, non quoad consecutionem” (Opera omnia, Naples, vol. 5, p. 
191). 


49 Tbid.: “ Neque est aut novum aut hominis natura indignum ut natu- 
raliter appetat quod nonnisi supernaturali auxilio consequi valeat .. . sed 
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Under Baius and the Jansenists this natural ordination to the 
beatific vision was carried to such an extreme that a state of 
pure nature, without this end, was declared to be impossible not 
only for purely spiritual creatures like angels but even for man. 
nations of Baius and the Jansenists we no longer hear of a natu- 
ral ordination or inclination towards the beatific vision as the 
only conceivable end of man. In its place, however, we find a 
transcendental ordination or relation of finality towards this 
vision as the end of a spiritual creature.5? It is extremely diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to discover the difference between this 
transcendental, metaphysical, or ontological ordination and the 
natural inclination of Duns Scotus. 

So far as the teaching of St. Thomas is concerned, it seems to 
have suffered considerably from a confusion on the part of his 
interpreters in regard to matters which he himself was careful 
not to confuse. For him the natural desire of the intellect for 
truth is one thing; the natural desire of the will for happiness is 
another. He admits a natural desire in the intellect for the 
vision of God after His existence is known. He formally denies, 
not once but repeatedly, any natural desire for the vision of God 
as our beatitude, so long as God as He is in Himself remains 
unknown. Yet to this day we find his interpreters puzzled over 
what he meant by his doctrine of a natural desire for the “ bea- 
tific vision.” In the hope that the historical circumstances of 
the times in which he lived and wrote may help to throw light 
on this perennial problem in Thomistic exegesis this paper has 
been written. 

Wituiam R. O’ConNnNorR 


St. Joseph’s Seminary 
Dunwoodie, Yonkers, N. Y. 








contra potius ad maximam ejus pertinet dignitatem quod ad sublimiorem 
finem condita sit quam ut solis viribus attingere possit.” 


50 Cf. Henri Rondet, S.J., Gratia Christi, Paris, 1948, p. 310. 
51 Cf. J. Carreyre, “ Jansénisme,” D.T.C., 8, 367-376. 
This is the central thesis of the Augustinus.54 After the condem- 


52 For a review and criticism of modern views based upon the notion of 
a transcendental ordination of a created intellect to the vision of the divine 
essence as its end, see P. K. Bastable, Desire for God, London, 1947, pp. 
114-132. 
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FINALITY AND BEING 


LL of the “ persistent problems of philosopny ” have an ulti- 
mate bearing upon the human individual. In the light of 
the mode in which they are solved, so will he understand both 
the nature of the universe which surrounds him and the nature 
which he is in himself. Although they are all of the utmost 
importance, yet it is true that the immediate relevancy of these 
basic problems to human interests strikes the mind more force- 
fully in the case of a select few. Among these latter one must 
place the problem of finality. Clearly one’s whole orientation of 
thought and activity will depend upon the manner in which one 
answers the double question; is there or is there not purposeful 
activity within the universe, and if so, what is its nature and 
extent? 

Is the universe filled with forces which are indifferent, alien or 
even hostile to the interests of man? Is man himself but a 
chance creation of these forces, may he lose his nature and dis- 
appear back into these forces for no reason at all, much as he 
appeared? Does man live in a world which exhibits no purpose- 
ful activity beyond that which he himself introduces into it, or is 
there a general reason underlying all of reality which includes 
man within the scope of its purposeful trends? These are not 
questions of speculative interest alone, but they are to be solved 


before man can determine what he is to do with the life he has 
been given to live. 


A consideration of the concept of finality would be greatly 
facilitated if there were some common ground upon which one 
might initiate the discussion, but unfortunately this common 
ground is not to be had. A study of the history of the concept 
of finality makes this evident. Even though one is a “ finalist ” 
he cannot help but feel somewhat grateful to anti-teleologists for 
the clarity and unity with which they maintain their position. 
Whatever the divergences in their basic philosophies, they are 
clear in their assertion that there are only terminal endings in 
activity. There are no goals sought for, no purposes to be 
accomplished. No such unity exists among the finalists. There 
is, perhaps, a general agreement on this one point, that in some 
vague manner the future is immanent in the present in the sense 
that some—or all—beings are tending towards definite goals. 
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But when one inquires of these philosophers how such “ biased ”, 
tendential activities can be accounted for, he receives a different 
answer from each philosopher queried. Consider only the solu- 
tions offered by Plato, Aristotle, Kant, Schopenhauer or White- 
head. Finality is explained through intelligence or through in- 
stinct; it is but a “regulative principle of mind”, or, as with 
Aristotle, the fact is accepted and apparently no explanation of 
the fact is forthcoming. 

It is clearly impossible to undertake an examination of each 
of these individual viewpoints at this time. If then one would 
wish to discuss and defend the existence of finality in reality, 
its extent and nature, the only possible approach to the matter 
is to take a stand in regard to the problem and to examine the 
validity of this position. 

Ordinarily the observations of St. Thomas Aquinas in relation 
to finality are dismissed in a rather summary manner by many 
non-scholastic writers as those of a prejudiced witness. It seems 
apparent to them that the arguments which he presents to estab- 
lish its existence are merely conjured up to sustain a thesis which 
his theology forced him to hold; that of the universal providence 
of God. His finality is thus construed to be somewhat similar to 
Plato’s, a static order superimposed upon reality by God’s provi- 
dential designs. I believe, however, that an examination of St. 
Thomas’ reflections upon finality will present abundant evidence 
that finality is necessarily an integral part of his metaphysical 
system, that a true understanding of the nature of activity, of 
being in its active aspects, will show the logicality of his con- 
clusions. These conclusions of St. Thomas can be summed up 
in two statements. Every agent, every active substance, acts 
for an end. Such activity towards goals can be explained only 
by the workings of spiritual intelligence. If the agent is not 
itself endowed with intelligence, then the reasons for its finalistic 
tendencies must be sought in an intelligence extrinsic to that 
agent. Ultimately one must posit the existence of one Subsistent 
Intelligence which alone will explain the existence of the finality 
which permeates all activity. St. Thomas treats the problem on 
two levels. His first approach is after the manner of the popular 
teleological arguments, that is, he appeals to concrete evidences 
of finality in the universe. The order which appears in the 
regularity of movement of heavenly bodies, the suitability of 
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some beings for others, the activity of beings which manifestly 
tend towards goals which are of benefit for them; all of these 
facts point to the existence of an Intelligence which has fashioned 
beings to act for ends and to accomplish purposes. 

The usual charge that an invalid anthropomorphism vitiates 
all such arguments does not appear to be particularly cogent. 
Man is a part of nature and a privileged part because of the 
ability he possesses of reason and reflection. There would then 
seem to be no a priori reason which could be advanced to prevent 
his interpreting tendential activities in other agents in the light 
of his own experience of purposeful activity within himself. A 
denial of such a right to man separates him from that very 
nature of which he is a part. One might retort the objection of 
anthropomorphism by pointing out that an interpretation of 
activity in terms of determinism or of “ creative novelty ” may 
equally well represent the transference of subjective or human 
experience into a world hypothesis. 

However, there is a second approach to the problem of finality 
in the works of St. Thomas which bypasses the objection of 
anthropomorphism. St. Thomas has examined the nature of 
activity as such on a deeper, more metaphysical level. From 
this study he concludes again that every being acts for an end 
(whether or not it actually attains that end), and he asserts that 
before there can be any action at all on the part of an agent, 
there must be some predetermination of that action established 
by an intellect. 

The discussion of this more metaphysical consideration of the 
problem of finality will be initiated by quoting two simple state- 
ments of St. Thomas. These quotations will provide for an 
enlightening commentary on certain developments which have 
taken place in philosophy since his time—they will also serve to 
introduce his solution of the issue of finality. The first quota- 
tion reads: 


The notion of end (final cause) is properly related to motion and 
operation .. . but since mathematics is not concerned with motion 
or operation it abstracts from ends (final causes) .1 


The second quotation, from the De Veritate, states that the 
reason why certain ancient philosophers non potuerunt, were not 


1 Jn III Sent., d. 27, q. 1, a. 4, ad 11; De Veritate, q. 5, a. 2, c. 
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able to speak of final causes was that, “since they admitted no 
efficient cause, they could not speak of the final cause, since this 
latter is a cause only in so far as it is the reason why the effi- 
cient cause begins to act”. This is equivalent to asserting that 
if there are no true efficient causes operating in reality, there is 
no necessity for positing the final cause and if there are no final 
causes there is no finality, no purposeful activity directed to- 
wards ends. One might then say that the thesis of St. Thomas 
is that where a true metaphysical understanding of the nature of 
motion or change and of efficient causality is lost in any philoso- 
phy, that philosophy will necessarily dispense with finality. If 
it does not, it will adhere to finality only because of a certain 
instinctive necessity, not out of philosophical necessity. ; 

A few general observations will help to throw some light upon 
these observations of St. Thomas. The rise of existential phi- 
losophies in recent times has instigated many new studies by 
thomists on the rdle which existence or the “ existential act” 
plays in his philosophy. This new weighting of thomistic phi- 
losophy towards existence may not be dismissed as a mere 
attempt to prove the modernity of Thomism by “ tying it in” 
with the latest in philosophical theory. In the light of these 
studies it has become increasingly clear that the study of the 
intelligible structure of reality, its essential nature, the study of 
formal causes, has been concentrated upon to such a degree that 
existence itself has been taken for granted as of no importance 
for philosophy. One cannot prove such a statement in a con- 
clusive fashion in a few lines. However, manifest evidence of 
this tendency of philosophy to abstract from existence is dis- 
played, for example, in the attempt of Spinoza to deduce reality 
more geometrico, in the prime importance of the category of 
relation in modern philosophy and in attempts to reduce philoso- 
phy to a clarification of language. Husserl’s placing of existence 
in brackets, the fact that the god of many modern scientists is 
the “ Great Mathematician” rather than Subsistent Existence 
and the capitulation of numerous philosophers to science as the 
only valid gateway to an understanding of reality provide for 
further confirmation of this assertion. Existence is taken for 
granted and there is a general tendency to assume that one has 
exhausted the study of reality when he has completely essential- 
ized it. 
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One consequence of this essentialization of being is that a com- 
plete misapprehension of the nature of efficient causality has 
become prevalent. As Dalbiez has observed, modern “ mathe- 
maticism ” or essentialism, stressing the deductive powers of the 
mind, has recognized only one type of causality, “ what Aristotle 
or St. Thomas would term formal causality, the bond which links 
essences and properties”.? For St. Thomas there is more to 
being than form or essence, there is an underlying existence and 
it is in this existence that he places efficient causality. It has 
been justly observed that the thomistic axiom operatio sequitur 
esse signifies not only that agents act in a mode proportionate 
to their natures, but that causal action flows from the existential 
act and that it is a “ spreading out of existence in time”. For 
most of modern thought, however, the principle of efficient 
causality is a principium rationis which links together reason and 
consequence—it is a principle which remains upon the level of 
essence. 

An example of this essentialization of causality is available in 
Dr. Marx Planck’s controversy with certain “ indeterminists ” 
over the implications to be derived from Heisenberg’s Principle 
of Indeterminacy. He contends against them that the Principle 
does not argue to a basic indeterminacy in reality; one must still 
maintain that all effects are determined by their “ causes”. But 
it is significant to note that in his mind to enquire about causa- 
tion means simply to ask whether or not “in a closed system a 
state at any time is determined by the preceding state and deter- 
mines the latter”. By determination he means formal determi- 
nation, a determination of reason and consequence. There is no 
reference at all to any ontological, existential elements in effi- 
ciency. Planck is introduced legitimately at this point since he 
is a philosopher-scientist and because he has stated explicitly 
that the nature of causality is to be determined solely by science 
since philosophers have only confused the whole issue through 
their disputes.5 Philosophers embracing the scientific method 
will undoubtedly agree with him. 


2 Dalbiez; Premier Cahier de Philosophie de la Nature, Vrin, Paris, 1927, 
p. 125. 

3 Gilson; le Thomisme, Vrin, Paris, 1944, p. 515. 

4 Where Is Science Going?, Norton, New York, 1932, p. 132. 


5 Planck; The Philosophy of Physics, Norton, New York, 1936, p. 43. 
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A quotation from John Dewey will further illustrate the extent 


to which an ontological efficiency has lost its grip both on the 
minds of philosophers and upon reality itself. He says: 


By the nature of the case, causality, however it be defined, consists 
in the sequential order itself. .. . The view held, or implied by some 
“mechanists” which treats an initial term as if it had an inherent 
generative force which it somehow emits and bestows upon its suc- 
cessors, is all of a piece with the view held by teleologists which 
implies that an end brings about its own antecedents. Both make a 
facticiously isolated position in the temporal order a mark of true 


reality. But, in fact, causality is another name for the sequential order 
itself.6 


Dewey is a materialist, or naturalist, but his “ sequential order ” 
is surprisingly similar to the flow of the ghostly phenomena of 
Hume. In both systems the efficient cause has no roots in exist- 
ence and Dewey perfectly fulfils St. Thomas’ prediction that 
where a sense of true efficiency is lost, finality will also neces- 
sarily disappear. 


For a comparable criticism of the inability of idealistic sys- 
tems to account for a true existential activity (and therefore 
causation) one need meation only the strictures placed upon 
Hegelianism by Kierkegaarde. They are too well known to re- 
quire development here, but essentially the same charge is made. 
A Logie moving only in the realm of conceptions and essences 
cannot establish existence. One argues from existence not to it. 
A Logie such as that of Hegel, dealing only with eternally valid 
formal relationships should necessarily abstract from the con- 
tingent and changing. Therefore Kierkegaarde ironically praises 
Hegel for his “unparalleled discovery ”, the introduction of 
movement into logic.? If one tends to be suspicious of any testi- 
mony of an existentialist he may consider the witness of Hart- 
mann. He observes that Hegel “loses contact with the real” 
at the very beginning of the dialectic of Being and Nothingness, 
for, he notes, from a jeu of concepts one cannot legitimately con- 


6 Dewey; Experience and Nature, Norton, New York, 1929, p. 99. 


7 Concluding Unscientific Postscript (Swenson and Lowrie transl.), Prince- 
ton University Press, 1944, p. 270. 
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clude to a similar jew or activity among things. From what 
has been said one can perhaps better appreciate the full force 
of St. Thomas’ remark that in mathematics or in philosophies 
which overemphasize the formal cause to the detriment of effi- 
ciency finality will disappear. Historically, as philosophies have 
tended to move from existence to essence they have lost an 
understanding of the true nature of efficient causality. The result 
has been that they have either denied finality entirely, or if they 
have retained it within the framework of their systems, its pres- 
ence there would not seem to be justified by their philosophical 
principles. If there is no basis for true motion or activity in 
these systems, if motion is dissolved into formal relationships, 


then finality or direction and guidance of movement would 
appear to be superfluous. 


The philosophy of St. Thomas presents an adequate basis for 
the dynamism which he, as all philosophers, recognizes to be 
present in reality. The dynamism of being is evident from the 
fact that each being in the first moment of its existence begins 
to act unless it is impeded in its activity by another object.® 
Individual objects do not exist solely as individuals but they 
have an urge to enter upon relationships with other beings 
through their activities. It is precisely in virtue of their efficient 
activities that relationships exist among objects, for activity is 
a link which binds them together in an order.!° Activity is 
therefore something deeper than a sequential flow of events. In 
the De Potentia it is asserted that “to act is nothing other than 
to communicate . . . that by which an agent is in act”.1! But, 
Thomas notes, an agent is in act through its existence. Although 
at times St. Thomas refers to the form as that through which a 
being is in act, yet he continually adds the clarification that esse 
or existence is the “ actuality of all acts”, that existence is the 


8 Quoted in Marc; L’idée de l’étre chez saint Thomas et dans la Scolas- 
tique postérieure, Archives de Philosophie, vol. X, cahier 1, 1933, p. 137. 


® Summa Theologica, III, q. 34, a. 2, ad 1. 
10 Contra Gentiles, III, 69, Adhuc, subtrahere. 
11 De Potentia, q. 11, a. 1, ¢. 
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act of form and that form is termed act only because through its 
mediumship existence appears upon the scene of reality.!2 

In the words of Joseph de Finance, the originality of Thomism 
lies in its “ moving of the positive pole of the real from form 
towards existence ”’.1% St. Thomas, analyzing the notion of being, 
has looked beyond essence which formalizes existence to the act 
of existence which is the stuff or reality which is informed by 
form. Passing beyond formal relationships, St. Thomas can 
ground the efficient cause in the act of existence and legitimately 
define this cause as that which has an influx or influence upon 
the existence of the thing caused. There is a true dynamism in 
reality, there is real motion and change because existence acts 
upon existence. 

Undoubtedly it will appear as though a disproportionate 
amount of time has been devoted to a consideration of activity 
and efficiency. One can but repeat the warning of St. Thomas 
that if there is no true efficiency in reality, there is no necessity 
for speaking of finality. In purely formal relationships, in a 
philosophy of essence, there is no motion or tendency, there 
would then seem to be no justification in these philosophies for 
asking whether or not there is a purposeful directing of motion 
in reality. In such systems the mind may with equal ease trace 
relationships backward or forward. One may start with the con- 
clusions of Hegel’s philosophy and trace back their intelligible 
relationships to his first principles, or one may reverse the 
process. If there is any sense of direction in these activities, it 
comes from the existent mind which contributes the motion and 
direction because it is an active agent participating in existence. 
If however, all of reality including mind is conceptualized, all of 
reality is immediately rendered static, there is no motion which 
will move. 

When one recognizes that there is true productivity in nature 
and that activity is a “spreading out of existence”, then one 
may legitimately and one must necessarily seek for the reason 
why the activity is of one type rather than another or why it 
tends in one direction rather than another. Finality provides for 
the sufficient reason for direction of activity. An existant agent 


12 Contra Gentiles, III, 38, Inquirendum. 


13 J. de Finance; Etre et Agir, Beauchesne, Paris, 1945, p. 115. 
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can effect real change and motion, but activity cannot be indis- 
criminate and indefinite, it must be tendential. There must be 
an incohastio finis, an immanence of the end of the action con- 
tained in the action even in its very beginnings in the agent. 
Ends, goals and purposes are already incarnated into the struc- 
ture of the agent before it begins to act. They are present there 
in virtue of a tendency resident in the agent which inclines it 
towards those ends. In the words of St. Thomas, “ everything 
that is ordered to something else as its good, has that object 
already present in it according to a certain similitude ”. Simili- 
tude, in this context, does not imply formal likeness but rather 
implies tendency, appetite and inclination. The end has a vicari- 
ous presence in the agent by virtue of a tendential aptitude for 
that end existing in the agent. If the agent did not have this 
previous inclination or determination towards an end, St. Thomas 
affirms, it could not act at all. For if an agent is open to various 
possibilities of action, it will remain indifferent to all of them, 
it will remain in open possibility of action, but will not act unless 
this indifference is removed. Therefore, he concludes, definite 
agents have been predetermined to act for certain goals, they 
have natures within them which incline them towards particular 
goods, otherwise they would not be able to act in any manner. 
Just as existence is determined by essence so that distinct defi- 
nite objects exist, so activity is channeled into definite lines 
through the workings of finality. 

The incarnation of ends into beginnings, of future goals into 
present agents would seem to expose finality to the objection that 
finalistic philosophies “ spatialize time”, that they would have 
the future to be operative in the present, which it cannot be. 
Admittedly the future cannot be operative in the present in a 
materialistic philosophy, but this transmutation of time can be 
effected in a philosophy which acknowledges the existence of 
spiritual mind. Finality implies the existence of a type of intel- 
lect which can, as St. Thomas says, visualize the end to be 
attained, the means necessary for the attainment of the end, and 
thus fashion an agent which can effect the desired end. Paul 
Janet’s criticism of Schopenhauer, that an attempt to explain 
finality through instinct only serves to obscure an already diffi- 
cult concept, may be directed against any system which admits 
to finality and purpose while denying the existence of spiritual 
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mind. Matter of its nature is limited to what it is here and now, 
it can have no commerce with the future. One therefore finds a 
certain difficulty in appreciating how contemporary systems of 
Naturalism are reintroducing teleology as a basic category in the 
explanation of organisms. 

When one reconsiders the fact that St. Thomas sees finality 
as an essential characteristic of acting being, it will appear 
strange that some scholastics have limited the scope of the “ fifth 
way ”, the teleological argument. Influenced by the criticisms of 
Kant they will admit that it, at the most, establishes the exist- 
ence of a supramundane being but not the existence of Infinite 
Intelligence. This contention may be allowed if the argument is 
not developed on a metaphysical plane. In the Summa Contra 
Gentiles St. Thomas anticipated Kant in the restrictions which 
he placed upon the argument trom finality when it is not devel- 
oped in the proper manner. There he notes that a consideration 
of the order present in the universe is a means of leading men’s 
minds to an acknowledgment of the existence of God. But he 
immediately adds a qualification which would appear to rob the 
argument of all its strength. ‘“ But who this being is”, he says, 
“ or of what nature he is, or whether there is only one being who 
is responsible for this order, is not immediately evident from this 
general consideration (of order) .”4” 

One can, however, give the argument a metaphysical character 
by reverting to the finality implied in any activity. In the De 
Potentia it is stated that every being that acts “ from a necessity © 
of nature ” must have its end determined for it by an intelligence 
which is extrinsic to it?®’”If the supra-mundane being spoken 
of above is not Subsistent Intelligence, if intellection and the 
object of intellection are distinct in it, then one must have re- 
course to a superior agent which has established the relationship 
or finality existing between that being and the object of its intel- 
lection. Ultimately then finality will be explained only through 
Subsistent Intelligence in which there is no composition, through 
a Being whose Intellect is identical with His Existence. It is 
through this Self Subsistent Intelligence alone that one is able 
to explain the inner nature of activity, its existential and final- 
istic aspects. 


14 De Potentia, q. 1, a. 5, c. 
15 Jn I Sent., d. 35, q. 1, a. 1, ¢. 
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There are of course many difficulties associated with the con- 
cept of finality. The problems of evil, disorder, waste have 
appeared to be insuperable difficulties to those who have felt 
themselves obliged to conclude against its existence. Many have 
felt that such a concept stifles all incentive towards progress or 
all possibility of any true novelties in the world, although a 
finalist would reply to these latter that progress is possible only 
if it can build upon an underlying rational order in the universe. 

While these difficulties must be considered and weighed, it has 
been the intent of the present paper to restrict itself to a con- 
sideration of the context within which the problem of finality 
can arise and be solved. Such a context or situation is present 
only in a philosophy which pays due respect both to essence and 
existence. As it has been seen, there are philosophies which 
would reduce being to essences and thereby deny to being that 
existence which is its foundation. There exist also today the 
existential philosophies which accentuate the role of act to such 
a degree that essence and intelligibility are almost totally ne- 
glected. The importance of action and decision is so emphasized 
in these philosophies that the intelligible norms by which these 
activities should be guided are either entirely missing or are 
totally subordinate. The result is a tendency towards chaos and 
nihilism. 

Thomism endeavours to coordinate the truth present both in 
essentialisms and existentialisms. Specifically, in regard to act- 
ing beings, in its belief in finality, it includes both existence and 
reason in its explanation of activity. Ortegat’s appreciation of 
Thomism will form a fitting conclusion for this discussion. In 
his words, Thomism rejects both panlogicism and panactualism. 
It integrates existence in the structure or essence which deter- 
mines it, and essence in the dynamism which makes that essence 
expansive and concrete. It adopts a method which is not wholly 
essentialistic nor wholly existential but one which is truly onto- 
logical.® 


RUSSELL COLLINS 
St. John’s Seminary 
Lake Street 
Brighton 36, Mass. 


16 P. Ortegat; Intuition et Religion, Vrin, Paris, 1947, p. 117. 
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THE NATURAL END OF MAN 


R. HENRI pE LUBAC’S now famous Surnaturel has once 
more raised the question: what is the end of man?! It was 
in order to get this question fully aired that the present program 


was proposed by the officers of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association. 


One way not to get a question aired is to present only one 
side of it. In order to avoid this it was decided that both sides 
of the question were to get the fullest sort of expression. More- 
over—and this is a point I make with understandable satisfac- 
faction, it was agreed that the expositors of either side were not 
necessarily to be understood as espousing the cause which they 
were only explaining. This agreement makes my task of explain- 
ing the theory which opposes Fr. de Lubac’s rather delightful. 
No doubt Dr. Pegis finds a like satisfaction in the agreement. 
Neither of us can be tagged for holding.doctrines which we are 
merely explaining. At any rate, whether or no Dr. Pegis wishes 


to be regarded as a devil’s advocate, I most certainly wish to be 
so regarded. 


All this clean fun does not mean we are not in deadly earnest 
about facing the issue. It simply won’t do to be frivolous about 
this matter. Nor will it do to compliment the author of Sur- 
naturel on his stimulating and erudite work, on his good writing,” 
on his interesting and provocative insights into hitherto unex- 
plored fields of theology, with the implication throughout that 
Fr. de Lubac is right in all but his central contention. This is 
no way to talk. We must, it seems, say: either Surnaturel is a 


1 Surnaturel, H. de Lubac, 8.J., Aubier, Paris, 1946, 498 pp. Some think 
that this question must receive final settlement from theology alone. The 
settlement they suggest turns partly upon the notion of the liberty of 
indifference. Such liberty is surely not an exclusively theological notion. 
Vd. Theological Studies, Vol. IX, Num. 2, June, 1948, pp. 243, 246. This 
article (op. cit., pp. 213-249) by the way is the best report to date of the 
criticisms which have been made of Surnaturel. It also contains the fullest 
bibliography on the subject. 


2 One critic warns readers that Surnaturel is particularly fitted to raise 
doubts because it is so well written. This is hitting below the belt. Cf. 
Mélanges de science religieuse, IV, 1947, p. 94. 
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most subtly dangerous work or else it is immortal. Let me 
sharpen that disjunction. If one accepts Fr. de Lubac’s Conclu- 
sion,’ one must accept, it seems, his premises. Sometimes of 
course it may happen that true consequents are suffixed to false 
premises. An argument is then said to conclude to truth by 
accident. Fr. de Lubac, however, is not likely to be right by 
accident ... Thus we have on the one hand a conclusion cor- 
rectly drawn, it seems, from its premises. But this is not all. 
This conclusion is aglow with the spirit of Christ. On the other 
hand the premises of that conclusion are contested by many first 
class theologians. What shall we do? Scrap such a conclusion? 
Or scrap the fairly unanimous opinion of the theologians of the 
past several centuries? They too have the spirit of Christ. The 
dilemma, for one who appreciates the weight of either alterna- 
tive, is little short of agonizing. 

I shall now state the issue. 

As we know, all men are destined to see God face to face in 
the beatific vision. Without resource to accomplish this destiny 
human nature can do so only with the help of God. Variously 
named according to its various stages and the various subjects 
which it affects this help is called sanctifying grace, actual grace, 
theological virtues, gifts of the Holy Ghost, charity, eternal life, 
the light of glory, and so on. The general name for all these 
helps is grace. 

In order to indicate that it elevates man’s powers above the 
limits of their natural accomplishment grace is described as 
supernatural. The supernatural is thus whatever lodges in nature 
as God’s gift by which man can and one day will see God face 
to face. Besides the means to the vision of God, viz., grace and 
all its modalities, the vision itself is also called supernatural 
because it is a destiny which transcends human nature. 

The question now is this: granted that the end of man and 
the means thereto are supernatural, is this supernatural end 
necessary only as an historical fact is necessary, e.g., with the 
necessity which now affects the proposition Caesar crossed the 
Rubicon; or is it necessary also with a necessity which is not 
purely factual? Let us put the question in several ways. Can 
we suppose that the end of man might not have been super- 
natural? Or, conversely, must the end of man have been and be 


3 Op. cit., pp. 383-394. 
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only supernatural? Should we think that God substituted for 
what would otherwise have been a natural end of man a super- 
natural one? That a natural end now subtends, as a permanent 
philosophical possibility, i.e., as an end which could have been, 
the supernatural end? Perhaps the question may be made 
clearer by an example. (The example will necessarily fail, be- 
cause there is no mundane instance of a nature with an end which 
transcends nature, except the nature of man, and it is precisely 
the question about that end which the example is meant to illus- 
trate. Nevertheless the example may have the same hyperbolic 
force as the impossible examples which some Saints have used 
in order to illustrate their love of God—in hell). Assume that 
the end of an acorn is to become an oak. Assume, secondly, that, 
besides destining the acorn to become an oak as He has done by 
that divine art to which is due the very nature of an acorn, God 
furthermore set aside the natural end of the acorn and for it 
substituted another end, e.g., to become a man, whereas the 
acorn’s natural end persisted as a possible cycle underneath its 
new epicycle. Is it in that sense that God destines man to the 
beatific vision? Does human nature, like the acorn, have an end 
which God has pushed aside, affixing thereto in its stead another 
end, a supernatural one? To be a man transcends the power of 
an acorn. In a far more intense way, to see God transcends the 
power of human nature. An acorn cannot on its own become a 
man. (That an acorn could not become a man even by God’s 
power is an irrelevant objection.) A man cannot on his own see 
God. Does this “ cannot” when said of man’s power to see God 
mean only that he cannot attain this supernatural end without 
God’s help, or does it also mean that he canont have a super- 
natural end unless God give it to him over and above the gift 
of nature and nature’s natural destiny? Is it necessary that 
man, like an acorn, have an end within nature which could com- 
plete a cycle even though now it never will? In short is man’s 
end de jure* only supernatural, or is it only de facto super- 
natural? 


4 De jure here means only a necessity consequent upon human nature. 
It has no legalistic connotation such as, e.g., when a man is said to have 
a right to property guaranteed by a sound title. 
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Fr. de Lubac thinks that the beatific vision is the only possible 
goal of a spiritual being; that, gratuitous though this goal is, 
nevertheless its gratuity cannot be interpreted so as to deny that 
it alone is possible. Indeed, the gratuity of this solely possible 
end, viz., the beatific vision, is the more apparent, according to 
Fr. de Lubac, precisely because it is naturally desired as a gift. 
We do not demand gifts. Nor, having a natural desire for it, do 
we not desire this gift. All this, Fr. de Lubac maintains,5 is 
abundantly founded in dogma as well as in the theological tradi- 
tion which culminates in St. Thomas Aquinas. Fr. de Lubac 
makes no attempt to justify his position philosophically. Why 
should he? He is a theologian. Besides, one cannot say every- 
thing at the same time, and we cannot at any rate complain of 
any lack of theological abundance in Surnaturel. 


The arguments against Fr. de Lubac’s position will naturally 
fall into one or other of two sorts: the argument from authority, 
the argument from reason. 


There are two counts on which the argument from authority 


is, in the present instance, rather unsatisfactory. It is unsatis- 
factory first not because authority is unsatisfactory, nor is it 


because it is difficult, as always, to ascertain with certainty 
exactly what authorities mean. The argument from authority 
in the present instance is rather unsatisfactory because no one 
is better prepared than Fr. de Lubac himself to tell us why 
authorities mean exactly what he says they mean. Indeed, he is 
rather an authority himself. At any rate his profound, subtle 
and erudite genius exhibits so forcefully, so surely and con- 


5 Fr. de Lubac’s reasons for this stand are as follows: (1) The system of 
“pure nature” (i.e., human nature whose end could be natural) is largely 
a by-product of controversies with Baius and Jansenius (Surnaturel, Pt. I, 
pp. 15-183). (2) The expression in puris naturalibus, used throughout the 
dispute over the peccability of angels in the order of nature, came to mean 
an order of nature with a natural end. This was not its original meaning, 
viz., the essential characteristics of human or angelic natures (op. cit., Pt. 
II, pp. 187-321). (3) “Supernatural” originally meant transcendent ob- 
jects and miracles; in neither case the end (op. cit., Pt. III, pp. 325-428). 
(4) Man has a natural desire for the vision of God. Hence “man can see 
God” means, not exactly that he “can be elevated” to the end of seeing 
God, but rather that man is elevated to that end and can with God’s grace 
see God; whether man does or does not see God, the end, which is the 
beatific vision, remains the same (op. cit., Notes, pp. 431-494). 
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vincingly, with such dogma-fired charity, the lineaments of his 
own convictions in the history of theological thought that one 
would be rash to oppose him with anything less than an unequi- 
vocal pronouncement of the Church. I do not find any such pro- 
nouncement. Should one speak of the condemnations of Baius 
and Jansenius, Fr. de Lubac knows how those condemnations 
may serve his own contention. Should one allege the impecca- 
bility of angels in the order of nature and consequently their 
installation in the perfection of their final, natural end, Fr. de 
Lubac is prepared to maintain that no creature is impeccable by 
nature, and that a natural angelic impeccability is a recent theo- 
logical importation. If there is question of the meaning of the 
word “ supernatural”, and if one maintains that just as grace is 
“ superadded ” to nature so also there is superadded to the natu- 
ral end a supernatural one, our author is ready with an exquisite 
monograph on the history of the notion of the supernatural which 
abundantly shows that in the matter of the end of man “ super- 
natural” and “superadded” are not synonymous. Thus, he 
maintains, it is historically false to think that whatever may be 
rightly said to be supernatural, e.g., the end of man, is thereby 
and by the same token “ superadded ” to nature. Lastly, if one 
adduces the “ phantom ” of an exigence in human nature for the 
supernatural, which exigence would seem to be postulated by his 
position, Fr. de Lubac is prepared to exorcise that phantom 
thus: this so-called “ exigence ” is the permanent action in us of 
God the Creator, an answer to God’s own appeal. Decidedly, 
the argument from authority against Fr. de Lubac can scarcely 
hope to have better success than his own argument from the 
same source. 


The second reason for the unsatisfactoriness of an argument 
from authority will scarcely be contested by the present audi- 
ence. The weakest of all arguments in philosophy, the argument 
from authority cannot be expected to interest directly the Ameri- 
can Catholic Philosophical Association. 

There is left us the argument from reason. (We may omit the 
sub-philosophical arguments of those who protest in the name 
of their own habits of thought, of those for whom instruction is 
necessary, not argument.) No doubt the argument from reason 
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can and will take many forms.* The common point, so it seems 
to me, of all the arguments from reason must be this: reason 
demands that there be nature; now, nature without at least a 
possible natural end is impossible; hence, nature must have at 
least a possible natural end. 

It is perfectly obvious how Fr. de Lubac would answer this. 
Certainly, he would say, reason demands nature. Certainly, 
nature without a possible natural end is inconceivable. But then, 
you see, Vhomme n’est pas chose naturelle (man is not a thing of 
nature) ,’ and so the whole argument falls to pieces because it 
fails to envisage the notorious paradox of human nature, a para- 
dox which does not contradict but transcends nature. The end 
of human nature lies outside nature. 

As a demurrer to his response and in order to get the question 
argued I advance this consideration. If the end of human nature 
is de jure outside nature, i.e., if a created spirit demands a super- 
natural end, are we not doing something more than allowing for 
a paradox in nature, are we not thereby installing in nature what 
seems to be a contradiction in terms? 

Let us see exactly where this contradiction might seem to lie. 
I take it we are all more or less familiar with the notion of 


6I have seen, to date, only one form of it. The necessity of a super- 
natural end destroys God’s freedom of choice, though not His freedom of 
spontaneity. If the end of a spirit, so the argument runs, must be super- 
natural, then God is free only to choose to create; He is not free to create 
man with a natural end. Now we know that true liberty is the liberty of 
indifference, which supposes several possible terms of choice; whereas there 
are no possible terms in God’s choice to create a substance whose end must 
be supernatural. The author also establishes his position theologically 
thus: we know from revelation that the supernatural is entirely gratuitous; 
now, in de Lubac’s position, the gratuity of the supernatural and the 
liberty of God seem incompatible with the inevitability of the super- 
natural end of man. It is curious that the philosophical argument here 
(from the nature of liberty, viz., the liberty of indifference) occurs in a 
context which demands that the settlement of the question must be made 
by theology alone. Vd. Theological Studies, Vol. IX, Num. 2, June, 1948, 
pp. 243, 246. It is not perfectly clear that freedom of choice at the level 
of philosophy is destroyed by the inevitability of its specific term—if there 
is a term. The liberty of indifference is a philosophical notion and one 
which is not uncontested at that. 


7 Surnaturel, pp: 247, 253-259, 454. 
8 Op. cit., p. 456. 
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nature. Without attempting to adduce the extraordinary refine- 
ments which that notion has received, let us say simply that 
nature is a principle of steadiness, of permanence, of necessity, 
in the flux of change. It is with this principle of nature that 
Aristotle can face calmly the alternatives proposed by Heraclitus 
and Parmenides respectively. There is something changing, 
Aristotle can say to Heraclitus; and against Parmenides he can 
maintain, this something which changes is not absolutely self- 
identical, precisely because it changes. A central core in a 
changing thing, yet not so central as to be absolutely self- 
identical, these are two factors fundamental to the Aristotelian 
notion of nature.1° Without the principle of nature our minds 
go blank in our attempt to understand change. Strive, if you 
can, to think with Heraclitus that there is no subject of predi- 
cates; or strive to think with Parmenides that there are no 
variant predicates of the same subject. Either effort fails. 


Moreover, not only are there subjects of change, not only do 
these subjects change, not only, in short, are there differences in 
a nature; there are also different natures. This we can safely 
maintain quite apart from any success we may or may not have 
in stating by definition what those different natures are. The 
reason is this: different bodies have, respectively, constant, 
steady traits and characteristic ways of acting. Apples come 
from an apple tree, honesty from an honest man, and so on. 
This situation of constancy between some subjects and their 
traits, and between other subjects and their traits demands prin- 
ciples which are at least as stable as the different constancies 
observed. There must be some necessary reason why subjects 
and their traits necessarily hold together, because they do neces- 
sarily hold together. This necessary reason being the Aristo- 
telian nature, it follows that there are as many natures as there 


9 Nature is the source and cause of being moved and of being at rest in 
that to which it belongs primarily, in virtue of itself and not in virtue 
of a concomitant attribute. Aristotle, Phys., 2.1, 192b 21. Vd. Met., 5. 4, 
1014b 16-1015a 16; St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, 1, 29, 1, ad 
4um; I-II, 10, 1; 31, 7; 94, 5, ad 3um. 


10 Vd. Phys., 1, 185b 25-186a 3; 187a 31-187b7. The Aristotelian argu- 
ment is immediately concerned with “being”. However, the argument is 
just as good when it envisages “ nature”, because nature is being related 
to its operation, and operation is in the order of being. 
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are different complexes of observed steadiness. Nature is a rock 
in the river of change. Many such rocks guarantee the many- 
ness of the natures in the flux. 


Lastly, we can safely assert not only that there are natures, 
not only that these natures differ, we can also assert sometimes 
how far these differences go. It is perfectly clear that in mathe- 
matical “ bodies ” there is a difference as between yes and no in 
the intelligible structure of a straight and a crooked line. Is the 
line between A and B straight? Yes. Is the line between A and 


straight? 





wl in 1 
B which deviates by an eccentricity of 1,000,000,000 


No, not even if we should be unable to recognize or measure that 
deviation. Mathematical “ bodies ” however are not so pertinent 
to our subject. Natural bodies are more to our purpose. And 
among them also we can sometimes discern as profound a differ- 
ence as there is between yes and no. Is a beast a plant? No. 
Is a dog a beast? Yes. The reason why we must sometimes 
acknowledge these profound differences in natural bodies may be 
stated as follows. Granted that there are differences in and 
among natures because natures keep their characteristic actions 
and reactions, it is perfectly obvious from the principle of proper 
and final causality that they do so because there must be in them 
a force, a necessity, a guided tendency to hold steady in the kind 
of activity they put forth as well as in their putting forth the 
kind of activity which is peculiar to them. Here we have the 
limit to which we must go in the profundity of the differences 
which we recogriize among bodies: because the laws immanent in 
natures are no more than guided tendencies to realize by nature’s 
operation a definite purpose; because one definite purpose some- 
times differs from another definite purpose as one intelligible 
differs from another intelligible, it is clear that we sometimes 
have two intelligibles as different as yes is different from no. Is 
human seed different from animal seed? Yes. They differ as one 
intelligible differs from another. Not that this difference is im- 
mediately recognizable in the two seeds. It is recognizable to be 
in the two seeds because two different achievements issue from 
each respectively. Nature is nothing but being in the throes of 
its appetites; knowing these appetites—because we sometimes 
know their achievements, we know and distinguish natures. 
There is no other way of knowing natures. In sum, suppress 
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different natures and you suppress beings, for it is beings which 
differ in their natures. So also, suppress knowledge of differences 
of natures and you suppress knowledge of being, for it is of dif- 
ferent natures that we have knowledge. 

Subtending the above relations of nature to knowledge there is 
the principle of causality. That is, although the relation to a 
cause does not enter into the definition of a thing which is caused, 
nevertheless without the relation of its cause, which is revealed 
in the analysis of its being, the thing to be defined could not be 
defined, because it either is not or could not be. It is true of 
course that the causality which immediately makes possible a 
definition is efficient causality. But efficient causality functions 
only through a final cause, and so both efficient as well as final 
causes make definition of natural bodies possible. 

We now come to the nature of man. Applying the principles 
suggested we seem convinced that the correct definition of man 
is rational animal. The operations characteristic of him are 
rational, and so we run these operations by an intelligible line to 
a rational nature. We see also that this definition is possible 
only because efficient causality, which functions through final 
causality, makes it possible for the thing-to-be-defined to be, 
and therefore makes it possible for it to be defined. Up to this 
point no one, I believe—least of all Fr. de Lubac, would contest 
the substantial soundness of what has been said. Man is a 
rational animal because only a rational nature accounts for this 
nature’s characteristic operations. 

Nevertheless, the finality there is between a rational nature 
and its operations (rational nature is no account of these opera- 
tions) is not quite all there is to the matter. These operations 
themselves, what are they for? We certainly cannot say that in 
them their finality is exhausted as is exhausted the finality of an 
acorn’s operations in having become the oak tree. No object of 
knowledge, be it God himself (known “ naturally ” of course), 
so fixes and stabilizes man’s knowledge that there is no other 
thing to know, or nothing more to be known about the same 
thing. The acorn has nothing more to do than become an oak. 
Not so with the thinking animal. He always has more things 
to think about and more to think about any one thing. Man’s 


operations are not determined ad unum as nature’s operations 
are. 
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Thus there overlies our definition of man a sort of mystery. 
Even though the end of his nature be to achieve rational activity, 
even though this rational activity finds its achievement in know- 
ing the highest intelligible, God, as Aristotle so well knew, it still 
remains that man’s knowledge of God does not and cannot be 
that perfect satiety of rational activity which a strict end is sup- 
posed to achieve. The paradox, then, is here: the end of man 
is to know God; yet that achievement is not strictly a terminus 
of rational activity. Consequently, we seem to have an end 
which, upon examination, turns out not to be an end—not, i.e., 
if end is assumed to mean the full and perfect account of ac- 
tivity. Several ways out are attempted. First, stare at the 
matter without saying anything. This way is, according to St. 
Thomas, the position of the Greeks. A very saddening position, 
he remarks." Secondly, say that man’s rational activity has no 
de jure end in nature, precisely because if it had, there would be 
no end to it. This is Fr. de Lubac’s position, considerably im- 
poverished. Or say, thirdly, that man has no de facto or de jure 
end in nature as nature is actually given, but he has a de jure 
end within the limits of a nature which could have been given 
but is not: the state of “ pure nature”. True, in the state of pure 
nature man’s end would not have been that perfect satiety which 
an end seems to demand; but it is part and parcel of rational 
activity not to demand more than can be given. 

This third position, says Fr. de Lubac, marks the extreme limit 
of that Thomistic consolidation of creatures in their proper being 
which has, so to say, given the vertebrae to the diaphanous and 
fluid world of Augustinism.1? He is dead right. Right, not only 
in that “ pure nature ” is the extreme limit of Thomism, but also 
right in that this is the vertebrate system of St. Augustine’s fluid 
world. 

The question is, can we get along without the vertebrate sys- 
tem? Certainly Augustine knew that creatures were causes: 
“ Accordingly He (God) so governs all the things which He has 
created that He also allows them to exercise and perform their 
own movements ”.1% Yet if we interrogate St. Augustine not on 


11 §t. Thomas Aquinas, C.G., III, 48 in fine. 
12 Surnaturel, p. 158. 
13 De Civ. Dei, VII, 30; PL, XLI, 220. 
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his intentions to preserve causality but on the manner in which 
he preserves it, we find his answer to be seminal principles and 
divine illumination. The doctrine of seminal principles is this: 
the effects of creatures are put into nature by God at the first 
moment of nature’s creation. Thereafter these effects pop out 
as from under wraps; they were there all the time. The doctrine 
of illumination is this: the truth of those judgments which now- 
adays are called essential judgments is from God. Will these 
two explanations of causality suffice? It is unnecessary to tell 
this audience that St. Thomas Aquinas did not think so.* It is 
more interesting to ask him why he did not think so. He did 
not think so because seminal principles and divine illumination 
seem to destroy causality: “if inferior agents do no more than 
bring out into the open from their concealment the forms and the 
habits of virtues and of the sciences, by way of removing the 
impediments which covered them over, it follows that no inferior 
agents act except accidentally ”; and again, “it does not seem 
probable that there be no principle in the rational soul by which 
it can fulfill its natural operation ”.15 Thus St. Thomas seems to 
think that man as constituted by nature would not have been 
well enough made if he had not in himself the principles by 
which he would complete his operation, which is understanding.¢ 


Now, quite apart from the authority of this position; quite 
apart, even, from the question whether this be the position of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, the position itself seems forced upon us by 
the nature of the case. Consider: there are natures; natures are 
inconceivable except as fixed by appetite upon ends. If the end 
of human nature is not de facto natural, not de facto within 
nature, philosophy has no particular objection to raise. If, how- 
ever, the end of human nature is de jure supernatural, there 


14 De Ver., XI, 1, resp.; Summa Theol., I, 115, 2, resp. et ad 4um; In II 
Sent., d. 17, q. 2, a. 1, sol.: et ideo, remotis praedictis erroribus; In III de 
Anima, 1. I, n. 10: non enim homo esset a natura. . . 


15 De Ver., XI, 1, resp.; In II Sent., d. 17, q. 2, a. 1, sol. 


16 Jn III de Anima, 1.1, n. 10: non enim homo esset a natura sufficienter 
constitutus, si non haberet in seipso principia quibus posset operationem 
complere, quae est intelligere.... St. Thomas is of course proving here 
the necessity of an agent intellect as opposed to the necessity of Augus- 
tinian illumination, but it is not clear why this principle should be limited. 
He is arguing in favor of creaturely causality. 
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seems to be a philosophical objection to that. A de jure super- 
natural end excludes by hypothesis a de jure natural end. Now, 
once a de jure natural end is excluded (I speak of course of a 
de jure natural end which could have been, not of one which 
actually is: I speak, i.e., of the state of “ pure nature ’’), it seems 
impossible to speak any longer of human nature as nature; and 
by the same token we cannot speak any longer of supernature, 
because there is no nature left for supernature to transcend. 

Fr. de Lubac, as was remarked, would answer to the above 
in this way: “ Certainly you cannot speak of human nature as 
you do of other natures; indeed that is exactly the spot from 
which I took off: l’homme n’est pas chose naturelle”. But the 
point I raise is this: can we safely take off from a flat denial that 
man is not a thing of nature? Are we not, in denying that man 
has a natural power to compass a natural end, denying also 
causality in nature? To raise a question of fact (does man 
think?) and to raise the question of the reason for a fact (why 
does man think?), this is to seek a cause, for “‘ middle” here is 
cause. Now, once you have said, yes, man thinks, and once you 
have said, man thinks because he is rational; you have identified 
the cause of his thinking with his nature.7 And once you have 
done that, you have, it seems, so linked nature with causality 
that one stands or falls with the other. Granted this, does it not 
become difficult to think of a cause in nature, viz., a rational 
animal, which cannot by its natural operations cause its natural 
end because there is no natural end for it to cause? Put it this 
way: natures are causes; but if man is not a thing of nature, 
he cannot, it seems, be a cause. Can we safely surrender the 
causality of nature as we seem to do in locating the de jure end 
of man outside of nature? 

You will observe that this objection to the de jure super- 
natural end of man has been proposed from a philosophical view- 
point, and that it has been proposed as being the factor common 
to all philosophical objections. You will observe also that the 
Aristotelico-Thomistic source from which the objection is drawn 
is incidental to the validity, if any, of the objection itself. Yes 
or no, is man a cause? If he is, how can he fail to have a de jure 
natural end without failing to be a cause? This seems to be an 
objection which transcends the history of the problem. 


17 Analyt. Post., II, 89b 22. 
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Nevertheless, the history of the problem may illuminate the 
philosophy involved in it. A few rapid remarks will suffice here. 
St. Thomas’ main philosophical effort seems to have been to 
restore causality to Augustinian natures: Dei adjutores sumus. 
Not that St. Augustine did not know and assert this causality. 
He knew it and often asserted it. But Augustine could not quite 
succeed in making a Greek world go to work, not at least with 
his seminal principles and divine illumination. St. Thomas made 
the Greek world go to work, and then it was no longer a Greek 
world. It was a created world, created with the fecundity which 
imitated the fecundity of God himself. In accomplishing this 
task of getting the Greek world on its feet and making it a going 
concern, St. Thomas was confronted with two data: the end of 
man is supernatural; there is a natural, infrustrable desire in 
man for the vision of God. What could he do, one may ask, 
with a Greek “ nature ”, which finds within nature its own end, 
and a Christian nature which finds its end outside of nature? He 
could have postulated a state of “ pure nature”, which allows a 
Greek nature to rattle around comfortably and with plenty of 
elbow-room within the confines of the new Christian horizon. 
He could have done this, but, so it seems, he did not. In this, 
I believe, Fr. de Lubac is right: St. Thomas does not seem to be 
the author of the notion of pure nature. Or St. Thomas could 
have asserted both the presence of a Greek nature within creation 
and also the fixation of that nature by natural appetite upon the 
vision of God. He certainly did maintain that man has a natu- 
ral desire for the vision of God. Did he also induct into his 
Christian universe a Greek nature? It seems that he did. Writes 
Fr. de Lubac: “... the nature which he had in mind, completely 
spiritual though it was, did not differ essentially from the other 
natures which made up his universe. It was that ‘ philosophic’ 
nature such as the Ancients had conceived it.... It was not 
quite, any more, that Image of God whose traits the Fathers of 
the Church had so sharply chiseled out, less under the inspira- 
tion of Plato than of the Bible. ... For Aristotle nature was 
a center of properties and a source of activity strictly delimited 
and enclosed within its own order. Now, everywhere in St. 
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Thomas these two conceptions of the Aristotelian nature and the 
patristic image intermix without one being able to say whether 
they truly combine or collide, nor which one of the two finalities 
succeeds in overcoming the other”.1® This is the reason, Fr. de 
Lubac maintains, why St. Thomas contributed more than any 
one else to give rise to the difficulty which he himself did not 
see. In sum, thanks to St. Thomas and for better or worse, the 
Aristotelian “ nature ” is in Christian philosophy. 

Now that it is there, what shall we do about it? Shall we say 
that the Aristotelian nature is operative in Christian philosophy 
within the zone of the necessary; whereas within the zone of the 
free, the voluntary, the moral, another activity—supernatural this 
other activity, takes over? ?® Shall we affront the “ physicism ” 

-of an Aristotelian nature with a “ moralism” of a Christian 
man? 2° §t. Thomas Aquinas did so. He limited the Aristotelian 
nature within Christian philosophy to operations determined ad 
unum. He also allowed that it is grace, the permanent action 
of God within us, by which we have the moral order.?! 


Now then, if in point of fact St. Thomas Aquinas did this, if 
he adopted an Aristotelian nature and at the same time adapted 
that nature so as to allow it a natural desire for God and a 
supernatural end; if he confronted the patristic image with the 
Aristotelian cause; if he left the matter at that; what else can 
others do in order to keep those two factors of image and nature 
from colliding or combining falsely, except postulate a state of 
pure nature? With this question we are back at philosophy. 
And I find that perhaps my original philosophical objection is 
really a question. If the state of pure nature is objectionable, 
what do we propose to substitute for it in order to keep a philo- 
sophical understanding of human nature? Indeed, is there any 
philosophical understanding possible of human nature without 


18 Surnaturel, p. 435. In the same vein, cf. p. 257, n. 2; p. 259, n. 3. 
19 Op. cit., p. 251. Vd. pp. 231-260; p. 487. 

20 Op. cit., p. 285. 

21 Op. cit., p. 487. 
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this state of pure nature? In short, when Fr. de Lubac main- 
tains that man is not a thing of nature, I ask, why not.?? 


GerrarD SMITH, S.J. 
Marquette University 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





22 Having been limited to the proposal of an objection, I shall not trans- 
gress that particular job in the text. Yet I may be allowed to reflect upon 
the total situation in a note. It does not seem quite true to say that 
St. Thomas took over the Aristotelian “nature” as such. In Aristotle, 
nature (substance, form, ousia) was a cause, and it was a cause in the 
measure in which it was being. Aristotelian nature is not quite endowed 
with the efficacy of that which is nature by its esse. St. Thomas’ nature, 
on the other hand, is so endowed. In Aristotle, to-be is to be a nature or 
substance. In St. Thomas, substance is the proper subject of esse. Now, 
the measure of a thing’s being is the measure of its causality. And so in 
Aristotle nature causes by way of material, formal, final, and movent 
causality. In St. Thomas, since it is by esse that there are substances, it 
is by esse that substances cause. And so in St. Thomas natures cause by 
all the Aristotelian causalities plus the efficient causality by which they 
produce being. In the measure that St. Thomas made substances to be 
and to cause by their esse, in that measure he made efficient causes to be 
far more effective than Aristotelian natures, because St. Thomas conceived 
substances as productive of being. “ Nature” in St. Thomas causes not 
merely by being a subject, or a form, or an end, but also by effectively 
producing. The way therefore is open to admitting that everything in the 
patristic image is found in St. Thomas’ “ nature” plus the technical philo- 
sophical justification (the vertebrate system) of Augustinism. In other 
words, if Fr. de Lubac be right, he could it seems draw more support from 
St. Thomas’ “nature” than he is inclined to recognize. It is thus that 


Fr. de Lubac’s magnificent conclusion could be squarely based, it seems, 
on St. Thomas’ premises. 
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NATURE AND SPIRIT: SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE 
PROBLEM OF THE END OF MAN 


Coeur qui a tant revé, 
O coeur charnel, 

O coeur inachevé, 
Coeur éternel. 


—Cuar.es Pécuy, Quatrains 


I 


ATHER GERARD SMITH has done me a genuine service 
by his paper! and I wish to begin my own discussion by 
acknowledging that service. In the first place, he has fastened 
upon that point in Father de Lubac’s book? which contains its 
strength and its obscurity. Man is not a thing of nature, runs 
Father de Lubac’s challenging hyperbole; and by this challenge 
he wishes to stress the truth that man, as a spiritual creature, 
has by nature no final end other than the vision of God. Yet 
the hyperbole, while containing a truth, also conceals a difficulty. 
The difficulty centers around Father de Lubac’s fear of Aristotle 
and Aristotelian natures; so much so, that Father Smith in his 
conclusion is led to wonder whether the fear of Aristotelian 


1Cf. the present Proceedings, previous paper, p. 47. 
I should like to record here my indebtedness to several illuminating 


discussions on the end of man which took place recently in the Pontifical 
Institute. 


2 Henri de Lubac, 8.J., Supernaturel, Etudes Historiques (Paris: Aubier, 
1946)—For a comprehensive introduction to the already considerable 
literature on this book, cf. Philip J. Donnelly, 8.J., in Theological Studies, 
VIII (1947), pp. 483-491; IX (1948), pp. 213-249, 554-560. For a recent and 
extremely thoughtful review, cf. Victor White, O.P., in Dominican Studies, 
II (1949), pp. 62-73. 

The present paper does not deal with the question of natural desire, 
currently being debated anew. On this question, cf. Antoninus Finili, O.P., 
“Natural Desire” (Dominican Studies, I, 1948, pp. 313-359; II, 1949, pp. 
1-15); William R. O’Connor, The Eternal Quest (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1947 [on which cf. Donald J. Gallagher in The Modern 
Schoolman, XXVI, 1, Jan., 1949, pp. 159-173]); The Natural Desire for 
God (Aquinas Lecture, 1948. Milwaukee: Marquette U. Press, 1949); 


Patrick K. Bastable, Desire for God (London and Dublin: Burns Oates & 
Washbourne Ltd., 1947). 


3 Surnaturel, pp. 247, 255, etc. 
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natures is not threatening to drive philosophy out of Christianity. 
This is my second indebtedness to Father Smith. All in all, in 
his delightful role of devil’s advocate, Father Smith neither 
agrees nor disagrees with Father de Lubac. Or rather, he agrees, 
certainly, that man is not a thing of nature because he is a 
spiritual being; but he wants to know whether Father de Lubac’s 
denial, if maintained literally, does not eliminate from man all 
human understanding of his being and all creaturely participa- 
tion in the work of the divine providence. 


Now, while the problem of the constitution of a spiritual crea- 
ture such as man is a philosophical one, yet it is no less a fact 
that this problem is deeply hidden in the historical clothing that 
it has worn. The result is that at least some of its philosophical 
difficulties are the outcome of historical misdirections. For Father 
de Lubac has come to know Aristotle only to fear him, and his 
fear sticks very deep. 


Had Father de Lubac merely said that Aristotle’s theory of 
the natural is wrong because Aristotelian natures are entirely 
closed in their finality, the problem at issue would have been a 
purely historical one. Had he said that St. Thomas brought 
about an unsuccessful mixture between the traditional Augus- 
tinian view of man as fundamentally a mind made in the image 
of God and the Aristotelian view of man as a composite sub- 
stance that spends the coin of its existence in the search of a 
purely human beatitude, unknown to God and undesired by Him, 
this too would have been a purely historical decision on Father 
de Lubac’s part. Right or wrong, Father de Lubac could then 
have gone on to formulate a new theory of the meaning of the 
natural and its constitution; and he could have proposed this 
theory as more adequate than either that of Aristotle or St. 
Thomas. Now, it is not at all clear that Father de Lubac does 
not have a sort of theory of created spiritual natures in the con- 
clusion to Surnaturel What is certain, however, is that he does 
not insist upon it; for the only notion of the natural that he 
seems explicitly to have considered, so far as I can gather from 
Surnaturel, is the one which ultimately stems from Aristotle, 
which St. Thomas tried to Christianize and (according to Father 
de Lubac) failed, and which Father de Lubac himself rejects by 


4 Op. cit., pp. 483-494. 
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saying that man is not a thing of nature. In-brief, in the pres- 
ence of the supposed errors of Aristotle and St. Thomas, Father 
de Lubac suppresses Aristotelian nature and its necessary tend- 
ency in order to save the gratuity of the supernatural. 


II 


I should like to consider this point at some length. For I 
believe that Father de Lubac’s position on the end of man is 
correct, and that he could have presented it in a more substantial 
way if, in order to suppress the Aristotelian natural, he did not 
make it impossible for spiritual creatures to have natures. I 
agree with Father Smith that the question which Father de 
Lubac must answer is whether the notion of a created spiritual 
nature makes philosophical sense for him. Everything in Sur- 
naturel proceeds as though it does not. Here, it seems to me, is 
the crux of the problem; here is the dilemma which has forced 
Father de Lubac to flee from the Schoolmen (including St. 
Thomas) to the Fathers of the Church in order to discover the 
authentic Christian man—the humble creature, called to super- 
natural beatitude. 


If, Father de Lubae seems to argue,® if you bottle the Patristic 
man within an Aristotelian nature, then the Christian man of 
the Fathers will suffer two losses. Aristotelian nature is not a 
creature, and it is self-enclosed. The Patristic man, on the other 
hand, freely created and gratuitously elevated, hardly knew what 
was natural within him. He was (to introduce a figure from the 
Life of St. John Damascene) ® a lit candle, whose lighting was 

a gift of the Holy Spirit. “For Aristotle, on the other hand, 
nature was a center of properties and a source of activity strictly 
delimited and closed within its own order.”7 Father de Lubac 
cannot forget that Aristotelian nature was originally part of an 
uncreated world. No doubt, St. Thomas baptized it and made 
it a creature. But what Father de Lubac wants to know is this. 
Does not Aristotelian nature, even when it is called a creature, 
become only extrinsically changed, and hence does it not lead 


5 Op. cit., p. 435. 
6 Vita S. Joannis Damasceni, XII (PG 94, 448c). 
7 Surnaturel, pp. 435, 479, note 3. 
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ultimately to an insuperable dilemma in the relations between 
nature and grace? 

If I have not misunderstood Father de Lubac’s first Historical 
Note ® the dilemma precipitated by Aristotle is as follows. Be- 
cause an Aristotelian nature is necessary in its own right, its 
finality is wholly immanent, wholly self-enclosed. Hence, man’s 
natural desire for his end, being wholly self-enclosed, must lead 
an Aristotelianizing Catholic theologian to an impasse. For, on 
an Aristotelian basis, the supernatural vocation of the Christian 
man is either impossible or unnecessary. It is unnecessary if you 
include the desire for the vision of God within the necessary 
finality of human nature; for the Aristotelian man will syllogize 
his way into heaven under the guidance of his nature. On the 
other hand, man’s supernatural vocation becomes impossible if, 
in order to safeguard the gratuity of grace, the desire of man’s 
nature is not understood as a desire for God; since in that case 
nature cannot lead to that to which it has no interior impulse 
and ordination. In short, the Aristotelian man (I mean, the 
Christian man who defines his own nature in Aristotelian terms) 
is a citizen of the heavenly Jerusalem either by nature or not 
at all. He cannot be called to what his nature does not call him. 
Truly, what have Athens and Jerusalem to do with one another! 

No wonder Father de Lubac thinks that man is not a thing of 
nature! How, indeed, can nature so conceived be elevated? 
From this point of view, it is not at all remarkable that St. 
Thomas Aquinas should be held to have been unsuccessful in his 
effort to Christianize Aristotelian nature, and to have left it in 
a state of unresolved tension with the Patristic doctrine of man 
as made in the image of God His Creator and Redeemer. In- 
deed, Aristotelian nature, having neither a Creator nor a Re- 
deemer, is not in the image of anything but itself. Father de 
Lubac admits that St. Thomas did not carry the implications 
of Aristotelian naturalism to their logical outcome; had he done 
so, he would have been unable to save the supernatural character 
of the beatific vision.® 

This is certainly a grave conclusion, whose gravity should not 
in any way be minimized. Quite the contrary, we should face 
the issue as thus drawn. Father de Lubac, let us acknowledge, 


8 Op. cit., pp. 431-438. 
9 Op. cit., pp. 436-437. 
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is forcing us to do something about a cruel dilemma. Either we 
must eliminate Aristotelian naturalism from Christianity in order 
to save the supernatural, or we must exorcise the demon of a 
closed naturalism in order to include genuinely creaturely natures 
under the providence of a God Who goes before us in all that we 
are and do. 

But the present situation, though giave, is hardly desperate. 
For in that profound conclusion which he has written to Sur- 
naturel,° Father de Lubac makes it perfectly clear that his 
opposition to Aristotle and his estimate of St. Thomas are not 
rooted in any anti-naturalism. Rather are they rooted in the 
conviction that the world in which man is living is a personal 
world of freedom and friendship, a world in which man desires 
God, but not as an animal desires its prey. He seeks God in 
freedom, turns to Him with freedom, knowing that his turning 
is itself a divine gift. This is a world in which the measure of 
man’s desire of God is the measure of his dependence on God.1! 
This is a world, therefore, in which nature’s desire is not a re- 
quest addressed to God, but an answer to an invitation already 
addressed by God to-nature. Hence, this is a world in which 


nature’s finality is preceded by a divine call to existence and to 
elevation. 


Ill 


My aim in reaching this conclusion has not been to proceed 
from it to a participation in the thriving debate precipitated by 
Father de Lubac’s book. The main strength and purpose of 
Surnaturel is to argue that man has one and only one end, 
namely, the vision of God. Against this it has been urged by 
Father de Broglie that the gratuity of grace can be saved only 
if we suppose that the non-vocation of man to grace is possible.!* 
Could man have been created in puris naturalibus? To this 
question the answer is, evidently, yes; but perhaps this yes does 
not prove as much against Father de Lubac as it has been sup- 
posed. Indeed, a gratuitously given gift is such that it could 


10 Op. cit., pp. 483-494. 
11 Op. cit., p. 488. 


12 Vitus de Broglie, S.J. De Fine Ultimo Humanae Vitae, Tractatus 
Theologicus, Pars Prior, Positiva (Paris: G. Beauchesne et ses Fils, 1948), 
pp. 163-200, 245-259. 
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have been withheld; but all this proves is that the gratuitous 
gift is, in fact, gratuitous.1* What it does not prove, so far as 
I can see, is that there was another and alternative end to which 
God might have directed man, which the supernatural end has 
replaced and superseded. There is no end other than God Him- 
self, no end short of the vision of God Himself, to which a 
spiritual creature can be directed. The doctrine of the non- 
vocation of man, therefore, does not in itself touch the main 
position of Father de Lubac, nor the main issue raised by him. 
For if we understand matters as he has done, then the gratuity 
of grace does not imply that the beatific vision has been substi- 
tuted by God for what might have been the natural repose of 
the spiritual creature in the possession of its natural beatitude; 
it rather means that God has called man to his end, that man 
can reach his end only by being called to it, and that this calling 
and elevation, being entirely gratuitous, might not have taken 
place. The alternatives, therefore, that Father de Lubac en- 
visages are not two sorts of repose, the one of nature and the 
other of grace, for human nature has no connatural order of 
repose; the alternatives are, rather, repose in a supernaturally 


given beatitude or (failing that) an endless search for repose and 
hence no final repose at all. 


What is most interesting about the position of Father de Lubac 
is that St. Thomas Aquinas held it some seven centuries ago. 
Perhaps I should add that my intention in calling attention to 
this fact is not at all to praise St. Thomas for such remarkable 
modernity. Nor have I intended to give Father de Lubac com- 
fort by finding his position in St. Thomas—supposing always 
that Father de Lubac is in need of comfort! The problem is 
really much more serious than these diversions. Had Father de 
Lubac been less afraid of Aristotelian natures, it might have 
been possible for him to see that the cause of his fear was non- 
existent. I do not say this as a criticism. I say it because, 
accepting fully the notion of the natural endlessness of human 


13 St. Thomas holds that God could have left man in conditione naturae 
suae. Cf. In II Sent., d. 31, q. 1, a. 2, ad 3 (ed. P. Mandonnet, O.P., vol. 
II, p. 810); De Malo, IV, 1, ad 14. But it is to be observed, as Father 
R. A. Gauthier, O.P., has justly noted (art. infra cit. [ef. note 18], p. 264, 


note 2), that St. Thomas has expressly spoken only of beatitudo imperfecta 
and beatitudo perfecta. 
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nature, I should like to insist that St. Thomas has gone farther 
than he in the same direction. For Father de Lubac, fearing 
what he considers to be the closed natures of Aristotle, has a 
philosophical hole in his conception of man, whereas St. Thomas 
Aquinas can verify in his view of the Christian man a unity of 
grace and nature in which grace perfects nature precisely because 
there is a nature to be perfected. And should it be asked: but 
if Father de Lubac is right in thinking that Aristotelian natures 
are closed, how could St. Thomas have succeeded in doing the 
impossible? I must reply that, evidently, St. Thomas could not 
have successfully baptized Aristotelian natures, if Father de 
Lubac’s supposition be correct. To repeat: on Father de Lubac’s 
assumption, it is either impossible or unnecessary to elevate 
Aristotelian natures. If the assumption be correct, St. Thomas 
worked in vain, and, I may add, his allegiance to Aristotle 
deserved all the scorn and censure directed against it by late 
thirteenth century Augustinian theologians. 


But, salvo meliori judicio, I submit that the assumption is not 
correct. The only way in which Father de Lubac could be right 
is if we commit the-anachronism of transforming an ancient 
Greek called Aristotle into a mediaeval Moor called Averroes. 
Mediaeval Averroists believed in Aristotelian natures closed 
against the Christian doctrine of creation. Now Aristotle did 
not deny the doctrine of creation, if only because he did not 
know it. For the same reason, he did not undertake to close the 
nature of man against the influence of a creating and redeeming 
God, since he knew neither of man’s creation nor of his redemp- 
tion. Let us grant that Aristotle did not know man’s creature- 
hood, and that to this extent his doctrine needs correcting and 
transforming. The question then is this: what is there in his 
philosophy which prevents transformation? Aristotelian natures 
are certainly not closed, if that means that Aristotle closed them. 
Clearly, he did not. No, it will be objected, he did not close 
them, but neither did he open them. Now that is true, but it 
proves nothing; or, rather, it proves that anyone who closes 
natures may be called upon to open them. The fact is that 
Aristotle neither closed natures nor did he open them. Against 
Plato, he merely observed their existence, their constitution and 
their unity. Indeed, the doctrine of closed natures is an Averro- 
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istic bogy used by some philosophers and theologians to frighten 
their more susceptible brethren. As St. Thomas understood the 
problem, you cannot say that natures are closed or open by the 
fact of being natures.'* 

Let us even go farther. A nature qua nature is a whole, a fixed 
source of operation, with an intrinsic finality to a proportioned 
end. Natures qua natures are closed only in the sense that they 
are not subject to more and less. There are, to be sure, closed 
natures, but they are closed, not because they are natures, but 
because they are material. If there are creatures with spiritual 
natures, then they are open because they are spiritual. What is 
more, even if Aristotle had been wrong on this point, there would 
be no need to repeat his mistake. Natures cannot be opened or 
closed from the outside; and it is impossible that spiritual 
natures be closed from within, since their very spirituality is a 
guarantee against such a determination. To suppose with Father 
de Lubac that Aristotelian natures are closed, and that St. 
Thomas set about unsuccessfully to open them, is a serious mis- 
understanding. Nature means wholeness, not closedness; and 
the finality of a nature is as open as that nature is in its consti- 
tution. 

We can enter the historical problem more directly by answer- 
ing another possible objection. If, it may be urged, Aristo- 
telian natures are not closed, how is it that Aristotle limited man 
to a purely human and temporal beatitude, to a beatitude as a 
man? 15 Certainly, Aristotle did this, but the reason is not that 
he closed the finality of human nature within itself. The reason 
is an error concerning the immortality of the soul.1® Aristotle 


14 De Malo, VI, is an admirably compact text in which to see how the 
economy of forma — inclinatio > actus is common to man and to res 
naturales, yet how this economy (it is the economy of nature) is realized 
differently in physical things, in animals and in man. 


15 Nic. Eth., I, 10, 1101a 20-21. Note the comment of St. Thomas: 
“Unde Philosophus, in I Ethicorum, ponens beatitudinem hominis in hac 
vita, dicit eam imperfectam . . .” (Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 3, a. 2, ad 4). 


16 As it has been shown, the more Aristotle faced the consequences of 
saying that the soul is the substantial form of the body, the more he was 
confronted by what was to remain for him an insoluble dilemma: what is 
the relation between a mortal, individual soul and an eternal intellect? 
This question, which was to prove a classic difficulty for Aristotle’s com- 
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knew that the intellect is from the outside, alone eternal and 
incorruptible; what he does not seem to have known is how there 
can be an individual incorruptible intellect in each man. Had 
Aristotle known the intellect as a creature, he might have under- 
stood how it could unite with an equally creaturely matter to 
form one nature. He might then have been able to proportion 
the spiritual and the material to one another within the unity of 
man, so that the multiplication of the intellect could be at once 
the source and the term of the division of matter. How, without 
a doctrine of creation, one can explain the nature of a composite 
intellectual substance such as man is a most extraordinary 
question. Here is an intellectual being which is by nature partly 
material in order to be by nature fully and adequately intel- 
lectual. In any case, Aristotle limited the existence of the indi- 
vidual man to this life, not because he wished to close human 
nature within itself, but because he did not know how there 
could be individual intellects in individual men, which, being 
intellects, are individually immortal. For Aristotle, consequently, 
the end of the individual man was a purely temporal one; so 
that if the Aristotelian man is closed within the world of time, 


the reason is that the intellect is too divine to be personal, and 
too eternal to be a part of a temporal being.17 There is, there- 
fore, only one way in which the Aristotelian impasse on man 


makes sense: Aristotle did not have a doctrine of personal im- 
mortality .1§ 





mentators, led Aristotle to the view that the separate intellect was alone 
immortal. Cf. Francois Nuyens, L’Evolution de la psychologie d’Aristote 
(Paris: J. Vrin, 1948), pp. 29-40 (critique of M. de Corte), 272, 296-318. 


17 Cf. Aristotle, De Anima, III, 5, 430a, 17-18, 22-23; Nic. Eth., X, 7, 
1177b 27-1178a 9. 


18 What St. Thomas thought of the Aristotelian psychology is a cele- 
brated question, part of whose notoriety lies in the fact that it still has no 
definitive answer. The Averroistic interpretation of Aristotle, favored by 
the late Father Mandonnet as historically correct, has been reaffirmed 
recently by F. Nuyens (cf. P. Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant, 2nd ed., Lou- 
vain: Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, Part I, 1911, pp. 155-156; F. 
Nuyens, op. cit., p. 29, note 80). The implication of this view is that, 
historically considered, the Thomistic interpretation of Aristotle and his 
psychology is not correct. But what is that interpretation? 

Is it, for example, that proposed by Marcel de Corte (La doctrine de 
l’intelligence chez Aristote, Paris: J. Vrin, 1934)? In that case, Aristotle 
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IV 


Not even in Aristotle himself, consequently, can any justifica- 
tion be found for a doctrine of natures which are, qua natures, 





would be an ancient Aquinas. But is that certain? Did St. Thomas have 
no difficulties in the presence of the Aristotelian De Anima and Ethics? 
There are some texts which suggest a reservation at this point. For St. 
Thomas, Aristotle assigned to man an end in this life; indeed St. Thomas 
vigorously resists any effort, on the part of the Arabians, to complete the 
Ethics with what would be a theory of final beatitude by continuation 
(i.e., with the separate agent intellect) (Contra Gentiles, III, 44). But in 
Contra Gentiles, III, 48, St. Thomas proves that man’s ultima felicitas is 
not in the present life. At this moment, St. Thomas has to make up his 
mind whether the Aristotelian ideal of the end of man (which, in Contra 
Gentiles, ITI, 25, he was not afraid to associate with the doctrine of eternal 
life in St. John’s Gospel: cf. infra, note 25) is an ideal of perfect or im- 
perfect beatitude. Now the problem of the immortality of the soul runs 
across this issue. If I read Contra Gentiles, III, 48, correctly, then it is 
St. Thomas’ view that Aristotle was forced to set an imperfect beatitude 
as the end of man for two reasons: 1. man’s beatitude in this life is, what- 
ever the Averroists may say, an imperfect beatitude; 2. Aristotle did not 
look to a personal after-life because he did not know that the soul was 
immortal. 

Yet the situation is not quite so simple. Beatitude is defined in the 
Ethics as a complete and self-sufficient good (Nic. Eth., I, 7, 1097b 20-21) ; 
and St. Thomas repeats: “ Et ideo in I Ethicorum ipse [Aristotle] etiam 
ostendit quod beatitudo est bonum perfectum” (Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 3, 
a. 2, ad 2). This is surely not imperfect beatitude. Perhaps, then, Aris- 
totle spoke better than he knew? That is why to reduce the beatitude 
of the Ethics to the beatitudo imperfecta of St. Thomas, without serious 
qualification, would be wrong. For (1) the Thomistic imperfect beatitude 
looks to an after-life; there is no personal after-life for man in Aristotle; 
(2) the Aristotelian after-life is really, here and now, a more-than-human 
level of life in which man lives in the pure activity of intellect. The 
beatitude in Ethics, X, 7, is for Aristotle more than human and it is perfect 
(Nic. Eth., X, 7, 1177b 24, 26-27). In short (3), the beatitude of the 
Ethics is both imperfect and perfect: it is perfect from Aristotle’s point of 
view, imperfect from that of St. Thomas. 

That is why the brush between St. Thomas and the Averroists on this 
point is a vivid witness to the fact that St. Thomas had no intention of 
resurrecting Aristotle, as the Averroists seemed to have; he wanted to use 
Aristotle for the needs of the thirteenth century. (Cf. the rich study of 
R. A. Gauthier, O.P., “Trois commentaires ‘ averroistes’ sur l’Ethique a 
Nicomaque ”, in Archives d’histoire littéraire et doctrinale du moyen age, 
vol. XVI, 1948, pp. 176-336.) The Averroistic objection to St. Thomas’ 
interpretation of the Aristotelian Ethics (and particularly of Nic. Eth., 
I, 10, 1101a 20-21: cf. R. A. Gauthier, art. cit., pp. 278-281) was that it was 
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closed.1® The problem that then remains is to consider how the 
inclusion of Aristotelian natures within the Christian notion of 
man, far from driving a wedge between nature and grace, as 





wrong, because, contrary to St. Thomas’ view, Aristotle was speaking of 
a perfect human beatitude. The question, therefore, comes to this: in 
order to use the Ethics of Aristotle, do we have to go back to the world 
of Aristotle? That world no longer existed in the thirteenth century, be- 
cause Christianity had replaced the old indestructible world of Aristotle 
with a created world; and it had placed man’s perfect beatitude in an 
after-life. The problem for the thirteenth century was to develop a 
Christian notion of the human and the temporal. It is to this end that 
St. Thomas used Aristotle, and it is in the Christian world of creatures 
that he did so. This is the reason why he was bound to be, as an inter- 
preter of the Ethics, faithful only up to a point. Averroists were better 
Aristotelians; in fact, they were so good that they buried philosophy in 
the ancient world: to be true to the letter of Aristotle, they resurrected 
a pagan Greek historical situation in which man’s perfection was completed 
within terrestrial limits. The Averroistic natural is not only natu:zal, it is 
also historically closed in its ancient pagan structure. Where St. Thomas, 
therefore, was using Aristotle to build a Christian theory of nature within 
the supernatural economy of grace, the Averroists, modelling the natural 
on the ancient Aristotelian natural, were forced to carry a dead antiquity 
within Christianity. Unfortunately, this was to argue that grace comes 
after nature as Christianity came after the ancients. Cf. next note. 

It is along these lines, I believe, that we must seek the origins of the 
idea of a closed natural. As concerns St. Thomas, the point is, precisely, 
that he subordinated the historical problem of interpreting Aristotle as an 
ancient philosopher to the doctrinal problem of using Aristotelian texts and 
principles in the thirteenth century. 


19 The Averroists, however, as it has been suggested, changed the Aristo- 
telian ethics into a closed ethics. A good example of such closing is the 
De Summo Bono sive de Vita Philosophia of Boethius of Dacia (text 
edited vy Martin Grabmann, in Archives d’histoire littéraire et doctrinale 
du moyen age, VI, 1932, pp. 297-307). Boethius defines man’s summum 
bonum as follows: “ cognitio veri et operatio boni et delectatio in utroque 
sit beatitudo humana” (De Summo Bono, ed. cit., p. 300). From this 
point onward, Boethius re-enacts the Ethics of Aristotle. He has a natural 
moral order which is neutral to the supernatural state and end of man. 
Man could be living, for all that Boethius says, in the famous conditio 
naturae suae. Boethius’ model man is the philosopher. Indeed, he even 
proposes three arguments to show that a philosopher is, eo ipso, virtuous 
(op. cit., ed. cit., p. 300). As much as to say that now we are living in 
the state of philosophy, that optimus status qui est homini possibilis (op. 
cit., ed. cit., p. 303). In Boethius of Dacia, assuredly, the supernatural 


comes after the natural, because the Averroistic natural is the pre-Christian 
natural. 
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Father de Lubac fears, brings them more intimately together. 
Here I shall limit myself to an outline statement of three con- 
siderations whose purpose will be to urge one main conclusion, 
namely, that God would not create man except in view of ele- 
vation. These considerations are: 


1. The nature of man is naturally endless. Since, in fact, no 
created good can terminate his intellectual desire, short of the 
vision of the divine essence there can be no termination of man’s 
desire. 


2. The natural endlessness of man is further complicated by the 
evils to which man is subject by nature and which would there- 
fore attend and condition his search for beatitude in any state 
of non-vocation to grace. These evils are: the ignorance of the 
intellect, the peccability of the will, the unruliness of the bodily 
appetites, and, most somber fact of all, death. 


3. A spiritual creature such as man, being endless by nature, 
can reach his end only in one way, namely, freely and by turning 
to it. Conversion to God is written in the very center of man’s 
being. Spiritual and free creatures reach their end in freedom, 
and conversion towards God is the sort of termination proper to 
them. This free turning towards God is man’s answer to the 
divine generosity expressed in creation, and rests on the infinite 
bounty and love of such a generosity. 


Vv 


It is not necessary to consider here at any length the propo- 
sition that the vision of the divine essence in itself is the end of 
man. St. Thomas has proved this point so clearly that only a 
somewhat precipitate fear of imagined theological dangers has 
caused interpreters to stop short of his actual position. Begin- 
ning with two promises (namely, 1. action is not endless in its 
direction; 2. action is not purposeless), St. Thomas proceeds to 
argue as follows.2® All things tend to the good as their end; and 





As it is known, the Parisian condemnation of March 7, 1277, included 
a number of Averroistic propositions in ethics. Cf. P. Mandonnet, O-P., 


Siger de Brabant, 2nd ed., Part II, 1908, p. 176; R. A. Gauthier, art. cit., 
329-333. 


20 Contra Gentiles, III, 2 ff. 
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not only do they tend to their good, but they tend even more 
towards that good (namely, God) which is the cause of the 
finality of all other ends. God is the end of all things, and each 
thing obtains God in its own way. Deus witur, writes St. 
Thomas, sic est finis rerum sicut aliquid ab unaquaque re suo 
modo obtinendum.*1 How will things do this? By achieving a 
likeness to God through their movements and operations; and 
since these operations vary, creatures reach the divine likeness 
in a variety of ways.??, And what of man? 


Understanding is the proper operation and end of man, and 
that which is most perfect in the order of understanding is the 
ultimate end of man. Now operations are specified by their 
objects, and hence the more perfect the object of understanding 
the more perfect the understanding itself. To know God, there- 
fore, by understanding Him is the highest end of every intel- 
lectual substance.2* There is no option here. The end is God, 
and the intellectual creature reaches God according to its nature, 
namely, by understanding Him.2* But the end of an intellectual 
substance is called felicity or beatitude.. Hence we may say that 
the highest beatitude and felicity of an intellectual substance is 
to know God. Here Scripture and Aristotle agree. For St. John 
says that eternal life consists in knowing the true God, and Aris- 
totle says that the highest felicity of man consists in the con- 
templation of the highest contemplative object.”® 

To say, however, that cognoscere Deum is the highest beati- 
tude of man is to say two things which are both decisive in the 
present problem. Man pursues his end as a knowing being. 
Because he knows universally, he desires universally; and be- 
cause man’s apprehension and desire of the good are universal, 
he participates in the pursuit of his end knowingly and freely.?® 
Unlike things around him, man not only tends to his end, he has 
his end freely present to him, or, rather, he holds himself freely 


21 Op. cit., III, 18. 

22 Op. cit., III, 19, 22. 

23 Op. cit., III, 25, ad Item. Propria Operatio. 

24 Ibid., ad Sed manifeste apparet. 

25 Ibid., ad fin. Cf. John XVII, 3; Aristotle, Nic. Eth., X, 7, 1177a 18. 
26 Cf. Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 1, aa. 1-3. 
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in the presence of his end. But, secondly, the good in which 
beatitude resides must itself meet the measure of the universality 
of human knowing and human desire. Here let us save time and 
come to the last and decisive step in the argument.2? Let it be 
granted that, masters of our own actions, we freely take our lives 
in our hands and turn—to what? Does beatitude consist in 
some created good? The answer is no, since beatitude is a per- 
fect good, beyond which there is nothing to be desired. Hence, 
only that which verifies the notion of a universal good can set 
man’s appetite completely at rest. The cause and object of 
man’s beatitude, therefore, is an uncreated good, God Himself.*8 
And since man pursues the object of his beatitude as a knowing 


being, the only question that remains is in what knowledge of 
God the end of man consists. 


Here St. Thomas rejects three claimants. Man’s beatitude 
does not consist in that knowledge of God which is present in 
man in a general and confused way, for it is imperfect, defective 
and subject to error.2® Man’s beatitude does not consist in that 
knowledge of God which he has through demonstration because 
it is negative, it is subject to error, it is not possible for all men 
to acquire it (whereas beatitude is the end of all men), and it 
does not completely actualize man’s intellect.2° Finally, man’s 
beatitude does not consist in the knowledge of God we have by 
faith. For though such knowledge is most perfect from the side 
of its object, it is obscure and imperfect from the side of the 
intellect; and hence, far from giving repose to man’s natural 
desire, faith rather spurs it on to the vision of what is believed.*4 
Furthermore, if these three ways of knowing God are the only 
ones open to us in the present life,?* then we must conclude that 


27 For the omitted discussion, cf. Contra Gentiles, III, 27-37; Sum. 
Theol., I-II, q. 2, aa. 1-7. 


28 Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 2, a. 8; q. 3, a. 1. 

29 Contra Gentiles, III, 38. 

30 Op. cit., III, 39; cf. Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 3, a. 6. 
31 Contra Gentiles, III, 40. 


82 Here, the reader should note, St. Thomas pulls Aristotle in a Christian 
direction by interpreting the beatitude of the Ethics as an imperfect beati- 
tude: cf. Contra Gentiles, III, 48, ad. fin. 
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man’s highest felicity is not to be found in the present life.%* 
Nor is this all. For, having excluded all imperfect ways of 
knowing God, we must necessarily conclude that man’s beatitude 
consists in the knowledge and vision of God as He is in Him- 
self.** But this is precisely the difficulty. To say that God is 
the source and center of man’s beatitude is to say also that beati- 
tude is beyond the power of man to reach. Let us say this 
differently. Beatitude is natural only to God. In this sense, it 


is not natural to man; and yet, as we have seen, it is the end 
of his nature.*5 


Man could not want a more absorbing mystery than this. For 
how can man be destined for an end that is beyond his power 
toreach? Let us recall: beatitudo est quoddam bonum excedens 
naturam humanam; ** and again: nec homo nec aliqua creatura 
potest consequi beatitudinem ultimam per sua naturalia.* Here 
the temptation to ease the difficulty is great. If we could in- 
troduce a natural beatitude, under this naturally unattainable 
beatitude, we could save two points. We would avoid seeming 
to frustrate man’s nature by putting beatitude beyond his grasp; 
we would also save the gratuity of the supernatural. Yet it is 
impossible to find any being other than God, and God seen in 
Himself, to satisfy the requirements of a universal good. We 
know this, and nothing can alter or remove such knowledge; and 
this leaves untouched the question whether man will ever receive 
the vision of God. The sole issue is the spiritual openness of 
man’s nature. Having a spiritual nature, man is by nature 
turned only toward God as his end; and for the same reason, 
God could create man only unto Himself, even though it be true 
that man might never reach such an end. 


The difficulty in this mystery should not be attenuated, for a 
simplified answer to Father de Lubac’s problem is worse than 
useless. How does a spiritual nature achieve its end? Being 
spiritual, it is open to all being, self-directing and free in its 


33 Op. cit., III, 48. 

34 Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 3, a. 8. 

35 Op. cit., I-II, q. 5, ad 6-7; I, q. 62, a. 5. 
36 Op. cit., I-II, q. 5, a. 6. 

37 Op. cit., I-II, q. 5, a. 5. 
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journey through being, and God alone is the end of its journey. 
Yet, being a nature, it should have some proportion to its end. 
But there is no proportion between man and God, man and the 
cause of his beatitude. What proportioned end, then, can the 
spiritual creature reach, so that we may be able to verify the 
notion of nature in the domain of spiritual beings? 

Those who dream of a natural end for man find in such a ques- 
tion the occasion for their moment of triumph. For a creature 
without a nature is a contradiction in terms; and a nature with- 
out a proportioned work, growing out of the principles of the 
being whose nature it is, is no less contradictory. What, then, 
is the proportioned end of man?. To this question I should like 
to propose an answer. But before doing so, I should like to 
advert to the full desperation of the situation. For not only is 
man a naturally endless being, and would remain so for all 
eternity if God did not elevate him, but the evils to which he 
would be subject in the hypothetical state of non-elevation are 
nothing short of astonishing. Having a creaturely intellect, and 
this of a weakened grade, man would be subject to error and 
to all the incompleteness that the eventual loss of his body would 
involve; having a creaturely liberty, he would be peccable; being 
composite, he would be subject to the natural disorders caused 
by the disobedience of the bodily appetites to the government 
of the reason; and, again, being composite, he would be naturally 
subject to death. If man had been created without elevation, 
what would stretch before him for all eternity is an endless exist- 
ence as a disembodied soul, a soul whose understanding has been 
relieved of the disurbances of the body, yet a soul whose knowl- 
edge is subject to the confusion arising from its inability to be 


38 Cf. Henri de Lubac, Surnaturel, pp. 231-260, and the texts cited above 
in note 13. On death, the position of St. Thomas is twofold: death is 
natural because of matter; but immortality is more befitting to man 
because of his soul: “Sic ergo, mors et corruptio naturalis est homini 
secundum necessitatem materiae; sed secundum rationem formae esset ei 
conveniens immortalitas. Ac quam tamen praestandam naturae principia 
non sufficiunt, sed aptitudo quaedam naturalis ad eam convenit homini 
secundum animam; complementum autem eius est ex supernaturali virtute, 
sicut Philosophus dicit in II Ethicorum [II, 1, 1103a 25-26] quod habemus 
aptitudinem ad virtutes morales ex natura, sed perficiuntur in nobis per 
consuetudinem. Et in quantum immortalitas est nobis naturalis, mors et 
corruptio est contra naturam” (De Malo, q. V, a. 5). 
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an adequate knower. Such is certainly the doctrine of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, as the concluding questions of the Quaestio 
Disputata de Anima clearly show.®® And, in point of fact, since 


39 On the imperfections of the natural knowledge of the separated soul, 
there are not many Thomistic texts, but their intent is clear. The setting 
of the question is reached only after St. Thomas has rejected Plato and 
Avicenna by arguing, with Aristotle, that the senses are necessary to the 
soul ut repraesentantes animae intellectivae proprium objectum (Q.D. de 
Anima, a. 15). This leads to the difficulty quomodo anima separata intel- 
ligere possit (ibid). To say that the soul is an intellectual substance of an 
inferior grade is to say that an angelic mode of knowing would mean an 
incomplete knowledge for the soul: “ Anima ergo humana, quae est infima, 
si acciperet formas in abstractione et universalitate conformes substantiis 
separatis, cum habeat minimam virtutem in intelligendo, imperfectissimam 
cognitionem haberet, utpote cognoscens res in quadam universalitate et 
confusione ” (ibid). Hence the need for union with the body. Now in the 
state of separation, the soul would be better off insofar as it would no 
longer be occupied with its work in the body, and with all the attending 
disturbances. But would the state of separation render the soul a better 
knower? Clearly not, for, short of knowledge by supernatural infusion, 
however free the separated soul may be to receive light from above, it is 
not free of its own nature as a most imperfect intellectual substance. 
Speaking, therefore, of this influentiam a superioribus substantiis, St. 
Thomas says that “non causabit scientiam ita perfectam et ita determi- 
natam ad singula, sicut est scientia quam hic accipimus per sensus” (ibid). 

It has recently been argued that this restriction applies only to our 
knowledge of sensible singulars, and that it does not apply to the sepa- 
rated soul’s self-knowledge nor to its knowledge of separated substances 
(cf. Philippe de la Trinité, OCD, “Du péché de Satan et de la destinée 
de l’esprit d’aprés saint Thomas d’Aquin ”, in Satan [Etudes Carmélitaines, 
May, 1948], pp. 44-85; cf. pp. 58-64). Yet in Q.D. de Anima, a. 17, St. 
Thomas says that the separated soul will know the angels by knowing 
itself; and in a. 18 he adds that the natural capacity and power of the 
soul is to be determined by the forms of material things: “nec est ei 
major virtus naturalis ad intelligendum quam ut secundum hujusmodi 
formas sic determinatas in cognitione intelligibili perficietur.” In the state 
of separation, therefore, this can lead only to imperfect natural knowledge. 
For though in the state of separation the soul’s gaze is turned upward and 
not towards the body, yet it will receive according to its nature: “ et licet 
minus universaliter recipiantur [t.e., the species] in ipsa quam sint in 
substantiis superioribus, tamen non est sibi tanta efficacia virtutis intel- 
lectivae ut per hujusmodi genus specierum intelligibilium possit perfectam 
cognitionem consequi, intelligendo specialiter et determinate unumquod- 
que; sed in quadam universalitate et confusione, sicut cognoscuntur res 
in principiis universalibus” (bid). 

It would seem that for St. Thomas the separated state of the soul does 
not remove the imperfections of its nature; in short, though as an intellec- 
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the determining factor in this issue is the natural union of soul 
and body within man considered as an intellectual creature, it is 
impossible to see how one can fail to recognize the natural imper- 
fections attending the natural intellectual life of the separated 
soul. 

Would God create man in a state of non-elevation? The ques- 
tion is not whether He could do so, because He could; the 
question is rather: would He? We know, in fact, that He has 
not. Yet is this has not merely a fact, an incident that could 
just as easily not have happened? I cannot think so. For, once 
more, man is an open being, and he knows it; and that knowl- 
edge is the mystery and the dream of his existence. Man knows 
that the openness of his being is the meeting point between God 
and himself. It is not for nothing that European thinkers have 
located man on the confines between two worlds, time and 
eternity, working in the one and for the other. Man is an open 
being so that he might close himself freely in the hope of the 
divine friendship. Therein lies the proportioned end of man, the 
end he can accomplish, the end which locates him in the world of 
the divine love, and which is his response to a higher calling. 
Man is surely not a thing of nature; not indeed because he has 
no nature, but because God has created him in order to give him 
the divine gift of Himself. Exigency of the supernatural, it will 
be asked? Assuredly not, for the divine generosity does not 
presuppose receivers, it prepares them. God’s most perfect gift 
comes first. It is not nature, therefore, which requires grace; 
it is rather grace which, as a gift of the divine life, given with a 
love which is as unconditioned as it is perfect, calls into being 
spiritual creatures to receive it. 

Anton C. Prats, President 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies 


59 Queen’s Park 
Toronto 6, Canada 








tual substance the soul should be a separate substance, yet it has not the 
power to be one. If its separated state, therefore, is more perfect, its 
natural knowledge is less perfect. Cf. ibid., ad 14: “ Ad decimumquartum 
dicendum, quod anima separata habens universalem cognitionem scibilium 
naturalium, non est perfecte reducta in actum; quia cognoscere aliquid in 
universali, est cognoscere imperfecte et in potentia: unde non attingit ad 
felicitatem etiam naturalem: unde non sequitur quod alia auxilia quibus 
pervenitur ad felicitatem, sint superfiua.” 
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ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


PuitosopHy or Science Division: Panel: Remy BeLiPercHE, CHarRLes J. 
Manoney, Mark MULLINS. 


Problem (a): Finality in the Physical Sciences 


It is an evident fact that false interpretations of science keep men from 
the Catholic Church and sometimes even seduce them away from it. 
There is no question of the error: what leads men away from the true 
Faith, must be false. But this too must be considered, that the positive 
sciences have to be taught, and we do not know how to teach them, to 
teach them, that is, maintaining their right order in relation to our Faith. 
Our problem, then, is not so much the false interpretations of our oppo- 
nents, but our failure to produce the right one. 

I do not think that the failure is its own ultimate explanation. We have 
to ask ourselves why we have not produced it. Is it for lack of philo- 
sophic talent, of time, of opportunity? Is it for lack of the right disposi- 
tion? Or is there some cause other than all these? 

There will be some who would challenge the fact of our ignorance in 
this matter of the philosophical interpretation of contemporary science; 
but by far the greater number of scholastic philosophers acknowledge it: 
the subject of this Congress, and particularly of this paper, bear testimony 
to that, and to their humility. In any case, it is an assumption of the 
present paper, in which we propose to probe for some of the answers. 

The end or purpose of scholastic philosophy, our tradition teaches us, 
may be conceived in either of two ways: First, and more properly, as 
philosophy is specified by the light of natural reason. Viewed in this way, 
it is the work of scholastic philosophy to defend the primary truths as 
they are accessible to the unaided human intellect. Second, less properly 
in the formal sense of philosophy, but more complete as an historical 
description, it is the work of scholastic philosophy to support the truths 
of revealed Faith by the authority of natural reason. 

As it is commonly understood, these two determinations are equivalent: 
the propositions in the order of natural reason which are necessary to our 
supernatural doctrine, must be true and known to be true by natural 
reason. Indeed it is defined by supernatural authority that the principal 
one, the existence of God, may be known with certitude and without super- 
natural help. Thus where we see the demonstration of God’s existence 
climaxing the metaphysical investigations of Aristotle, and the immortality 
of the human soul his natural inquiries, we observe in the teaching of St. 
Thomas that these very two propositions are the essential preambles to 
our Faith provided by natural reason. (Even if Aristotle failed here, as 
some scholastics, unreasonably as it appears to me, seem to think, natural 
reason as natural reason would not fail). 

There are, then, two finalities to be considered, the one of natural reason 
which, by its own power, is able to attain to that measure of universality 
by which it can see all things in God as in their absolutely First Cause; 
the second, and ultimate, finality, by which, through the incomprehensible 
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Mercy and Goodness of God, man is ordained to reach the universality of 
God, not in the imperfect measure of a created image, but in that very 
knowledge which is God’s knowledge of Himself. 


You will bear with me, I hope, while I indicate a few elementary points, 
because they are necessary to some later ones which are not elementary. 
First, it is evident that it is in the nature of our supernatural doctrine to 
have a certain dependence on natural reason, just as it is in the nature of 
sanctifying grace, as an accident, to depend on the soul in which it exists; 
this inasmuch as operation follows being. Faith, then, since it is an acci- 
dent of the noetic order, must exist in a noetic principle other than itself, 
namely in an intellectual substance, in this case the human intellect. And 
that intellect is, by its very essence as intellect, ordained to what is true; 
and this not only as to some things that are true, but to the universality 
of truth. For the universality of being, in some way, must fall within the 
potency of every spiritual substance however imperfect. 


The conclusion is of first importance: it clarifies the natural dominion 
of the human mind over certain truths, such as the existence of God, to 
this point even, that if the existence of God could not be known by 
natural reason, our whole Faith would be false. For God cannot change 
the nature of intellect. He can aid ours, giving it certain truths such as 
the present one through revelation. But He cannot, and assuredly He 
would not deny the nature of that truth as subject to reason. Certainly 
it is with this distinction in mind that St. Thomas distinguishes between 
what is formally of Faith, and its preambles. And it is good to observe 
that here, as everywhere else, true faith does not deny nature; rather it is 
solicitous to confirm nature in its own proper operation—even to the 
extent of making itself, a higher light, in a way subservient to it. 


We may conceive scholastic philosophy, then, as that doctrine which 
supports by the unerring certitude of human reason the propositions that 
God exists and that man possesses an immortal soul. We may likewise 
reject as false any doctrine which contradicts these two propositions, or 
which affirms things which would lead to their contradiction. In this way, 
too, we may formulate in general terms what it is that constitutes a prob- 
lem for scholastic philosophy, such as the present one of science: Any 
doctrine interpreting a manifest truth in such a way as to imply the denial 
of man’s certain knowledge of God or of his own soul, constitutes a prob- 
lem for scholastic philosophy. By the same token, the problem is solved 
when the apparent connection (the connection can only be apparent) 
between a manifest truth and the denial of God’s existence, is removed. 


Such is the problem presented by contemporary doctrine on the physical 
sciences. 


There are two questions, then, which we must ask by way of preparing 
for its solution: 1) What is the manifest truth embodied in contemporary 
scientific teaching? 2) How is this truth made to appear necessarily con- 


nected with propositions which lead to the denial of man’s knowledge of 
God? 
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I. THe Manirest TrutH Emsopiep In CoNTEMPORARY 
Screntiric Doctrine 


Men are persuaded, certainly, that the methods of contemporary em- 
pirical investigation have proved themselves. “If man has ever attained 
to truth, it is by the methods of present day science that he has,” would 
express the basic conviction of a typical modern. He is as certain of this, 
so he thinks, as he is of anything; and if we ask him why, he is apt to be 
impatient, it is so evident to him. But he has an answer, and it is not a 
bad one: “It works”. 


This too explains his attitude of contempt for philosophies of the 
past, particularly our own, the philosophy of Aristotle and St. Thomas. 
Not that he knows anything about them; he doesn’t have to. It is as 
simple for him as this: If Aristotle and St. Thomas really understood 
nature as you claim, how come they didn’t invent the airplane and the 
radio? The fact is it is not an easy question to answer—because, as we 
must acknowledge, a science which produces such things must be superior: 


the more perfect control of nature could only proceed from more perfect 
knowledge. 


Now the phenomenon of “ the man on the street” despising a philosophy 
he has not read, and which he would be incapable of understanding if he 
attempted to read, might cause one to wonder if one did not know its 
source. But we know that the typical human being still lives by authority, 
only the authority has changed. He thinks he is persuaded by science. 
Actually he is persuaded by the interpretations of science made for him 


by the learned, by those who have read Aristotle and St. Thomas without 
understanding them. 


Now if the learned have failed here (it is only the learned who are 
capable of falling into errors as profound as this one), it must have been 
through false inference from a true premise. And they are indeed correct 
in their assumption that science has progressed, that men do understand 
nature more perfectly when they are able to control her and subject her 
to our purpose as we are able to do today. 


But this technological achievement of contemporary science would not, 
of itself, constitute a problem for scholastic philosophy. The soundness 
of the scientific method is proved by its results, certainly. That is as it 
should be. The method must be sound. But, in the mind of our con- 
temporaries it is just that method which refutes the whole of scholastic 
doctrine. And that is the problem. It is a problem for charity in the 
first place, since this conviction blinds men to the truth of our Faith. But, 
as I have already suggested, it is also a problem for ourselves. We know 
by faith that these men must be wrong, because any conclusion which 
would contradict true faith must be wrong. What we do not know, is why 
they are wrong. 


We must, all of us by now, be aware of this state of mind. In Science 
and the Modern World, Professor Whitehead has given expression to it, 
eloquent and precise, and as apposite as any we have read: 
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When we consider what religion is for mankind, and what science is, 
it is no exaggeration to say that the future course of history depends 
upon the decision of this generation as to the relations between them. 
We have here the two strongest general forces (apart from the mere 
impulse of the various senses) which influence men, and they seem 
to be set one against the other—the force of our religious intuitions 
and the force of our impulse to accurate observation and logical 
deduction. 

. .. In the seventeenth century the doctrine of the motion of the 
earth was condemned by a Catholic tribunal. A hundred years ago 
the extension of time demanded by geological science distressed reli- 
gious people, Protestant and Catholic. And today the doctrine of 
evolution is an equal stumbling-block. These are only a few instances 
illustrating a general fact. 

for over two centuries religion has been on the defensive, and on 
a weak defensive. The period has been one of unprecedented intel- 
lectual progress. In this way a series of novel situations have been 
produced for thought. Each such occasion has found the religious 
thinkers unprepared. Something, which has been proclaimed to be 
vital has finally, after struggle, distress, and anathema, been modified 
and otherwise interpreted. The next generation of religious apologists 
then congratulates the religious world on the deeper insight which has 
been gained. The result of the continued repetition of this undignified 
retreat, during many generations, has at last almost entirely destroyed 
the intellectual authority of religious thinkers. Consider this contrast: 
when Darwin or Einstein proclaim theories which modify our ideas, 
it is a triumph for science. We do not go about saying that there is 
another defeat for science, because its old ideas have been abandoned. 
We know that another step of scientific insight has been gained. 

Religion will not regain its old power until it can face change in the 
same spirit as does science. Its principles may be eternal, but the 
expression of those principles requires continual development. This 
evolution of religion is in the main a disengagement of its own proper 
ideas from the adventitious notions which have crept into it by reason 
of the expression of its own ideas in terms of the imaginative picture 
of the world entertained in previous ages. Such a release of religion 
from the bonds of imperfect science is all to the good. It stresses its 
own genuine message. The great point to be kept in mind is that 
normally an advance in science will show that statements of various 
religious beliefs require some sort of modification! 


For Whitehead, then (and he is an authoritative spokesman for the 
moderns), a faith stated in dogmatic propositions which must be taken 
lit.rally, is a false faith. He would insist that the essential, religious truth 
must be disengaged from the verbal embodiment which limits and there- 
fore falsifies it. For him, therefore, the Roman Catholic Faith must be 
false, and this precisely in the degree that it is dogmatic. The truth in 
religious matters, the ultimate truth, that is, cannot be limited to any 
human statement. Since his interest is only in that ultimate truth, then, 
it is easy to understand why he has this to say of Aristotle and the scho- 
lastics: “The popularity of Aristotelian Logic retarded the advance of 
physical science throughout the Middle Ages. If only the schoolmen had 
measured instead of classifying, how much they might have learnt! ” 2 


1 Science and the Modern World, pp. 260-271. 
2 Tbid., p. 43. 
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I think this should be sufficient to answer the first question we have 
asked: What is the manifest truth embodied in contemporary scientific 
doctrine? That truth is that no human knowledge can ever attain that 
ultimate Truth which is the limit towards which human knowing tends, 
which it always approaches but can no more reach than a mathematical 
function (which we may be certain is the image in Professor Whitehead’s 
mind whenever he discusses ultimate truth) can reach its limit. 


And certainly there is such a truth, or, rather, it is Subsistent Truth 
Itself to which all our knowledge tends but to which it can never of itself 
attain. It is in fact just here that Catholic Theology would distinguish 
the very Being of God even from the articles of Faith which, as articles, 
are creatures and therefore less than God even though they embody truths 
of God inaccessible to natural reason. It is this ultimate Truth in fact 


which is the very object of our hope, the Divine Essence to be seen by 
the light of glory. 


The moderns, then, far from being in error on this point, are profoundly 
right in their affirmation of such a truth. In fact they have St. Thomas 
on their side (sometimes, I fear, against ourselves) when he says: 


Among beings there are some more and less good, true, noble and 
the like, but “more” and “less” are predicated of different things, 
according as they approach in their different ways something which is 
the maximum, as a thing is said to be hotter according as it more 
nearly resembles that which is hottest; so that there is something 
which is truest, something best, something noblest, and, consequently, 
something which is uttermost being. 


. .. Now the maximum in any genus is the cause of all that genus; 
as fire which is the maximum of heat, is the cause of all hot things. 
Therefore there must also be something which is to all beings the cause 


= 7 being, goodness, and every other perfection, and this we call 
od. 


What Whitehead and the moderns are insisting on, then, is the existence 
of God as the perfection and limit to which scientific progress tends. 
Scentific method, the method taught by our opponents as a whole, implies 
just this finality, God, conceived as the maximum and limit of scientific 
progress, God as He exists infinitely in Himself and not as He exists in 
our concept of Him where He is limited by the very medium which is 
our concept. Like any absolute limit, He is outside the domain of that 
which He limits, this in precisely the same way, logically, as man, being 
outside the domain of brute development, is the maximum and measure 
of animal evolution (in the brute order). 


So much, then, for the answer to our first question, What is the manifest 
truth embodied in contemporary scientific doctrine? It is this, that no 
truth attainable by human reason can attain the Ultimate Truth which 
is the limit of human progress, a limit just in so far as it is outside the 


order of human intelligibility. We may proceed, next, therefore, to our 
second question; 


3 Ta, 2, 3, ¢. 
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II. How Is Tuts TrutH Mane to Appear NEcESSARILY CONNECTED 
WITH PROPOSITIONS WHICH LEAD TO THE DENIAL OF 
MaAn’s KNOWLEDGE or Gop? 


The connection is evident in the passage from Whitehead which we have 
cited. The demonstrability of God’s existence (or for that matter of any- 
thing in the real order of things) requires, as Aristotle explicitly teaches 
in his treatise on scientific method, premises which are true, necessary, 
primary and indemonstrable. It is, on the contrary, the teaching of the 
moderns that there can be no such propositions except in the realm of 
logic, that far from the principles of science being necessary, scientific 
progress is measured by the frequency and intensity with which it over- 
throws pretendedly “ necessary and eternal truths”. It is just on this point 
that Aristotle himself is generally condemned by the liberally educated 
of our time as “an enemy of progress”, and with him the whole of scho- 
lasticism and the Roman Catholic Church. 

Here, then, is the problem: the method of science, which is manifestly 
sound, entails, as we know it from experience, periodic rejection of old 
principles and the formulation of new ones. Therefore it seems to imply 
a metaphysics which would teach that there are no necessary truths. On 
the other hand, our Faith rests on the principle that man can attain to 
necessary knowledge, i.e., certain knowledge of things unable to be other- 
wise, particularly such knowledge of God and of the soul. 

Thus it comes about that, in the mind of the typical non-Catholic savant 
(maybe in the mind of many a Catholic one too, if not in his heart), it is 
a choice between “ science and faith” with science winning out. For here 
there can be no compromise: we cannot have two metaphysics, one for our 
Faith and one for the scientific method. If the metaphysics which regu- 
lates the methods of science does not support the articles of our Faith, 
then our Faith cannot be true. And this is not a merely theoretic matter, 
for the rationality of man is the most practically significant of all propo- 
sitions. Teach the faithful a scientific method bound up with an alien 
and hostile metaphysics and you have gone a long way to destroying his 
faith. It is not enough to teach him the true metaphysics in connection 
with his religion. The two together will produce something of a split per- 
sonality. And that, I should say, and I think most of you will agree with 
me, is what our education has in fact produced. 

No one I have read expresses this radical opposition more clearly than 
Sigmund Freud, and it is significant that it should have been so clearly 
understood and articulated by one of the most successful teachers of our 
time: 


The scientific Weltanschauung ... asserts that there is no other 
source of knowledge of the universe but the intellectual manipulation 
of carefully verified observations, in fact, what is called research, and 
that no knowledge can be obtained from revelation, intuition or inspi- 
ration. . . . Intuition and inspiration would be such if they existed, but 
they. can safely be counted as illusions, as fulfilments of wishes, ... . 

This does not at all imply that we need push these wishes con- 
temptuously aside, or underestimate their value in the lives of human 
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beings. We are prepared to take notice of the fulfilments they have 
achieved for themselves in the creations of art and in the systems of 
religion and philosophy; but we cannot overlook the fact that it would 
be wrong and highly inexpedient to allow such things to be carried 
over into the domain of knowledge. (Italics mine.) Such an attitude 
is considered particularly respectable, tolerant, broad-minded, and free 
from narrow prejudices. Unfortunately it is not tenable, it shares all 
the pernicious qualities of an entirely unscientific Weltanschauung and 
in practice comes to much the same thing. The bare fact is that truth 
cannot be tolerant and cannot admit compromise or limitations, that 
scientific research looks on the whole field of human activity as its 
own, and must adopt an uncompromisingly critical attitude towards 
any other power that seeks to usurp any part of its province... . 

The final judgment of science on the religious Weltanschauung, then, 
runs as follows. While the different religions wrangle with one another 
as to which of them is in possession of the truth, in our view the 
truth of religion may be altogether disregarded. Religion is an at- 
tempt to get control over the sensory world, in which we are placed, 
by means of the wish-world, which we have developed inside us as a 
result of biological and psychological necessities. But it cannot achieve 
its end. Its doctrines carry with them the stamp of the times in which 
they originated, the ignorant childhood days of the human race. Its 
consolations deserve no trust. Experience teaches us that the world 
is not a nursery. The ethical commands, to which religion seeks to 
lend its weight, require some other foundations instead, for human 
society cannot do without them, and it is dangerous to link up obedi- 
ence to them with religious belief. If one attempts to assign to re- 
ligion its place in man’s evolution, it seems not so much to be a last- 
ing acquisition, as a -parallel to the neurosis which the civilized man 
must pass through on his way from childhood to maturity. ... 

The question may now be asked why religion does not put an end 
to this losing fight by openly declaring: “It is a fact that I cannot 
give you what men commonly call truth; to obtain that, you must go 
to science. But what I have to give you is incomparably more beauti- 
ful, more comforting and more ennobling than anything that you could 
ever get from science. And I therefore say to you that it is true in 
a different and higher sense”. The answer is easy to find. Religion 
cannot make this admission, because if it did it would lose all influence 
over the mass of mankind. The ordinary man cannot distinguish two 
kinds of truth. Truth seems to him as little capable of admitting 
kinds as death. I think you will agree with me that he is right.4 
[The last two sentences are quoted from memory.] 


In this lies the answer to our second question, How does this truth, the 
truth, namely, of empirical science, appear to deny man’s knowledge of 
God? We have already seen the answer: Man’s knowledge of God rests 
on the necessary and certain knowledge of created things and of being in 
general as it is implicit in the knowledge of the creature. The method 
of the empirical sciences seems to belie the possibility of such knowledge 
inasmuch as men have discovered that their knowledge of the physical 
universe becomes more perfect as they discard previous assumptions, or 
hypotheses, in favor of new ones. 

If our purpose here were to analyze the empirical method as such, it 
would be appropriate to show how that method does indeed rest on the 
very same metaphysical foundation as our Faith. In any case there can 


4 New Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis, pp. 217-235. 
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be no doubt of the fact that it does, as that which is less intelligible in 
itself rests on that which is more intelligible. The principle of contradic- 
tion does not await the decree of the next scientific revolution to learn 
its fate, any more than the dogma of the Trinity, saving proportion, 
depends on the decisions of the philosophers. Nor is this an empty, non- 
verifiable claim. For it can be amply demonstrated to those who have 
the logical acumen and disposition to grasp the demonstration, that the 
scientific method presupposes the existence of substances—since that 
method employs measurement which logically presupposes something to be 
measured. By the same reasoning, it also presupposes the existence of real 
quantities inasmuch as it is quantity as quantity which is measurable. It 
must also presuppose the fact of change, since it is the variations in change 
which the method seeks to formulate in its equations and verify by its 
experiments. Consequently this method too presupposes potency and act. 
All this even if those who are most efficient in the practice of the method 
are not aware of it. And this, as we know, implies the whole of Thomistic 
metaphysics. 

But this, important as it is, and deserving of the most painstaking 
analysis, is not to our purpose here. It is not the scientific method as 
such, but the end to which it is ordered that engages our attention in this 
paper. And I think enough has been laid down now for us to draw the 
essential conclusions: 

In the first place we must distinguish two kinds of activity in the human 
intellect, arising from the fact that it is at once intellect and created. As 
intellect, it has the capacity to attain to the universality of being; as 
created, it can attain to this universality only in an imperfect way. Thus 
it is evident that whereas God sees the totality of being in that concept 
which is Himself, infinitely perfect since there is no being which falls out- 
side the actual comprehension of God, so the characteristic of the uni- 
versal attained by human reason is just this, that it must be supplemented 
by other intellectual operations in order to make actual all the truth 
implicit in it. It is in fact this very shortcoming of universality in its 
human mode which requires that the speculative mode of theoretical 
physics, in the Aristotelian sense, be supplemented by the quasi-practical 
method of the laboratory and the mathematical equation. Aristotelian 
physics, as we know, has theoretic necessity. What we are apt to ignore 
in adverting to its theoretic necessity, is that it is God-like but not God. 
Therefore it needs to be fulfilled by the ministry of the empirical sciences 
(which, for that reason, are not formally distinct from the theoretic). It is 
something akin to a tree being superior to the inorganic order, yet requir- 
ing the earth in order to live and to develop, or of a man requiring a wife 
in order to raise a family, even though the man (if we may hazard the 
thought in these equalitarian times) is the superior. In a mystical way, it 
is the same as Christ Himself requiring us, even though He is our Head 
and our God, to “ fill up what is lacking to His Passion ”. 

To the necessity of this cooperation, observable in every order of being, 
we may apply Christ’s own words: “ Wherever two or more are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” It expresses this 
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wonderful and mysterious truth, that there is no one like to God, no 
superior in the created order so perfect that it does not require and depend 
on the services of the inferior, since God alone depends on no one, and 
even He, as though manifesting this principle for our instruction, made 
Himself dependent. 

And thus we say that the intellectual life of man is realized in these 
two ways: first, as it attains to the determinate knowledge of being in its 
universality, seeing the origin, dependence and end of all things in God, 
imitating in this act, therefore, the very life of God. Secondly, in the very 
act of knowing God as the cause of all being, the philosopher is pained in 
the knowledge that what he knows of God is limited and imperfect. Not, 
as the moderns falsely conclude, that his knowledge of God is uncertain, 
but that it is distinct from God. In God, St. Thomas teaches, that which 
knows, that which is known, and that by which it is known, are one and 
the same; but for us, the concept by which we know God is not God, but 
@ creature, a mere accident of a human intellect. And therefore the true 
philosopher still verifies and merits his traditional name, a lover, or seeker 
after, wisdom. He does not seek, as the moderns do, because he does not 
possess, but he seeks what he already possesses, moving to God as God 
is in Himself through that knowledge of God already his, analogously as in 
our supernatural life it is through Christ Who is already ours that we seek 
to possess Him fully, as He is at once “the truth, the way and the life”. 

There are, then, these two ways of knowing: One, in the perfect posses- 
sion of a determinate object, in the knowledge of God as Pure Act, of the 
creature as a composition of potency and act, in the knowledge of sub- 
stantial form, of substance and accident, of the different grades of being 
from the non-living to the living, the sentient, the rational, the purely 
spiritual, to God Himself. But, secondly, we know in an imperfect way 
which must supplement the way of our perfect knowledge. For that 
knowledge which can be possessed perfectly by an imperfect being, must 
itself be imperfect in some way. And so there is a rational overflow of 
perfection into imperfection, of the perfect creature denying itself that it 
may live, this even in the natural order of things. It is the life of what 
Plato called “dialectic”, what Aristotle called “ wonder”, the life of the 
intellect moving to its source through its own denial, seeing as it does by 
its own operation that the truth which it can comprehend is not, by that 
very fact, its ultimate truth. It is the work of love, as the priestess ex- 
plains it to Socrates in the Symposium, the child of the marriage of 
Poverty and Plenty, the Plenty of perfect being and wisdom, the Poverty 
of our own privation: 


‘No God is a philosopher or seeker after wisdom, for he is wise 
already; nor does any man who is wise seek after wisdom. For herein 
is the evil of ignorance, that he who is neither good nor wise is never- 
theless satisfied: he has no desire for that of which he feels no want.’ 
‘But who then, Diotima,’ I said, ‘ are the lovers of wisdom, if they are 
neither the wise nor the foolish?’ ‘A child may answer that ques- 
tion,’ she replied; ‘they are those who, like love, are in a mean (pro- 
portion) between the two. For wisdom is a most beautiful thing, and 
love is of the beautiful; and therefore love is also a philosopher or 
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lover of wisdom, and being a lover of wisdom is in a mean between 
the wise and the ignorant. And this again is a quality which Love 
inherits from his parents; for his father is wealthy and wise, and his 
mother poor and foolish. Such, my dear Socrates, is the nature of the 
spirit Love. The error in your conception of him was very natural, 
and as I imagine from what you say, has arisen out of a confusion of 
love and the beloved, which made you think that love was all-beauti- 
ful. For the beloved is the truly beautiful, and delicate, and perfect, 
and blessed; but the principle of love is of another nature, and is such 
as I have described.’ 5 


Such, then, is the twofold nature of the life of our intellect, to know 
and yet to be poor, forever seeking, yet forever possessing. On the one 
hand, it avoids in this way the error of the Pharisees who did not see that 
their knowledge of the Law was the potential for love; on the other hand, 
it avoids the error of the false teacher, ubiquitous in our time, who is 
“ forever seeking but never attaining to the knowledge of the truth”. For 
there is a perfection of the intellect which consists in knowing; and there 
is another perfection which consists in the tendency to the fullness and 
perfection of the object known, and which must remain in the state of 
tendency in this life, since our very possession of truth limits it to the 
measure of our intellect which receives it. 


There is one further distinction to be made. For, just as in metaphysics 
our knowledge of God overflows into a tendency to God as He is in Him- 
self, this from the knowledge of imperfection in our knowledge of Him, 
so in the physical sciences (we have already suggested this) there is a 
tendency to that perfect Wisdom which produced the physical universe. 
It is in this way that the wisdom of the laboratory supplements the wis- 
dom of the natural philosopher, seeking as it does to penetrate, through 
the instrumentality of mathematics and the laboratory artefact, the prac- 
tical Wisdom of the Creator. In this work it employs and presupposes the 
essential categories of things, as we have shown, supposing not only their 
existence, but knowledge of essence and existence both. This is the phase 
or moment of knowledge to which the experimentalist is not sensitive, 
because he is poor, seeking what he does not have. But the philosophers 
seem to have fallen in love with their wealth, and to have forgotten how 
to seek. 


That, as I see it, is the story of finalities in the physical sciences. The 
one side is tending to a divine wisdom whose existence it denies; the other 
has stopped tending to a God whose existence it affirms. The victory of 
science over philosophy, then, is the victory of a false mysticism over what 
might be called a species of scholastic rationalism. Aristotle and St. 
Thomas were given to us as instruments of love, a love to be moved, now, 
by the very Spirit of God. When philosophy is removed from this ordina- 
tion, it must grow weak in our hands, this by the very love and mercy 
of God. The echo of this disorder is heard out of the mouths of the 
faithful instructed by us: When you ask them, What is your ultimate 
purpos= in life? they answer: “ Eternal happiness with God.” But when 


5 Plato: Symposium, 204. 
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you press them about their objective in this life, the answer is: “To die in 
the state of grace, to avoid mortal sin,” not to be transformed into Christ, 

to say with St. Paul: “I live now, not I but Christ lives in me.” In both 

cases the preoccupation is not with the attaining of a perfection which is 

not had, but with the mere preservation of what is already possessed. 

As it reflects a spiritual disposition, I do not think it matters much whether 

the thing possessed be the demonstration of God’s existence, or the state : 
of grace. And in both cases the effect is the same: Those that have not, 

what they have shall be taken away. 
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Problem (b): Finality and the Social Sciences 


A hundred years ago almost any college in the United States had a - 
definite ordering of politics and economics to philosophy. From the time 
of the foundation of our country to the Civil War, this order was quite 
evident in both private and public institutions of learning. Moral philoso- r 
phy, understood more or less in the aristotelian sense of the term, was i: 
usually a required course in non-Catholic as well as Catholic colleges. 
Likewise, courses of study in law schools presupposed natural law and the 
other truths of moral philosophy. In short, there was, only a hundred 
years ago, an accepted and well-defined relation and order of such studies 
to philosophy. 

Between the end of the Civil War and up through the beginning of the 
present century, the secularistic and positivistic tradition arose and became 
established in American education, especially in the field of what we now 4 
call the social sciences.1 Shortly after the Civil War, the standard texts ‘a 
in moral philosophy began to be discarded. Between 1865 and 1900, po- 3 
litical science became separated from philosophy and autonomous. The 
emphasis in political science shifted from courses based on moral philoso- 4 
phy to history, and especially to constitutional history. This, in turn, e 
shifted to descriptive studies of practical politics, elections, political cor- 
ruption, administration, and local government. Each of these matters in 
turn tended to become departments within political science. In imitation Pe 
of the physical sciences, the method used was empirical and descriptive; 
anything related to ethics and philosophy was considered “ subjective ” 
and “ unscientific.” 


This situation was paralleled in the field of economics. By the end of 
the last century, less and less attention was paid to political economy and 
more and more to matters of private interest. It was the period during Hf 
which departments of economics were developing into Schools of Business 











1 This transition has been well summarized in an article by Mr. Ben W. 
Palmer entitled “The Natural Law and Pragmatism,” which appeared in 
the Notre Dame Lawyer for March, 1948. The opening paragraphs of this 
paper are based on that article. 
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Administration. The emphasis became centered on a “ mythical economic 
man” whose sole motivation was the pursuit of profit in complete isolation 
from obligation to others or to society, and without regard to moral 
principle. 

As Mr. Palmer notes, in a final summary, “Thus the whole sweep of 
thought in political science, economics, anthropology, history, psychology 
and in legal education during the last one hundred years was in the direc- 
tion of relativism, positivism, empiricism, concentration on concrete meas- 
urable facts and the analysis of narrowly circumscribed situations by 
specialists using their own highly specialized techniques.” 2 

Such is the fact of the transition of the past hundred years and such, 
more or less, is the situation today throughout the field of the social 
sciences. How are we to regard it? How are we to evaluate it? Social 
scientists generally view it as progress and as advance in knowledge. And 
certainly there has been extensive research resulting in knowledge both 
new and necessary. Nevertheless, it is becoming more and more apparent 
that this has been achieved at the cost of sacrificing true wisdom, not only 
in the sense that these sciences are no longer in any hierarchical order, but 
also in the practical sense, in that much of our newly-acquired information 
is leading to disaster. The ultimate judgment of philosophy on this devel- 
opment in social science depends upon determining whether there is an 
ordering of social science to philosophy, and to theology as well. 

The question of the relation, therefore, of the social sciences to philoso- 
phy is of both speculative and practical importance: speculative, as it 
concerns the nature of science and a hierarchy of science; practical, as it 
concerns the effect the social sciences have on human life and action. Our 
primary task here is the speculative one, although we shall refer somewhat 
to the practical problem as well. 

The first point concerns the status of the social sciences in the field of 
knowledge. The social scientists themselves are not always in agreement 
about the status of their science. Nevertheless, we must consult them 
insofar as they are the immediate authorities. As a summary presentation, 
I shall refer to an official source, the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences. I 
shall quote here from the introductory article of the first volume, which 
discusses the question of what the social sciences are. The social sciences 
are there defined in the following terms. 


The phenomena related to group activities are commonly called 
social phenomena, and the sciences which classify and interpret such 
activities are the social sciences. The social sciences may thus be 
defined as those mental or cultural sciences which deal with the activi- 
ties of the individual as a member of the group.3 


The article lists as the four earliest social sciences politics, economics, 
history, and jurisprudence, tracing their origin to the Greeks. Among 
newer social sciences are listed anthropology, penology, and sociology. 
2 Ibid. 


3 Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Macmillan Co., New York, 1930, 
Vol. I, page 3. 
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Since sociology has assumed a certain dominance in the field of social sci- 
ence, the remarks of the article concerning it are of particular significance. 





Sociology, the next of the newer sciences, is only three-quarters of a 
century old, and has scarcely come of age even today. It is the most 

ambitious of all the social sciences because in a sense the most com- ~~ 
prehensive. As its very name signifies, it is an endeavor to lay bare ; 
the foundations of all living together, to elucidate the laws which lie * 
at the basis of social intercourse. Far deeper than the economic or © 
the legal or the political relations are those which govern human 

association in general. Sociology is thus the social science par ezxcel- 

lence. It is also the most difficult of the cultural sciences. If it is 

not easy correctly to appraise one’s self, how much more arduous isit 7 
to know one’s neighbor or to evaluate one’s own reactions to him. is 
It is no wonder that sociology is still far from the definiteness and a 
unity that characterize the older social sciences. Nor is it surprising 
that broad generalizations lacking adequate verification still hold an 
important place in sociological theory. Nevertheless sociology remains 
the most important of human sciences. Only when real progress has 
been made in the elucidation of its laws, can we hope to attain a com- 
prehension of life itself with its countless facets.* 





































The article continues on to list “semi-social sciences” as distinct from 
purely social sciences. Under this classification we find ethics listed. The ; 
article stresses the notion that individual morality is being increasingly t 
recognized as resulting from social forces, maintaining that “without the a 
group, there would have been no conception of right or wrong.” 5 3 

Finally, the article discusses a group of sciences which have acquired a 
social content, although they had an independent origin. We are interested 
in this group to the extent that philosophy is listed in it. 


Philosophy, in a certain sense the forerunner of science, was long 
considered as something entirely independent. When we deal with the 
final interpretation of life, of thought and of conduct, which we call 
angel we seem to be treading on ground unbroken by science. 

— in proportion as parts of the unknown are converted into the 

known, new sciences are detached from the all-embracing philosophy 
and pursue a life of their own. It was in this way that chemistry and 
physics arose out of the medieval natural philosophy, and that politics 
and economics were separated from moral philosophy.® 








As far as this article is concerned, the definition and divisions of social : 
science given in it are broad enough—in reality, vague enough—to include | © 
everything except the purely physical experimental sciences. Such a notion | 
of social science can be advanced only by avoiding any precision of the 
term “science” and by ignoring any distinction between speculative and 
practical knowledge. It therefore tells us little about the proper status of 
social science in the field of knowledge. q 

As a matter of fact, and apart from this treatment in the Encyclopedia, i 
it is difficult to get a clear notion of social science even when it is restricted | 





4 Ibid., p. 5. 
5 Ibid., p. 6. 
6 Ibid., p. 6. 
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to the most commonly accepted social sciences of history, political science, 
economics, and sociology. For history, formally considered, is a narratio 
of singulars which becomes scientific only to the extent it enters the for- 
mality of whatever it is a history of; for example, as it is a history of 
politics or a history of philosophy, and so on. Political science, as we shall 
see, is a kind of extension of political philosophy. Economics basically is 
the art of acquiring wealth—the ars pecuniativae which Aristotle refers to 
at the end of Book I of the Politics. Sociology, despite the many conflict- 
ing views about it, seems to be subordinate to political science insofar as 
it is a developed method of gathering the facts of political or social experi- 
ence as ordered to the establishment of the political or social common 
good. Thus the term “social science” already is ambiguous when re- 
stricted to just these four. It would be clearer to treat such subject matter 
separately. However, I shall retain the popular use of the term “ social 
science”, although I shall mean by it primarily sociology and political 
science. 

Further, as far as the article in the Encyclopedia is concerned, there not 
only is no relation of the social sciences to philosophy but, rather, philoso- 
phy itself is subsumed under the broad notion of social science. In fact, 
philosophy is conceived as a vague origin of knowledge; it seems to be 
related to (modern) science as the unknown to the known. If philosophy 
has any value, it appears to be only to the extent it acquires a “social 
content.” We cannot, therefore, look to this official view for the establish- 
ment of any real relation of the social sciences to philosophy although, 
as we shall see, some clues are given. 

In beginning a philosophical examination of the matter, we start with 
the traditional definition of science as certain knowledge through causes, 
with all the strict conditions this definition imposes. The rigor of this 
definition limits the extent of strict science to knowledge that is specu- 
lative. The social sciences, however, classify as formally practical sciences, 
and in practical knowledge we depart from the universality and necessity 
characteristic of the speculative order. 

Moral philosophy itself which, like the social sciences, is formally prac- 
tical knowledge, soon leaves the level of universal principles and conclu- 
sions. The proportion of truly scientific knowledge in moral philosophy 
is small in relation to the whole of moral philosophy. Both Aristotle and 
St. Thomas make this clear in various places in the treatise on the Ethics.7 
It remains true, of course, that the most basic or common principles of 
the moral order are immutable and absolute, but nevertheless a variability 
and uncertainty appears even in some of the conclusions following upon 
the basic principles. 

This is because moral philosophy necessarily has an intimate relation 
with contingency and singularity, and to the extent the moral philosopher 
advances into the realm of singulars as such the less likelihood is there of 
his being able to extract a true universal. The deeper the investigation 


7 Cf. St. Thomas, Com. in Ethic., Book I, Lect. 3; Book II, Lect. 2. Vd. 
Sum. Th., I-II, Q. 94, Art. 4. 
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into the realm of concrete singulars the greater is the multiplicity of ele- 
ments which he must consider such that the final judgment of singulars 
belongs to the prudence of the individual. Moral philosophy itself is con- 
cerned only with knowing how an operation should be carried on without 
actually carrying it on, and this is why formally practical knowledge is 
still distinct from the completely practical knowledge of prudence. Yet the 
moral philosopher must always remain in contact with the order of con- 
crete existence, which involves an inevitable relativity in his knowledge® 


The social sciences are even more concerned with the concrete order of 
singular existence and activity than moral philosophy, so much so that 
there are no proper universal principles which distinctively belong to what 
we call the social sciences, nor are there any strict demonstrations. This 
is evident from the task to which the social sciences are committed, which 
is the investigation and research of “social actions” which, in their multi- 
plicity, defy truly universal generalizations. It is this situation which has 
led many to reject the traditional definition of science and to regard the 
social sciences either as sciences in a new meaning of the term or as sci- 
ences which have become separated and independent from philosophy. 


On the contrary, however, the fact that the social sciences are not strict 
sciences only emphasizes a relation of dependence they have to moral 
philosophy insofar as moral philosophy radically contains the basic princi- 
ples of the practical order. Consequently, on the one hand, the social 
sciences depend upon moral philosophy for the primary universal principles 
and conclusions of the practical order and, on the other hand, they add a 
perfection to moral philosophy in that they seek to realize a knowledge 
of singular human acts as far as possible. The social sciences, therefore, 
are a kind of continuation of moral philosophy. They are, in a certain 
way, a dialectical extension of moral philosophy analogous to the way in 
which the modern physical experimental sciences are a dialectical extension 
of philosophy of nature. We see the truth of this indicated in the article 
from the Encyclopedia of Social Sciences as it drew a parallel between the 
social sciences and moral philosophy, and the physical sciences and natural 
philosophy. For they are both dialectical extensions of philosophy in the 
sense that since, of necessity, they must depart from the rigor of true 
science by their research into singular multiplicity, they must have recourse 
to hypothesis, experimental investigation, and theory in order to render 
intelligible their subject matter. 


Insofar, then, as the social sciences are an extension of moral philosophy, 
the social sciences not only have a definite relation to moral philosophy 
but in fact are to be classified as moral sciences. Yet it is precisely this 
position which many social scientists deny. Mr. Palmer, in his article, cites 
several representative positions of this view: “It is no more the function 
of the political scientist to evaluate the good or bad consequences of 
particular techniques than it is the function of the chemist, qua chemist, 


8 Cr. Mullahy, Bernard I., C.S.C., “ Practical Knowledge and Relativity ”, 
Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, Vol. XXII, 
1947, pp. 151-166. 
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to pass ethical judgments upon the use which other men make of chemical 
knowledge and skill.” Another maintains: “It is not the function of the 
scientist to judge between ‘good’ and ‘evil’ in his research operations. 
It is not up to him to say that political corruption is either good or bad.” 
And finally: “It is certainly not appropriate in the class-room, particularly 
at the college level, to discuss political ideologies in terms of ‘ better and 
worse.’ ” 


The underlying argument of such statements as these seems to be that 
the experimental character of social science justifies an “objectivity” so 
complete that the social scientist can prescind from any moral notions or 
considerations. Such positions suppose a radical opposition between experi- 
mental knowledge and moral knowledge. They insinuate a complete 


identification between physical experimental science and social experimental 
science. 


But, granting the experimental character of social science, this does not 
prove it has nothing to do with moral science. For the social sciences, 
as has been indicated, fall within the domain of practical knowledge by 
reason of their object. Now, within the domain of practical knowledge, 
there is only the division of moral science and art. Experimental knowl- 
edge as such is found within both divisions of practical knowledge and 
therefore is not in opposition to moral science. 


Further, it is a dangerous error to suppose that the social sciences can 
be developed without any moral implications or philosophical presupposi- 
tions. It is precisely such a position that has led to the frightful political 
and social disasters which are threatening our civilization today. And such 
a position is completely unrealistic and unsound insofar as it fails to 
realize that the social sciences, from the nature of the case, must be con- 
cerned with human actions which, as human, cannot fall outside a moral 
ordering. In fact, it is just this which is the point of difference between 
the physical sciences and the social sciences, and which is not sufficiently 
appreciated by some social scientists. In this respect, the parallel drawn 
between the extension of the physical sciences from philosophy of nature 
and the extension of the social sciences from moral philosophy can be very 
misleading. This parallel does not mean that each attains the same kind 
of knowledge. The termination of the physical sciences is in art while the 
termination of the social sciences is in prudence. Those social scientists, 
then, who deny a moral ordering in the social sciences have confused art 
and prudence, and it is this which leads them to identify the method of 
the social sciences with that of the physical sciences. 


Furthermore, if we examine any of the standard works in political science 
or sociology we find, without exception, certain moral presuppositions 
(whether true or false) which function as principles by which “ social facts ” 
are gathered, related, and formed to establish social theories. The very 
approach to an investigation of social phenomena must be in the light of 
a moral position at least implicitly assumed by the social scientist. As 


instances of this, consider any sociological theory on marriage, population, 
wealth distribution, race, and sex. 
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It follows, therefore, that the social sciences are related to moral phi- 
losophy in terms of the basic principles and common conclusions of the 
practical order, which moral philosophy establishes. This involves such 
notions as the true common good, moral good and evil, the role of virtue 
in human life, and so on. This relation, which is on the part of the object, 
is one of dependence. The social sciencés are also related mediately to 
the order of prudential execution by which the common good is realized. 
And in this respect we see the perfection which the social sciences add to 
moral philosophy insofar as they seek the concrete realization of the 
general principles of moral philosophy and the actualization of the good 
social order. 

This entails further consequences, which can be seen by taking sociology 
specifically. Since modern sociology claims its end is human progress, and 
since human progress is ordered by law, then sociologists make themselves 
a kind of deliberative consultant to the law-giver. To exercise such a 
deliberative role, however, presupposes the right intention of the right end. 
This end, for a rational creature as such, is a life of virtue, both natural 
and supernatural. We thus see that the social sciences generally, and 
sociology especially, are also a kind of prolongation of moral theology. 
Hence, on the part of the end, that is, operation, the social sciences termi- 
nate in natural and supernatural regnative prudence. From the standpoint 
of object, the social sciences look back to moral philosophy and through 
moral philosophy to moral theology. 

Consequently, from the’ standpoint of object, to have the social sciences 
in their integrity, not only moral philosophy, but moral theology is neces- 
sary, and moral theology is impossible without its principles, the data of 
revelation, and the data of revelation cannot be principles without super- 
natural belief. From the standpoint of end, the supernatural end cannot 
be intended without charity and charity cannot be had without the state 
of grace. 

This, in turn, underlies the need of mutual relationship between the 
social scientist, the moral philosopher, and both together with the moral 
theologian. The question of finality and the social sciences, therefore, 
resolves into showing the dependence the social sciences must have on 
both moral philosophy and moral theology. This implies the fruitful re- 
establishment of the hierarchy of science, which has been almost com- 
pletely lost in modern education with its tendency toward unrelated 
departmentalization and its flattening out of the curriculum in terms of a 
purely quantitative credit system. 

The question of finality and the social sciences is also an urgently prac- 
tical matter because of the widespread contemporary influence of the social 
sciences and the consequences which follow in the social order. To take 
sociology again as an example, the contemporary sociologist proposes 
measures to alleviate social evils which inevitably arise within the state. 
Such efforts, of course, are commendable. Yet, in seeking to solve such 
problems, the completely secular sociologis!, wittingly or unwittingly, is 
destroying the moral life of the citizens and especially of the faithful by 
advocating euthanasia, artificial birth control, artificial insemination, and 
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so on. In fact, much of contemporary sociology is in effect a radical 
secularization and therefore a disordering of supernatural truth and charity. 
And it is this rejection of supernatural truth which is the cause of the 
moral perversion in the natural order. For secular sociology, indisposed 
to will the true common good, and therefore radically imprudent, will issue 
Kinsey reports, kill off the unfit, enslave the poor under the guise of 
material security, and choke off the generation of new members of the 
Mystical Body. 

These are the “social facts” which Catholic theologians, philosophers, 
and social scientists are confronted with today. Merely deploring these 
social disorders, however, is not a sufficient answer. It is the positive 
presentation of sound doctrine and the integral life as Catholics that is 
demanded. For the good of sociology, as well as for the health of the 
Mystical Body, the Catholic sociologist has a tremendous obligation to 
reverse the trend of secular sociology. Necessarily, this role will require 
him to make use of theological and philosophical truths. This, in turn, 
will require Catholic theologians and moral philosophers to guide the social 
scientist in ordering social knowledge to the Faith. 


The facts of social life today force us to savor the truth of St. Thomas’ 
statement that all knowledge which does not lead to God is perverse. This 
is a very concrete way of speaking of theology as the ordering principle 
of knowledge. This is a very forceful reminder to us to put our knowledge 
in order. For only in this way will all knowing terminate in the Divine 
Verum. Only in this way will all doing terminate in the Divine Bonum. 


JoHN A. OESTERLE 
College of St. Thomas 


St. Paul, Minn. 





ETHICS AND THE PuHitosopHy or Society Division: Panel: Atrrep F. 
HorricaN, THomas E. Davitt, Bernarp MULLAHY. 


Problem (a): The Common Good and the Principle of Finality 


Omne agens agit propter finem: every agent acts for an end. Such is 
the true formula of the principle of finality. As it is well known, this 
principle is to be understood analogically, according to the different natures 
of the agents to which it applies. Using the technical vocabulary of 
Thomism, we say that intellectual and rational agents act for an end direc 
tive formaliter, purely animal agents directive materialiter, vegetative and 
purely corporeal agents executive tantum2 


Saint Thomas shows the immediate dependence upon the principle of 
finality of a second principle, which he formulates: every agent acts for 


1QOmne igitur agens agit propter finem. Cont. Gent., lib. III, c. 2. 


2Le Réalisme du Principe de Finalité, by P. Reg. Garrigou-Lagrange, 
O.P., pp. 105-108. This work still remains the best introduction to the 
problem of finality. 
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a good.3 In the light of these two principles he is then able to show that 
at a deeper level than that of action, in its very being each thing is 
directed to a good, which is the end, one and the same for all things, 
namely God Himself4 Among the proofs of this supreme ordination of 
things there is one which interests our subject directly: 


The particular good, Saint Thomas says, is ordered to the common 
good as its end, for the being of the part is for the being of the whole. 
So it is that the good of the nation is more god-like than the good 
of one man. Now the supreme good, which is God, is the common 
good, since the good of all things depends on Him. But the good by 
which each thing is good is its particular good aad the good of those 
things which depend upon it. Therefore, all things are ordered to one 
good, which is God, as their end.5 


The problem of the common good, which arises here, centres in the 
understanding of the principle: the particular good is ordered to the 
common good as its end. This principle is immediately required for the 
correct application of the principle that the end of each thing is a good. 
Since the end of each thing is a good, and since goods can be of diverse 
kinds, there arises necessarily the problem of determining the order of 
the goods which lie in the line of the finality of each thing. Saint Thomas 
resolves the problem by subordinating the particular good to the common 
good. So that, from our point of view the problem is one of the uni- 
versal application of the principle: the particular good is ordered to the 
common good as its end. 

When we reflect that there is more than one common good, since we 
distinguish between the separated and the immanent common goods of a 
multitude,* and when we consider also that God is the ultimate common 
good of all things, it becomes evident that any ultimate principle expres- 
sive of the relation of particular goods to common goods can be under- 
stood only analogically. The verbal form which this ultimate principle 
has occasionally assumed is perhaps defective. To speak of “the absolute 
primacy of the common good” is to mask rather than to display the 
analogical character of a principle which asserts the primacy of the com- 


3 Cont. Gent., lib. ITI, ec. 3. 


4 The theses of Cont. Gent., lib. III, c. 16 and ec. 17, are summed up in 
this sentence. 


5 Bonum particulare ordinatur in bonum commune sicut in finem; esse 
enim partis est propter esse totius; unde et bonum gentis est divinius quam 
bonum unius hominis. Bonum autem summum, quod est Deus, est bonum 
commune, quum ex eo universorum bonum dependeat; bonum autem quo 
quaelibet res bona est, est bonum particulare ipsius et aliorum quae ab 
ipsa dependent. Omnes igitur res ordinantur sicut in finem in unum 
bonum, quod est Deus. Cont. Gent., lib. III, ec. 17. 


6 Sicut bonum multitudinis est maius quam bonum unius qui est de 
multitudine ; ita est minus quam bonum extrinsecum, ad quod multitudo 
ordinatur, sicut bonum ordinis exercitus est minus quam bonum ducis; et 
similiter bonum ecclesiasticae unitatis, cui opponitur schisma, est minus 


quam bonum veritatis divinae, cui opponitur infidelitas. S.T., 2a-2ae, q. 
39, a. 2, ad 2. 
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mon good over the particular good throughout the whole range of its 
analogical application. If this is true, then we should retain the thomistic 
formula: bonum particulare ordinatur in bonum commune sicut in finem: 
rather than any other. 

As far as Saint Thomas himself is concerned, there can be no doubt 
about his teaching that the common good has primacy over the particular 
good, and he applies this principle in the most diverse manners. Though 
he did not treat ex professo of the common good, in the sense that 
nowhere does he provide us with a compact and exhaustive treatise of the 
common good so as to close discussion of the matter, we can still assert 
that there is no place in Saint Thomas’s work at which he ceases to treat 
of the common good, by that most distinctive method of his which never 
shuts the door upon reality. 

Such being the textual conditions in which one must work in an attempt 
to recover the Thomistic wisdom engaged ix the contemplation and love 
of the common good, we may best begin by asking what is meant by the 
name of common good. 

We know well what Saint Thomas means by the name of good. For 
him, the intelligibility of the good consists in that the thing which is 
qualified as good offers itself as desirable, as capable of awakening or of 
satisfying a desire,” for which reason the good has been described: that 
which all things desire. Consequently, the causality of the good is that 
of a final cause.8 Seen thus, the good is seen as an end in its qualities 
of desirability and attractability. But there is another approach to the 
understanding of the good. Since all things desire their perfection, a 
thing is desirable in so far as it is perfect,9 so that the good may be 
conceived as the perfection of a being as having the quality of an end. 

Now, to speak of a common good is to add a precision to the notion of 
the good. We can explicitate the notion of a common good by considering 
it either along the line of the good conceived as desirable, or along the 
line of the good conceived as perfection. 

When the common good is considered along the line of desirability, it is 
described as follows: the common good is the good which is desired and 
loved in common by a group. 

When the common good is considered along the line of perfection, it is 
characterised by the universality which belongs to it by virtue of its rank 
in the order of final causes. What is involved here can be seen in the 


7 Ratio enim boni in hoc consistit, quod aliquid sit appetibile: unde 
Philosophus in I. Ethic. (cap. I), dicit quod bonum est “quod omnia 
appetunt.” §.T., la, q. 5, a. 1. 


8 Cum bonum sit quod omnia appetunt, hoc autem habet rationem finis ; 
Manifestum est quod bonum rationem finis importat. S.T., la, q. 5, a. 4. 


® Manifestum est autem quod unumquodque est appetibile secundum 
quod est perfectum: nam omnia appetunt suam perfectionem. S.T., 1a, 
q. 5, a 

Sed ‘bonum dicit rationem perfecti, quod est appetibile: et per conse- 
quens dicit rationem ultimi. Unde illud quod est ultimo perfectum, dicitur 
bonum simpliciter. 8.T., 1a, q. 5, a. 1, ad 1. 
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following manner. Since a higher cause has a proper effect higher than 
the proper effect of a univocal cause, because its proper effect is more 
common and reaches a greater number of beings than does the proper 
effect of a univocal cause, and since the higher a cause is in the order of 
causes the further its causality extends to more numerous beings,!° the 
good, which is the perfection of a thing as having the quality of an end, 
is the more efficacious the more it is communicated to more numerous 
beings. It is characteristic then of a common good to be self-diffusive 11 
in an eminent manner, by reason of the communicability which is the 
necessary consequence of its higher rank in the order of ends and final 
causes. A common good is the perfection of a whole, such that the beings 
to which this whole extends share, each one individually, and all collec- 
tively, in the perfection. 


What is involved in this description of a common good may be appreci- 
ated by the consideration of two wrong ways of conceiving the common 
good. 


Firstly, the common good cannot be a mere summation of singular 
goods. Such would be no more than materially and quantitatively better 
than one singular good. What is formally constitutive of a common good, 
by reason of which it is a higher good consequently a higher end than a 
singular good, is precisely the communicability which belongs to it by 
reason of its perfection as a higher cause. To be attained as such, a 
common good must be attained as common,!2 which means that it must 
be attained as formally communicable to others who are loved because 
they too can participate in the common good. 


Secondly, the common good cannot be the good of the group, as dis- 
tinguished from its members. If that were “he case, the common good 
would not be the good of any particular belonging to the group. It would 
be a singular good, opposed as such, to the goods of the particulars be- 
longing to the group. These could obtain the common good only by total 
absorption in it and by losing each one of them its own good, the good 


10 Quanto aliqua causa est altior, tanto ejus causalitas ad plura se ez- 
tendit. Habet enim causa altior proprium causatum altius quod est com- 
munius et in pluribus inventum. In VI Metaphys., lect. 3, no. 1205 (of 
the Cathala edition). 

Manifestum est enim, quod unaquaeque causa tanto prior est, et potior 
quanto ad plura se extendit. Unde et bonum, quod habet rationem causae 
finalis, tanto potius est quanto ad plura se extenc*t. In I Ethic., lect. 2, 
no. 30 (of the Pirotta edition). 


11 Bonum dicitur diffusivum sui esse, eo modo quo finis dicitur movere. 
S.T., la, q. 5, a. 4, ad 2. In saying that the good is diffusive of itself, one 
refers, not directly, to an effective action, but to the influence of an end. 
For it is the end which moves things to act, and it is in that way that the 
good is spread around. 


12 Bonum commune civitatis et bonum singulare unius personae non 
differunt solum secundum multum et paucum, sed secundum formalem 
differentiam. Alia enim est ratio boni communis et boni singularis, sicut 
alta est ratio totius et partis. S.T'., 2a-2ae, q. 58, a. 7, ad. 2. 
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whereby it was good. The common good would in this case be the 
foreign good. 

Even in those animal societies which are occasionally shown to us, by 
philosophers who have ceased to love the intrinsic common good of the 
universe, as realisations of a higher than human social life, even in such 
’ imperfectly social groupings, it is not true that the good of the whole is 
opposed to the good of the particulars belonging to the whole. The life 
of the termites realises a lower and imperfect analogy of the great societies 
based on intelligence and love which exist in the higher levels of the 
universe. What we do not find in the life of the termites is the element 
of formal redistribution characteristic of a society of persons, the turning 
back of the common good “so as to profit the parts for themselves at the 
same time as for the whole”.14 What we do find in the life of the ter- 
mites is that the good of the whole profits the parts in order that the 
whole may subsist and be better served in attaining a good which is the 
good of the species. This good is not foreign to the goods of the indi- 
vidual termites, since they find their individual goods in serving, materi- 
aliter et executive, under the direction of God, Author of nature, the good 
of the species. 

Saint Thomas resolves the apparent opposition between the particular 
good and the common good by distinguishing the diverse levels at which 
we may speak of a thing’s own good, bonum suum, which it desires as its 
proper good, as its perfection. First, he says,5 we can understand a 
thing’s good as that which is proper to it in so far as it is an individual. 
This is the good that an animal seeks when it desires food to conserve it’s 
existence. Secondly, we can understand a thing’s good as that which is 
proper to it in so far as it belongs to a species. This is the good which 
an animal seeks in the generation, the feeding and the defense of the 
individuals of its own species. According to Saint Thomas, the individual 
is naturally inclined to love the good of its species more than its own 


13 One thinks of what Maurice Maeterlinck has written of the life of 
the ant. A recent notice issued by the McGraw-Hill Book Company con- 
tains advertisement of a book: City of the Bees, by Frank S. Stuart, from 
which the following is taken: “This is the story of a colony of bees and 
one year in its life. It is the story of birth and death, tragedy and joy, 
victory and defeat, prodigious labour, and pure enjoyment of life which 
transcends human experience.” (My jtalies.) 


14yv, The Person and the Common Good, by J. Maritain, p. 39 (New 
York, Scribners, 1947). 


15 Bonum autem suum cujuslibet rei potest accipi multipliciter. Uno 
quidem modo, secundum quod est ejus proprium ratione individui; et sic 
appetit animal suum bonum, quum appetit cibum quo in esse conservatur. 
Alio modo, secundum quod est ejus, ra tone speciet; et sic appetit proprium 
bonum animal, in quantum appetit generationem prolis et ejus nutritionem, 
vel si aliquid aliud operetur ad conservationem vel defensionem indi- 
viduorum suae speciet. Tertio vero modo, ratione generis ; et sic appetit 
proprium bonum in causando agens aequivocum, sicut caelum. Quarto 
autem modo, ratione similitudinis analogiae principiatorum ad suum prin- 
cipium; et sic Deus, qui est extra genus propter suum bonum omnibus 
rebus dat esse. Cont. Gent., lib. III, c. 24. 
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individual good. In loving the good of the species more than its own 
individual good the individual realises its natural perfection more com- 
pletely than if it preferred its own individual good above all else. Thirdly, 
we can understand a thing’s good as the good which is proper to it by 
reason of its genus. This is the good which belongs to equivocal agents, 
in causing, when their action attains, by itself, not only the good of the 
species, but an even greater good which is common to, communicable to 
several species. Thus it is a better good, and formally a common one, to 
farm the land so as to conserve the fertility of the soil, affording thus a 
healthy and fruitful life to a multitude of animals and plants of diverse 
species, than it is to ravish the soil for some immediate advantage related 
to a mere individual good. And lastly, we can understand a thing’s good 
by reason of what Saint Thomas calls a similitude of analogy of effects 
to their cause. Thus God, Who is outside a genus, gives being to all 
things because of His Goodness.16 


Now, the profound reason why a thing tends to the natural perfection 
which is it’s own good is because it tends to a certain likeness of the 
divine perfection 17 and to the good of the whole universe more than to 
its own good. It cannot be otherwise. Every creature is naturally, and 
in its very being, of God, Whose Will has no other end but His own 
goodness, which is Himself. But since the supreme agent moves all second 
agents, the ends of all second agents are necessarily directed primarily 
to the end of the supreme. agent, for whatever the supreme agent does 
it does for an end which is itself. It follows then that all creatures are 
naturally inclined to love God, author of their nature, more than them- 
selves, and they are naturally inclined to love more than themselves the 
good of the universe, which is the principal end willed by God in the 
production of creatures, because it participates more fully of the divine 


perfection and manifests the divine perfection more fully than any other 
creature.18 


Each thing, then, tends principally to a universal end, which is a com- 
mon good, and which it loves naturally more than itself. The more 
perfect a thing is, the more closely it is related to the common good and 
the more it acts principally for the common good, which is its own best 
good.19 


16 This text requires to be developed in terms of the thomistic doctrine 
of love, which has received a classical expression in P. Reginald Garrigou- 
Lagrange’s work: L’Amour de Dieu et la Croix de Jésus (editions du Cerf, 
Juvisy, S.-et-O., France, 1929). For the proof that the appetite of the 
common good is naturally in the singular itself, see pp. 115-7. 


17 Propter hoc (unumquodque naturaliter) tendit in proprium bonum, 
quia tendit in divinam similitudinem et non e converso. Cont. Gent., lib. 
ITI, c. 24, no. 3. 


18 See Garrigou-Lagrange, loc. cit., pp. 118-119. 


19 Fz quo patet (from the text on the bonum suum referred to above) 
quod, quanto aliquid est perfectioris virtutis et eminentius in gradu boni- 
tatis, tanto appetitum boni communtiorem habet et —_ in distantibus a 
se bonum quaerit et operatur. Cont. Gent., lib. ITI, c. 
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Rational creatures, in particular, persons, that is, are therefore more 
closely ordered to the common good than are irrational creatures, and they 
act directive formaliter for an end which is a common good. If such 
creatures cannot limit themselves to subordinate common goods, such as 
the good of the family, or the good of civic society, that is not because 
the singular good of persons is, as such, greater than the common goods 
referred to, but because the person is principally ordered to a greater 
common good. The common good is not, then, sacrificed to the good of 
the individual person as such, but to the good of the individual person 
in as much as this good is ordered to a more universal common good. In 
any genus, the common good has primacy over the particular good.29 


This is the point at which the difficulties and complexities of our subject 
become most apparent. In particular, there is the question of the relation 
of the person to the intrinsic order of the universe, and there is the ques- 
tion of the relation of the person to its supreme and ultimate good. As 
regards the first question, Saint Thomas tells us “that the good of the 
universe is greater than the particular good of one, provided that we 
consider both in the same genus.” Those who, like Professor Haldane, 
conceive of the possibility of directing human activity to the task of a 
radical reconstruction of human nature, in the belief that the human sub- 
stance is suscepible of radical plastic remodification through the instru- 
mentality of experimental science, so that man may hope consciously to 
direct an evolution affecting the essential properties of his nature for the 
purpose of advancing to the mastery of a universe which he will finalise 
upon himself, such men cannot be said to love the good of the universe, 
since they do not love the human nature which is ours. But to explain 
this would necessarily involve us in the problem of evil, which lies with- 
out solution in the natural order. Furthermore, to complete the text, part 
of which we have quoted, “the good of grace in one is greater than the 
natural good of the whole universe”.21 Now, to speak of grace is to 
enter the supernatural order. When we come to the second of our ques- 
tions, concerning the ultimate destination of the person, we are again 
involved at once in a mystery which is not properly a philosophical one. 
For the possibility of our elevation to the order of grace and to a life 
which terminates in the Beatific Vision, is not only the possibility of some- 


20 Bonum commune potius est bono privato, si sit ejusdem generis; sed 
potest esse quod bonum privatum sit melius secundum suum genus. Et 
hoc modo virginitas Deo dicata praefertur foecunditatt carnali. S.T., 
2a-2ae, q. 152, a. 4, ad 3. 


21 Bonum universi est majus quam bonum particulare unius, si accipiatur 
utrumque in eodem genere. Sed bonum gratiae unius majus quam bonum 
naturae totius universt. S.T., la-2ae, q. 113, a. 9, ad 2. 

Professor Haldane’s views are expressed in his Possible Worlds. Olaf 
Stapeldon expresses a similar point of view in his First and Last Men, but 
in Stapeldon’s case one finds also a sad and deeply religious emotion which 
seems to derive its intensity from the intellectual predicament in which 
Stapeldon finds himself, the predicament of being unable to rise beyond 
the generic to the analogical level of thought. 
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thing wholly contingent, but also the possibility of something essentially 
supernatural, and therefore indemonstrable. 

It is the moment to consider the other line of approach to a definition 
of the common good, conceived along the line of desirability. We have 
here perhaps the most immediate approach to the problems of the tem- 
poral common good of the human person. We follow here the account 
given in the admirable Principes Catholiques d’Action Civique, by Canon 
Daniel Lallement.22 

To begin then, we know that the existence of human societies is intelli- 
gible in terms of the comprehension and the care for those goods which 
must be loved and sought for in common. We know, too, that in order to 
understand a people, we must know what that people loves, for the worth 
of a people is proportioned to the worth of the goods which it pursues.23 
Now, since a people can unite in the common pursuit of what may turn 
out, ultimately, to be destructive of that people’s very existence, as when 
a people seeks power without justice, we must ask what merits to be 
qualified a true good for a people. And since the only true good for men 
is a good which can properly be called human, that is, a good worthy of 
the rational nature of man and of his supernatural end as child of God, 
it is clear that the true goods of men are all moral goods. This is as true 
of societies of men as it is of individual men, for there would be contra- 
diction in supposing that the true good of a society of men could be 
foreign to the true good vf an individual human person, of one man. 
Since man enters naturally into society, he would, in the case we are con- 
sidering, seek socially what he could not seek as an individual and hope 
to attain human perfection. Thus, the common good of a human society 
is the good which must be willed in common by this society if it is to 
preserve its nature and its finality as a society of men. The true common 
good of a human society cannot but conform always to the moral law. 

The difficulties arise in the determination of conduct for men who, be- 
cause they enter into a plurality of societies, find it necessary to under- 
stand the mutual relations and the essential subordinations of the diverse 
common goods which, in subordination to their ultimate end, must be 
loved and sought for by men, if they would remain men and attain their 
true human perfection. 

The natural societies into which men enter are the family and the civic 
society. The supernatural society to which man is called in order that 
he may attain his supernatural end is the Church. 

Each of these societies has its proper good which is a common good. 
The civic society, in particular, seeks a temporal common good, for men. 
Since civic society is nothing other than a multitude of men associated in 
concord, it is clear that to discover in what the best civic life lies we must 


22 Principles Catholiques d’Action Civique, by D. Lallement. Paris, 
Desclée de Brouwer, Ist edition, 1935. The paragraphs of our paper which 


treat of the temporal common good are drawn from ec. 4, pp. 45-8, of the 
above-mentioned book. ° 


23 St. Augustine, City of God, xix, 24. 
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first consider what a life worthy of man is. Now, for each one, a temporal 
life which is truly good is a life in which the human virtues are cultivated 
and developed to the point of full exercise. In such a life the moral 
virtues reign, because they render possible the spiritual life and relation- 
ships of justice with others. In such a life, also, we find cultivated, with 
due regard to the diverse states of life, those virtues of the reason, namely 
wisdom, the sciences, the arts, the crafts, all in harmony with the develop- 
men of a complete man. And in such a life, we find also a sufficiency of 
healthy joy, and a sufficiency of the physical and material resources with- 
out which there can be no flowering of intellectual and moral life. Such 
a life is impossible in one isolated man; it can only be realized in a united 
people. The temporal common good of men, which civie society seeks, 
consists therefore essentially in the conformity of the social operation of 
a perfect society with the design of the Creator. 

To particularize, the temporal common good is the good of order and 
of peace, based on the order of justice and charity through which indi- 
viduals, families and particular groups are protected in their rights, sus- 
tained in their proper activities, and through which the efforts of all are 
suitably directed and stimulated so as to benefit the whole social body 
in its necessities and in the procuring of common advantages. This virtu- 
ous peace of civic society is not produced directly in souls. It supposes, 
as already formed, in some at least, political virtues. It aims at facili- 
tating a virtuous life for all. Since the relations of civic society are 
exterior ones, the social order of justice and charity must be promoted 
from without by the discipline of wise laws, by civic education and by 
the impulsion given by a truly human authority, essential element of the 
temporal common good, since required to harmonise and direct the com- 
mon life. Lastly, among the common goods of civic society must be 
numbered all the means and material resources required for the protection 
and the development of the good life of the social body. 

This common good is common to each member of civic society, in the 
sense that it is what each one should will with a rectified will as destined 
to the perfecting of man. Each man, in so far as he wills the common 
good, must will the good of the social body. Citizens participate in the 
advantages of the common life in proportion to the degree of their co- 
operation in working for it. The common good of moral and spiritual 
order is for all in the measure that each one wills to benefit by it. The 
material common good, to be truly human, must not merely assure the 
grandeur and the glory of the social body as a whole; it must return in 
private prosperity upon the individual persons. When, in hours of peril, 
the common good may demand the sacrifice of private goods, and even 
of life itself, such sacrifice increases the worth of a man and: the worth of 
his immortal soul. 

Now, in the pursuit of the temporal common good, the civic society 
cannot neglect certain higher common goods, which concern the whole 
nature of man. Such common goods are God Himself, the Church and the 
fundamental and universal values of the human family. Nor can it neglect 

the fact that each man is destined to an ultimate end which is, not natural, 
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but supernatural. The temporal civic society would overturn order, if it 
sought to subordinate such higher common goods to the service of its own 
temporal advantage. 

What must be remarked now is this, that the texts which we have con- 
densed have an origin which is not strictly philosophical. The work from 
which they were drawn was written under ecclesiastical obedience for the 
purpose of realising the official intention of the Permanent Committee of 
the Assembly of the Cardinals and Archbishops of France; and it was 
written by a theologian who draws upon the common wisdom of the 
Church, and not merely upon philosophical doctrine, in order to elaborate 
a text suitable for the instruction of Christians concerning their temporal 
common good.24 

From the very fact that the common good for men, whether the common 
good of the family, or the common good of civic society, or the supreme 
common good, is always a moral good, it is evident that the determination 
of the kind of science we can have of the common good involves us in 
problems analogous to those which arise when we seek to determine the 
problem of a moral philosophy. 

If we ask whether there be a science of the common good of the purely 
rational animal, then we are asking whether there can be a purely rational 
science of the direction of a purely rational animal to its ultimate end. 
It is obvious that a man may direct his attention to the problem of the 
rational acts of a purely rational animal. It is perhaps possible that a 
man might succeed in formulating a body of principles regulative of the 
purely rational animal in its progress towards its end. But, from the 
standpoint of ethics, it is true that any such attempt would be afflicted 
from the start with a sort of unreality deriving from the fact that the 
entity, the moral activity of which one sought to regulate, did not exist, 
was no more than an abstraction. One’s conclusions, in such an abstract 
study as the one suggested, would not reach to the kind of man we know, 
who, in the conditions of his earthly existence, manifests such a profound 
disorder within himself that he has even been defined by disabused 
thinkers, in terms of this very disorder. 

If there be a rational science of the common good of man, this science 
will be a moral science subordinated to theology, or it will be an imperfect 
discipline because incapable of determining the ultimate good upon which 
the human person, man, is actually finalised. 


24 vy. Principes Catholiques d’Action Civique, p. 6: La Commission Per- 
manente de l’Assemblée des Cardinaux et Archevéques de France, en 
Octobre 1934, avait formulé ce voeu: 

“Un certain nombre de catholiques sont frappés de la nécessité de 
s’intéresser 4 la politique, dans les conjonctures périlleuses actuelles, et 
soucieux de donner a la politique un caractére chrétien. La lettre de S. S. 
Pie XI au Cardinal Archevéque de Lisbonne a rappelé du reste les devoirs 
politiques des catholiques et les exigences d’une politique chrétienne. 

“Fermement résolue 4 se tenir en dehors et au-dessus des partis, a 
s’élever au-dessus des considérations des personnes, mais aussi 4 maintenir 
les relations indispensables entre la politique et la religion, la Commission 
décide de demander a4 un théologien de préparer un Catéchisme politique 
simple et objectif.” 
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What must be said here, then, because it is true, and because it will 
remain true no matter how deep an understanding of the common good 
may be attained, as Christian wisdom advances in perfection, is this: 


It is of Faith that the human person is ordained to the Beatific Vision 
in the supernatural life. 


It is of Faith that this destination of the human person is realised only 
through Our Lord Jesus Christ, and through His Church, outside of which 
there is no salvation. 


It is theologically certain that the supernatural end of the human person, 
its objective beatitude, is the uncreated common good of the Three Divine 
Persons. 


It is theologically certain that the subjective beatitude of the human 
person is a created beatitude. This created beatitude is a participated 
beatitude, always transcended by the infinite communicability of the 
Divine Good, which is the uncreated common good of the Three Divine 
Persons, and which, in charity, a man loves more than himself.25 


Thus, the ultimate solutions of the mutual relations and the proper 
subordinations of common goods and particular goods lie beyond the grasp 
of philosophy. If a man seeks to understand, so far as that is possible on 
earth, the whole range of the finality of the common good, he must go to 
theology, since theology alone can tell us both why and how the particu- 
lar good is always directed to the common good as its end. 

This does not mean that there are not proper and legitimate directions 
along which the philosopher can seek fruitfully to advance knowledge of 
the common good. Indeed, the Christian philosopher would be lacking 
in regard for the common good of the sciences, which is realised most 


25 Respondeo dicendum quod a Deo duplex bonum accipere possumus, 
scilicet bonum naturae et bonum gratie. Super communicatione autem 
bonorum naturalium nobis a Deo facta fundatur amor naturalis, quo non 
solum homo in sua integritate naturae super omnia diligit Deum, et plus 
quam seipsum, sed etiam quaelibet creatura suo modo, id est, vel intel- 
lectuali, vel rattonali, vel animali, vel saltem naturali amore ; sicut lapides 
et alia quae cognitione carent ; quia unaquaeque pars naturaliter plus amat 
commune bonum totius quam particulare bonum proprium: quod mani- 
festatur ex opere; quaelibet enim pars habet inclinationem principalem ad 
actionem communem utilitati totvus. Apparet etiam hoc in poltticis vir- 
tutibus, secundum quas cives pro bono communi dispendia et propriarum 
rerum et personarum interdum sustinent. Unde multo magis hoc verifica- 
tur in amicitia charitatis quae fundatur super communicatione donorum 
gratiae. Et ideo ex charitate magis debet homo diligere Deum, qui est 
bonum commune omnium, quam seipsum; quia beatitudo est in Deo sicut 
in communi et fontali principio omnium qui beatitudinem participare 
possunt. §.T'., 2a-2ae, q. 26, a. 3. 

Deus est beatitudo per essentiam suam; non enim per adeptionem aut 
participationem alicujus alterius beatus est, sed per essentiam suam. 
Homines autem sunt beati, sicut dicit Boetius, per participationem, sicut 
et di per participationem dicuntur. Ipsa autem participatio beatitudinis, 
secundum quam homo dicitur beatus, aliquid creatum est. S.T., 1la-2ae, 
q:.3, a. lad 1. 

The distinction between the objective ultimate end of man and his sub- 
jective ultimate end is explained in the body of the article referred to. 
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perfectly in theology, if he neglected to study the common good within 
the limits of a rational discipline. Furthermore, the Christian philosopher 
must remember those qui in tenebris, et in umbra mortis sedent, who must 
be directed into the way of peace. Reason he has in common with them. 
His perfected rational discourse upon the common good, which cannot 
also fail to disclose the precise limits of reason, is more than ever needed 
at a time when men have passed beyond mere velleities of universal 
political unity to the stage of founding institutions to further the process 
of expansion of the temporal common good to the point of some sort of 
world government. There is a philosophical problem here of great diffi- 
culty, that of determining the temporal common good of a world com- 
munity. This, and many other problems directly related to the general 
question of the common good, will provide enough to keep philosophers 
busy, even though the ultimate determinations in these matters cannot 
be made outside of theological science. Enough, at least, has been said 
to show that the problem of the common good is ultimately a problem 
of the correct application of the principle of finality. 
Brian Correy 
Dept. of Philosophy 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Problem (b): Finality of Marriage 


In a discussion of a philosophical group it is often advantageous and 
advisable to keep strictly within philosophical sources of information, and 
to refrain from bringing in Church authorities or the views of theologians. 
However, in our subject of enquiry I see no point in keeping aloof from 
such sources. Quite the contrary. The reasons are: 1) Ecclesiastical 
Authority in this matter before us argues on the grounds of the nature of 
things; hence, at bottom its own grounds is what is discernible to reason. 
2) Such Authority may lawfully serve as confirmation of truth reached 
through the light of reason, or exercise a negative function in restraining 
the waywardness of the human mind. This is my defense in the use I am 
going to make later on of statements of Ecclesiastical Authorities. 

The discussion to follow falls conveniently into three major divisions: 
1) an exposition of a modern re-examination and ciriticsm of what may 
be called the classical, Thomistic view; 2) a summary of some recent 
Ecclesiastical documents; 3) reflections on the first part in the light of the 
second. 


I 


Mopern CriticIsM oF THE OLD View AND New View 
ON FINAtiry OF MarRIAGE 


One of the most interesting and provocative re-examinations and criti- 
cism of the view of S. Thomas on the finality of marriage is that of 
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H. Doms.! His views, perhaps, are too well known to require any lengthy 
restatement here. Nevertheless, in order to clarify our problem I think 
it worthwhile to sketch briefly his major points of criticism of S. Thomas, 
and the corrections he recommends. 


In fairness to Doms allow me to say at the outset that he admits that 
“The mechanism of all the biological processes (sexual) is oriented by its 
form toward the end of procreation. In this sense the generation of a 
child . . . is the primary end, the raison d’etre determining the structure 
and the normal functioning of the organs which constitute the human 
sexual apparatus, and therefore also of each sexual act normally per- 
formed.” 2 Nor has he any quarrel with the Code. He readily admits 
that “in the juridical sphere it is best to consider procreation as the 
primary end, in the sense of primary (first) in value; for that is precisely 
the good in marriage in which human society is most interested.” How- 
ever, later on, after what to his mind is a thorough reconsideration of the 
entire question, he feels justified in saying: “It would be better in the 
future to give up the terms “ primary” and “secondary ”, and to speak in 
a purely realistic and descriptive manner of personal ends immanent in 
marriage and of procreation, at the same time distinguishing the former 
as well as the latter from the meaning (essence?) of marriage. In mar- 
riage .. . God willed through one sole institution to realize at the same 
time several ends of which the relations of over-, or of sub-ordination can- 
not be grasped clearly.” 4 


For Doms, then,5 the ontological, the truer, setup, can be pictured some- 
thing like this: 


WHAT MARRIAGE IS (meaning, essence), namely two-in-oneness 
or intimate union of two persons of opposite sex, which are com- 
plementary one of the other, the two halves, as it were, of human 
nature re-united in one. This is a good that can stand by itself, 
needing nothing further to justify it. 


1Vom Sinn und Zweck der Ehe, Breslau, 1935. I am using the French 
translation, Paris, 1937 (2nd edition). There is an English translation: 
“The Meaning of Marriage”, New York; Sheed & Ward, 1939. 


2p. 76 (French edition). He seems to take back what he said later on, 
for on p. 94 sq. he says: “From the biologico-ontological point of view 
the child can and ought to be considered without qualification as the finis 
primarius of the conjugal act and of marriage, if the idea that S. Thomas 
had of generation is used as a foundation; but if the point of departure 
be the concepts of modern biology, this conclusion has no longer cogent 
force.” Again on p. 99: “It would be difficult to find out by what way 
this central idea is arrived at, that the child is the primary end of mar- 
riage, unless reference be made to the biological concept of St. Thomas. 
The thesis of the child primary end is for him as it were a primordial 
datum, a thesis that he does not take the trouble to demonstrate.” 


3 p. 92 sq. 
4p. 108. 
5p. 93; p. 105; p. 107. 
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WHAT MARRIAGE IS FOR (the ends): the personal goods or ad- 
vantages that the couple gets out of it, love, mutual help, etc.; 
the biological purpose (procreation). These ends are more or less 
on a horizontal plane with one another. 


The reasons why Doms feels justified in this radical departure from the 
systematic presentation of S. Thomas are now to be examined. Perhaps 
my brief outline of his criticism will be a somewhat oversimplified version. 
I hope it does not essentially distort his position. I shall condense his 
criticism under three headings: 


1. The synthesis of S. Thomas rests squarely on his biological concepts. 
But his biology of sex was essentially erroneous. Therefore his philo- 
sophical systematization is without solid support® 

According to 8. Thomas (and Aristotle) the man alone engenders the 
child; woman is only a helpmate who prepares the matter for his action. 
Man gives the living form to the non-living matter provided by the woman. 
Man produces in his seed the movement that draws out from the potency 
of matter supplied by the woman the successive forms up to the point 
where God immediately creates the human soul. The two-in-oneness of 
S. Thomas in the “ actus secundus” of marriage is ordained as to its end 
to the information by man by means of his seed of matter. The act is 
ontologically determined by this ordination. The sexual act of intercourse 
as understood by S. Thomas is destined for the conception of a child in a 
manner much more immediate than the facts of science today allow. (It 
is truly per accidens, if generation does not take place as consequence of 
the act.) 

According to modern biology, on the other hand, the two spouses supply 
for conception elements of equal value, and living: spermatozoa and 
ovulum. So, husband and wife appear as two principal generators. The 
elaboration and separation of the germinal cells is entirely independent 
of the will of the individuals. Sexual union does not properly serve to 
engender, i.e., on the part of man to produce the active seed, and on the 
part of women to produce passive seed. Sexual union serves only to aid 
in the encounter and fusion in the female organism of male and female 
germinal cells, elaborated entirely independently of the act. The immedi- 
ate end is, then, union of man and woman. The fusion of the germinal 
cells when it takes place is an ulterior effect of the union of persons. 
There is no way of telling exactly when the sperm will impregnate the 
ovulum. So the sexual act of intercourse normally must be repeated 
several times. It is in this way that the personal importance of the sexual 
act, outside of its biological purpose, is singled out by nature itself? It 
seems justifiable, then, to envisage procreation as the natural effect, pro- 
duced in indeterminable circumstances, of the conjugal act, rather than to 
subordinate this act in its primary meaning or content to procreation, for 
in many cases the realization of this end is completely excluded. The 


6 p. 93 sq.; ef. p. 74 sqq. 
7p. 73. 
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non-fertilization of ovulum by sperm consequent on copulation is not per 
accidens in the same degree as S. Thomas thought. Consider the many 
physiological processes that go to prepare the mechanism of fertilization 
of ovulum by sperm that are totally independent of any direct action of 
the human will. In normal intercourse, the actio humana in the strict 
sense is, therefore, solely union of persons. 


For S. Thomas & the formation into a living fetus from matter supplied 
by woman constitutes the absolutely immediate end of normal sexual 
intercourse. But this view can no longer be held in the light of what 
modern biology teaches. Further,? the absence of any period of heat in 


8 p. 101. 


%p. 97. Here I should like to refer to a rather perplexing statement of 
Dr. Rudolph Allers: “It is important to note that the sexual instinct, as 
a living experience, does not at all seek the ‘conservation of the species’ 
or the procreation of children. Of the ends that are said to be pursued 
by nature, which makes use of the sexual instinct in order to realize them, 
nothing at all appears either in the mental phenomenon of desire, or in 
that of the act, or in that of the satisfaction. By speaking of the conser- 
vation of the species as end (but) of the sexual instinct one renders one’s 
self guilty of equivocation on the word, or of a glaring anthropomorphism. 
The instincts seek only satisfaction, or the pleasure that accompanies it.” 
(Article: “L’Amour et l’Instinct” in Etudes Carmélitaines, Avril, 1936, 
p. 100.) I wonder if the eminent Psychologist is not here guilty of “ igno- 
rantia elenchi”? Raemaeker presents a very good analysis of the idea of 
appetite: “The idea of appetite must be purified of all notes proper to 
such or such particular order in which it has application, in order that it 
may be used in the metaphysical order, or of being as such. 

“ Appetite in a very strict sense is a certain psychological activity, that 
scl. must be distinguished from cognitive activity: so, affections and sensi- 
tive tendencies, intellectual will. 

“Tn a less strict sense, appetite is all psychological activity, even cogni- 
ep eee: the will has an appetite for good; the intellect an appetite 
or truth. 

“In a yet broader sense, appetite is an activity, both conscious and non- 
conscious: physiological powers, chemical activities tend to a given end, 
they therefore seek something. 

“More, in the broadest sense, an abstraction can be made even from 
activity. Since in every active appetite there is a certain proportion be- 
tween the subject that is seeking and the object of the tendency, and that 
this last in a certain fashion befits the being seeking it, we can even neglect 
the note of activity and retain merely the note of proportion and fitness 
between several things. The idea thus purified can be used everywhere: 
the will has an appetite for good; the intellect for truth; forces of the body 
have an appetite for their actualization; even, in this sense, light can be 
said to be the object of the appetite of the eye, and substantial form to 
be the object of the appetite of prime matter. J 

“ Appetite taken in this broadest sense is called natural appetite and its 
comprehension is the most simple: it signifies only the ordination of one 
thing to another, proportion of one to another...” (Metaphysica Gen- 
eralis, Louvain, 1935, p. 72). This is in perfect accord with S. Thomas: 
“... omne quod appetit aliquid, vel cognoscit ipsum et se ordinat in 
illud; vel tendit in ipsum ex ordinatione et directione alicuius cognoscentis, 
sicut sagitta tendit in determinatum signum ex directione et ordinatione 
sagittantis. Nihil est igitur aliud appetitus naturalis quam ordinatio ali- 
quorum secundum propriam naturam in suum finem. Non solum autem 
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man is an indication from nature itself that the conjugal act in man 
receives a new meaning, that emancipates it in a way from the immediate 
service of procreation. Before going on to the next argument I should 
like to call your attention to the decisive role that the function of the 
will plays in building up the view that Doms holds. The act specifically 
as human is not generative, because man cannot control by his will directly 
the formation of germinal cell and the fusion with its counterpart. 


2. In the system of S. Thomas there is no satisfactory explanation of the 
validity of marriage where there is sterility, or of the moral rectitude of 
intercourse where there is sterility. In cases of this nature there is abso- 
lutely no such thing as a generative act. For a union which taken con- 
cretely can neither actually, nor even virtually be ordained to the so-called 
primary end—procreation—cannot in any way receive the qualification of 
generative act.10 





aliquid ens in actu per virtutem activam ordinatur in suum finem, sed 
etiam materia secundum quod est in potentia; nam forma est finis ma- 
teriae. Nihil igitur est aliud materiam appetere formam, quam eam 
ordinari ad formam ut potentia ad actum. Et quia sub quacumque forma 
sit, adhuc remanet in potentia ad aliam formam, inest ei semper appetitus 
formae: non propter fastidium formae quam habet, nec propter hoc quod 
quaerat contraria esse simul; sed quia est in potentia ad alias formas, dum 
unam habet in actu—Nec etiam utitur hic figurata locutione, sed ex- 
emplari. Dictum est enim ... quod materia prima scibilis est secundum 
proportionem, inquantum sic se habet ad formas substantiales, sicut 
materiae sensibiles ad formas accidentales; et ideo ad manifestandum 
materiam primam, oportet uti exemplo sensibilium substantiarum. Sicut 
igitur usus est exemplo aeris infigurati et hominis non musici ad mani- 
festandam materiam, ita nune ad eius manifestationem utitur exemplo 
feminae virum appetentis, et turpis appetentis bonum: hoc enim accidit eis 
inquantum habent aliquid de ratione materiae. Sciendum tamen est quod 
Aristotles hic loquitur contra Platonem, qui talibus metaphoricis locutioni- 
bus utehatur, assimilans materiam matri et feminae, et formam masculo; 
et ideo Aristoteles utitur contra eum metaphoris ab eo assumptis” (in 
I Phys., lect. 15, n. 10). 


The sense instinct, of course, has no intentional purpose of preserving 
the species. In seeking satisfaction of the sexual urge the animal is im- 
plicitly seeking procreation. If finality from the ontological point of view 
can rightly be called appetite, and if the finality of nature (finis operis) 
of sex is procreation, the animal in yielding to the sex urge is by that very 
fact seeking procreation. (For an elaboration of cognate ideas see S 
Thomas, I-II, q. 2, a. 6; III C. Gent., c. 27; II Eth., lect. 5 & 10.) 

In contrast with the idea of Aristotle and S. Thomas that the man alone 
was the agent (active) in bringing about the formation of the fetus in the 
womb of the woman is the idea of some primitive peoples, apparently, 
that man had little or nothing to do with pregnancy. “To the primitive 
woman of ancient times, childbirth was an awe-inspiring mystery. The 
nine-month period between mating and delivering seemed too long to sug- 
gest any connection between the two events, and Stone Age mothers often 
attributed pregnancy to supernatural intervention of the food they ate.” 
Palmer, Findlay: The Story of Obstetrics, Boston, Little, Brown. See also, 


M. F. Montagu, “ Early History of Embryology ”, Ciba Symposia, Jan.- 
Feb., 1949. 


10 p. 104. 
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3. Lastly, 8. Thomas is not consistent in his explanation of the reciprocal 
relations of primary and secondary ends.11 In Suppl., q. 65, a. 1, he gives 
as example eating and its end: primary end is health of body, secondary 
end is a physical state favorable to activity in business, etc. In marriage 
the primary end is the child, the secondary, the good of fidelity. But in 
the example used to illustrate his point, the primary end is a means for 
the obtaining of the secondary. The example is ill-chosen. St. Thomas 
surely does not mean to say that the child is for the good of the couple! 

S. Thomas gives another illustrative example of the relation of primary 
and secondary end in Quodl., V, q. 10, a. 19, ad 2: the principal spiritual 
end of man is to adhere to God in charity, the secondary end, called dis- 
positive, purity and rectitude of heart. This applies well, apparently, to 
the thought of S. Thomas on the relationship between primary and second- 
ary end in marriage. The secondary is a means to the primary. He sub- 
ordinates the secondary to the primary and derives the former from the 
latter. The result would be that the spouses love each other principally 
for the sake of the child.12 Asa general rule this is in opposition to what 
lovers experience in their attraction to one another. As a matter of fact 
S. Thomas leaves no place in his system for an appreciation of the proper 
value of love in marriage.13 He seems to deliberately refuse to consider 
it. Further, the primary end of procreation cannot so stand by itself that 
it is sufficient to establish the two great essential properties of marriage: 
unity and indissolubility. 

I shall pass over a consideration of the reception the work of Doms had 
among philosophers and theologians. I should also like to add that 
Doms was neither the first nor the last to suggest a radical departure from 
the system that places procreation as the primary, the other ends as 
secondary.14 bis 


11 p. 87. 
12 p. 96. 
13 p. 90 sq. 


14 John Ford, SJ., “ Marriage: Its Meaning and Purpose”, in Theo- 
logical Studies, 3 (1942), pp. 332 sqq. discusses Doms’ theory with which 
he disagrees. He also gives a list of reviews and articles on the theory 
(p. 333, note). Add two articles in Orate Fratres; March 22, 1942, p. 224 
sqq.; and May 17, 1942, a reply. 

(14 bis) See I. Zeiger: “ Nova Matrimonii Definitio?”, in Periodica, 20 
(1931), p. 37* sq., who on page 38* gives a short list. Zeiger understands 
love as an essential element in marriage, but it is important to understand 
what he means by love here. 

G. Arend: “De Genuina Ratione Impedimenti Impotentiae”, in 
Ephemerides Theologicae Lovaniensis, 9 (1932), p. 28 sqq., says: “In re- 
sponsis ad objectiones fines matrimonii saepe veluti coordinatos habent et 
ab invicem independentes” (p. 58). He seems to assert that Sanchez (De 
Sancho Matrimonii Sacramento, L. VII, d. 92, n. 25) and Palmieri (De 
Matrimonio Christiano, p. 23) held such views. I cannot see where he 
finds anything like that at all in Sanchez. 

B. Krempel: Die Zweckfrage Der Ehe in Neuer Beleuchtung (Zurich, 
Benzinger, 1941), is even more explicit than Doms in the rejection of the 
traditional view. He believes that the “ finis principalis” refers to man 
as animal; “secunduarius” to man as rational. 
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II 
EccresiasticaL DocuMENTS 


Pius XII in an allocution to the S. T. Rota: “... two tendencies are 
to be avoided: first, that which in the examination of the constitutive ele- 
ments of the act of generation emphasizes solely the primary end of 
matrimony, as if the secondary end did not exist or at least were not a 
‘finis operis’ established by the Author of nature Himself; and secondly, 
that which considers the secondary end as equally principal, dissociating 
it from its essential subordination to the primary end....”15 In Nov., 
1944, The Pope spoke along the same lines in a discourse to an assemblage 
of physicians in Rome.16 

In April, 1944, the Holy Office condemned the opinion of those who deny 
that the primary end of marriage is procreation, or say that the secondary 
ends are not essentially subordinate to the primary end.17 

The Rota on April 25, 1941,18 and again in Jan., 1944, made authori- 
tative pronouncements on this question.19 This last decree is particularly 
interesting. The occasion for its rather unusually lengthy doctrinal disser- 
tation was the case submitted to its judgment of a man who had dis- 
covered that the girl pregnant through his action was the victim of a 
contagious disease. Under repeated urging he finally consented to marry 
her. Some years later he appealed for annulment on the grounds that he 
had explicitly excluded cohabitation with her. 

The doctrine: the primary and principal, one and indivisible ‘ finis 
operis’ of marriage and the only one specifying the nature of marriage is 
procreative (n. 11). This natural destination, aptitude and sufficiency to 
the primary end is had in every valid marriage, even sterile and of the 
aged (n. 12). The secondary finis operis of mutual help has its origin in 
the primary (the right to acts of procreation calls for the right to mutual 


15 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, vol. XXXIII, p. 423. 


16“ The primary ruling purpose of sexual energies is the procreation and 
upbringing of children”, New York Times, Nov. 14, 1944. 


17 A.AS., vol. XXXVI, p. 103. 
18 A.AS., vol. XXXVI, p. 186. 


19 A.AS., vol. XXXVI, p. 179 sqq. In n. 24 (p. 189) The Decree of the 
Rota states: “Cu umvero istud ius secundarium non ingrediatur ius princi- 
pale tanquam eius pars constitutiva, neque cum eo inngatur tanquam eius 
praerequisita conditio sine qua non, valide iniri potest contractus matri- 
monialis de iure principali, explicite denegato iure secundario....” In 
the light of this I wonder what is to be said of Ford’s: “... they (the 
three ends of marriage) are not entirely distinct ends, although we separate 
them for the purpose of analysis. They are bound up together and 
partially overlap in many respects ...” (0.c. in Theol. Studies, 3 (1942), 
p. 347, And on page 348: “... theologians do state generally that the 
three ends of marriage are all essential ends. I believe that it is common 
teaching to say that all three ends are essential to marriage, so that de 
facto, in the present order of things, marriage cannot exist without being 
related to these three ends.” On the same page Ford identifies “ Finis 
operis” and “ essential end ”. 
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help) (n. 21). Yet, since the secondary right does not enter into the 
primary as a constitutive part, the former can be excluded positively with- 
out destroying the latter (n. 24). So there is an order of dependence (of 
origin) and of subordination of secondary end to primary. 


“Marriage considered as a work and institution of nature, is as natural 
as society, one and indivisible, specifically distinct from any other associ- 
ation of men. Wherefore, it must have a natural ‘finis operis’, one and 
indivisible, specifically proper and distinct from any other end. Since, as 
the Angelic Doctor teaches, the end is the formal cause by which the union 
of several is brought about and is specified such as it is. Hence, wherever 
several fines operis of one same society are discernible, one of them must 
be primary and principal, having the position (ratio) of formal cause, in 
which the other ends are contained or to which the other ends are joined 
so that it may the more readily, more surely, more fully reach its objec- 
tive” (n. 10). That primary end in marriage is procreation (n. 11). 

According to this teaching the notion specifying marriage is its ordina- 
tion to procreation. The ordination to this end specifies the kind of union 
marriage is. Consequently the official spokesmen of the Church disagree 
on several counts with the position of Doms. 


III 
FurTHER REFLECTIONS Ustnc Doms’ Criticism As Points or Focus 


1. What is the value of Doms’ criticism of S. Thomas’ views on the 
biology of sex and its consequences in a philosophical synthesis? True, 
S. Thomas’ notions of the biology of sexual processes were limited and 
even defective or erroneous. Yet, given the modern biological information 
that we possess, are we forced to modify essentially the ontological teach- 
ing? Are we forced logically to take the stand that the sexual act is less 
immediately generative in its function than S. Thomas thought? The fact 
that man by his specifically human act, the exercise of his will, has not 
the positive control over the origin of life such as envisaged by S. Thomas, 
does not, it seems to me, essentially modify the ontological picture of the 
entire process from the manifold physiological processes that go into the 
formation of the germinal cells, the physiological and psychological proc- 
esses at work in copulation, to the processes at work in the fusion of 
germinal cells and fertilization, is objectively and humanly procreative in 
its teleology (finis operis). In speaking of the human act of copulation 
Doms uses the deceptive expression that “it serves only to aid in the 
encounter ... of male and female germinal cells.”2® That subtle phrase 
certainly de-emphasizes the importance of copulation in procreation, as if 
it were merely incidental to the procreative process! Rather, intercourse 
is of one piece with the entire generative process. Intercourse is not 
merely a bridge between man and woman. Consider the anatomical struc- 
tures, the many physiological processes that subserve the transmission of 
sperm from the man to the organs of the woman. I think that the tele- 


20 pn. 73 
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ology of the whole for impregnation is fairly obvious. Doms says that the 
conjugal act is unitive of person with person by nature before it is genera- 
tive. Perhaps the equivocation here is on the term “ first” or “ primary ”. 
I believe it can be cleared up by the distinction between proximate and 
ultimate cause, and by the doctrine of S. Thomas that that which is last 
in execution is first in intention. Here first in the intention of nature, 
objectively, finis operis primarius is procreation. Would Doms say that 
the primary and principal purpose of a bridge is to unite one bank of a 
river with the other? Is it not rather a means of travel and transpor- 
tation? 

Doms seems to be greatly influenced by the intention of the human will 
and the part it plays in the process. The wills of the couple in copulation 
cannot infallibly and effectively bring about impregnation. Since the for- 
mation of the sperm and ovulum is not under the direct control of the 
will, copulation as a human act is not primarily generative. In copulation 
we may distinguish between finis operis and finis operantis; the former at 
least is generative. The human will has control over the actuation of the 
conjugal act, not over its essential nature. 


2. Can we still find the primary end of procreation in the sexual act as 
performed where one or both of the parties are sterile? The question of 
sterility and its differentiation from impotence is, as you well know, one 
of the most hotly controverted in this whole subject. Authors differ in 
their explanation why a sterile marriage is valid. I suppose one of the 
most satisfying explanations is that the act is inchoatively generative. It 
is a part, although not complete, of the generative act. Of course the 
couple in a sterile marriage cannot intend to have a child through their 
act. So the finis operantis cannot be generative. But the finis operis such 
as it is, is generative. 

If the marriage is sterile and the parties know it to be so, does the 
doctrine of procreation as the primary end render it impossible for the act 
to have moral nobility? 21 I shall discuss what I believe to be the root 
of Doms’ difficulty under the next heading. Permit me here to answer 
one problem with another. Doms, I think, would agree that the finality 
(primary) of the taste buds, salivary glands and the entire apparatus of 
mastication is that of the digestion of food. What would he say about 
the morality of action in the case of a man with an occlusion of the 
esophagus, and the consequent necessity of being fed through a tube 


directly into the stomach, who would be given food to taste and chew and 
then expelled? 


3. What is the precise meaning of the subordination of the other fines 
operis of marraige to the primary end of procreation? Doms hints that 
S. Thomas is not consistent in his explanation of the mutual relationship 
of primary and secondary end. If he means that S. Thomas has a differ- 
ent understanding of the relationship in a different context—well and good. 
If he means that S. Thomas contradicts himself, that is not true to fact. 


21 p. 97. 
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The explanation that S. Thomas seems to prefer in applying this terminol- 
ogy to the ends of marriage is that of the secondary being subordinate to 
the primary as means or disposition for the primary. He does not, how- 
ever, I believe, hold to the view that the secondary ends have value only 
as means for the obtaining of the primary end. Doms himself admits 22 
that S. Thomas does not mean thereby to draw up a relative scale of 
values. That terminology does not determine the relative importance that 
the ends must have in the minds of the married couple. They may set 
a higher value on their mutual love than on children, provided they do 
not use that to justify interference with nature. 


In seeking to explore the mind of 8. Thomas on the subject of the sub- 
ordination of secondary ends to the primary some authors appeal to III 
C.G. c. 109 where the subordination of creature will in seeking its own 
good to the good of God is discussed.22 Certainly here S. Thomas recog- 
nizes that the subordinate end is a genuine good in itself, and not exclu- 
sively a means. John of S. Thomas takes to task Vasquez for confusion 
in this matter; that there is genuine subordination of ends to end where 
one is more perfect than another, and not merely where there is subordi- 
nation of means to end. There are true intermediate ends. He gives the 
example of one reciting the Office for the worship of God and for a 
stipend. The stipend is not sought as a means to worship, but as appetible 
in itself. He quotes S. Thomas (J Ethics, lect. IX, n. 109) who distin- 
guishes between what is sought solely as a means, as, for example, un- 
savory medicine; what is sought for something else, yet has something 
desirable in itself; and, what is sought only for itself.24 


Doms seems to be disturbed at the systematic presentation of S. Thomas 
in subordinating the secondary to the primary end, as if S. Thomas meant 
that the subordinate end were merely a means. I feel sure that that is 
not the mind of S. Thomas, although he does lay himself open to that 
charge in some statements.25 Doms: “it would result from the Thomistic 
theory that the spouses love each other principally for the sake of the 
child. As a general rule this is in opposition to what lovers are conscious 
of in their love.” 26 He seems to be guilty of a twofold confusion here: 
1) confusion between finis operis and finis operantis, hence that such love 
is not objectively child-directed because the lovers do not first and fore- 
most give thought to a child; 2) that what is means in one order, cannot 


22.92. This is well handled by Ford (0. c., p. 339). 
23 Arend, Ephemerides Theol. Lov, p. 58. 


24 John of S. Thomas: Cursus Theologicus, vol. 5 (edition, Vives, 1885), 


Q. I, disp. I, art. 4, nn. V & VI (p. 79 sq.). The entire passage is well 
worth reading. 


25§. Thomas: “.. . necessarium fuit feminam fieri, sicut Scriptura dicit 
‘in adiutorium viri’; non quidem in adiutorium alicuius alius operis, ut 
quidam dixerunt, cum ad quodlibet aliud opus convenientius iuvari possit 
a per alium as quam per mulierem, sed in adiutorium generationis ”. 

» G. BZ, a. 1. 


26 p. 96. 
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be an end in another order; that is, reversibility of ends and means in 
different orders. They love for the sake of the child, and on the other 
hand the child is a means of increasing their love toward one another. 

To return for a moment to the text of John of S. Thomas quoted above: 
would the thought expressed there amount to this that secondary end or 
ends, although possessing some good in themselves, still are necessarily 
from all points of view less perfect than the primary? Perhaps the answer 
is that in marraige one end is more essential than the other, the child 
more than personal love; or, to use a comparison of S. Thomas: “ just as 
for man natural being is more essential than the being of grace, although 
the being of grace is more precious.” 27 

Apert L. Scuuirzer, C.S.C. 

University of Notre Dame 

Notre Dame, Ind. 





PuILosopHy oF EpucatTion Division: P<nel: Francis X. MEEHAN, Mure 
Vocet, Roman Kocourexk. 


Problem (a): Philosophical Concepts of the Moral Virtues 
as a Means to an End in Education 


The purpose of this paper is to discuss the moral virtues as a means to 
an end in education. It was suggested to me that in presenting my sub- 
ject to the American Catholic Philosophical Association, I should limit the 
topic to a treatment of the philosophical order of the moral virtues, rather 
than to discuss their theological aspects, or to relate them both to philoso- 
phy and theology, according to their presentation in the Summa Theologica 
of Saint Thomas. I have accepted the recommendation, but I presume, 
in turn, to suggest that on another occasion this Association present a 
treatment of the moral virtues so integrated through the simultaneous 
discussion of their philosophical and theological aspects, that their end in 
education may be clearly defined, and the supernatural purposes of our 
Catholic educational system be so clearly and succinctly developed, that 
the curricula of our schools could be seen from the viewpoint of the 
unifying influence of supernatural principles. For, certainly, if any ethos 
should identify and characterize our system of education, it should be most 
definitely the supernatural order as the unifying principle permeating every 
branch of the curriculum from the lowest to the highest levels of our edu- 
cational system. 

My present purpose, however, is to confine the discussion to the philo- 
sophical order and thereby avoid any confusion of ideas. Such a discus- 
sion, it seems to me, must begin with the treatment of the virtues as 
natural realities. These virtues belong not only to the philosophical science 
of ethics but likewise to the supernatural order, and hence to the domain 
of theology. In the treatment of this paper, however, all explanations are 
limited strictly to the natural order according to the philosophical princi- 
ples enunciated by Aristotle and St. Thomas. 


27 Suppl. IIT, q. 49, a. 3, c. (ad fin.). 
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Tue Notion or HapPINEss IN THE NATURAL ORDER 


A proper concept of the moral virtues presupposes a precise knowledge 
of happiness in the natural order, since from the viewpoint of ethics moral 
virtues are regarded as means to the attainment of happiness. Aristotle’s 
philosophy on the immortality of the soul and the existence of God defines 
his position in regard to natural happiness. In the tenth book of his ethics 
when speaking of the natural order, he places happiness in the speculative 
order; namely, in the contemplation of things better than man; 1 


and that happiness consists in speculation as has already been said, 
and this according to what we have previously established and accord- 
ing to the truth. Speculation is the best form of operation, since 
among all the faculties in man, the intellect is the highest, and its 
object is the most noble. 


Contemplation or speculation implies by its very nature a certain con- 
tinuity that is required for happiness. Indeed, happiness must necessarily 
contain an element of pleasure, and certainly the possession of philosophy 
is exceedingly pleasant.2 Moreover, contemplation is more satisfying than 
any other human activity. It is loved for its own sake, and cannot be a 
meens to an end.3 This experience is but a corollary to the standard 
Aristotelian doctrine of the primacy of the intellect over the will.4 

Obviously, to admit the primacy of the will is to deny that contempla- 
tion may reasonably be considered the prime activity of man. St. Thomas 
in his Quaestio Disputata De Anima, Art. 16 c., says very explicitly that 
this is the contemplation implied in metaphysical cognition: 


Inter quas praecipuam ponit sapientiam, in cuius operatione dicit con- 
sistere ultimam felicitatem, ut in textu apparet. Sapientia autem est 
ipsa philosophia prima, ut patet in I Metaphysicorum. Unde relinqui- 
tur quod ultima felicitas humana, quae potest haberi in hac vita, 
secundum intentionem Aristotelis, est cognitio de substantiis separatis, 
qualis potest haberi per principia philosophiae.5 


Such an affirmation may be surprising to some, but St. Thomas and 
Aristotle were consistently opposed to the primacy of the practical order 
of things, since such a position would mean ultimately the utter destruc- 
tion of the practical order. In fact, it would not be order at all, but a 
state of chaos, since in such an hypothesis any principle of order would 
be subjective, and consequently without any form of stability and uni- 
versality. Although we admit that man’s happiness consists in contempla- 
tion, it does not follow that contemplation is the sole activity of man.® 
He has faculties other than the intellect; namely, the sense appetites and 


1 Ethics, 1177/a/20. 

2 Ethics, 1177/a/25. 

3 Ethics, 1177/b/1 seq. 

4 Summa Theologiae, 1 p., Qu. 82, Art. 1 ¢. 
5 Quaestio Disputata De Anima, Art. 16 c. 
6 Metaphysics, 993/b/20. 
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the will, both of which by their nature demand certain discipline or regu- 
lation. By sense appetites I mean the concupiscent and irrascible functions 
in man. These are material faculties requiring a material organ through 
which to function. Such functions must be regulated through the higher 
functions of human nature. Wherever and whenever we are concerned 
with the material aspect in a being, we must keep in mind that a certain 
degree of contingency or indetermination is implied. It should be noted 
that in these faculties which are material, there is a principle of change, 
of instability, which has to be disciplined to give a certain consistency to 
their operation.” 

This discipline may be achieved through a twofold training. One type 
of training may be somewhat mechanical, like that given to the brute 
animal. The other may be intellectual, founded on the psychological 
principle that through the repetition of the same act a certain propensity 
is developed in the faculty whereby it is likely to result in a certain act8 

Moreover, a directive impetus is given the will and the sense appetites 
through the practical judgment as it is derived from the virtue of prudence. 
This exercise of practical judgment gives to the operation of the inferior 
faculties in man a certain elasticity and adaptability appropriate to the 
diverse circumstances of ordinary and daily life® Obviously, the moral 
virtues are ordained to the stability and proper functioning of the inferior 
faculties. The function of temperance is to control the concupiscent appe- 
tite so that its desires may be kept under the control of reason. The 
function of fortitude is fo strengthen the irrascible appetite against evil 
and to enable man to undertake and accomplish tasks which imply diffi- 
culty in their execution. 

The character of prudence may be said to be twofold. By its subject 
it is an intellectual virtue, but by its object it is moral, since it directs the 
“mores” of man.10 Although not a moral virtue in the strict sense of the 
word, it is the intellectual guide which adapts the activities of the inferior 
faculties to the acquisition of happiness. No moral virtue is possible with- 
out prudence, for if it were, then all moral virtue would be reduced simply 
to that kind of mechanical training which is given to a dog, and thus it 
would lack those humanizing qualities that flow from the proper operation 
of the intellect in practical matters. 

With regard to the functions of the intellect known as science, “ habitus 
principiorum,” and art, the disciplines or regulations implied do not prop- 
erly concern the moralist. Science and “habitus principiorum” are regu- 
lated by the object itself, since science is strictly objective. Art is regu- 
lated by the purpose which the artist chooses; nevertheless, the use of art 
is regulated by prudence, because this virtue determines whether a particu- 


7 Physics, 193/a/28. 


8 Comm. in Ethics, lib. 8, lect. 5, No. 1597 (editio Pirotta); Comm. in 
Ethics, lib. 6, lect. 7, No. 1199 (idem.). 


9 Ethics, 1103/a/5 sqq. 
10 Ethics, 1140/a/30. 
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lar work of art is conducive to moral virtue, or is detrimental to it. In 
this case prudence is simply extended beyond the limited domain of the 
sensible propensities in man. 

Properly speaking, the will should not be called an inferior faculty in 
man, since like the intellect, it is immaterial, but its regulation is im- 
posed by its object through the virtue of justice. Hence, it is commonly 
said by moralists, and rightly so, that the proper measure in temperance 
and fortitude is “medium rationis,” but in matters pertaining to the 
domain of justice, the proper measure is the object itself or “ medium 
rej,” 12 

There is a very close relationship existing between the different virtues. 
Although each virtue is ordained to its special object, yet no moral virtue 
can be truly functional unless dictated by the virtue of prudence. If the 
practical judgment is faulty, there will be excess or defect in the fulfillment 
of temperance, and stubbornness or weakness in the practice of fortitude.13 
Moreover, if the sense appetites are not properly moderated in their opera- 
tions, they become the determinants of man’s values. The practical judg- 
ment is then prevented from exercising control over man’s choices which 
are dominated, in turn, by his lower nature. For example, justice becomes 
difficult of execution, for man’s desires of pleasure cloud his recognition 
of others’ rights. It is difficult to pay an adequate salary to an employee, 
if the employer himself is accustomed to spend money lavishly for luxury 
goods. Briefly, then, it may be said that the connection of all virtues in 
the virtue of prudence is but a corollary of the influence of the intellect 
in all human activity.14 Man is intellectual, or at least he should be, for 
all his operations, by virtue of his nature, should be under the domain of 
reason. Since the operations of the imagination, the memory, and the 
external senses are so strongly dependent on the material conditions of 
nature, they are not always under the control of the intellect and will. 
In such cases one has to accept and, at times, even to submit to them, for 
only indirectly may we say that man has controlling power over these 
operations.15 

Although it is the philosopher who is primarily concerned with the 
classification of virtues, it is the educator who is vitally concerned with 
the problem of teaching youth to practice virtue according to principles 
philosophically established. The educator must instruct those committed 
to his care in the proper distribution of virtue. Either through abstract 
and formal teaching, or through practical arrangement of daily activities, 
ethics must be taught so that students will know why, how, and in what 
measure and degree a particular act is virtuous. This constitutes what we 
may call the instructional aspect of moral formation, and defines the proper 


11 Comm. in Ethics, lib. 1, lect. 20, No. 241. 
12 Comm. in Ethics, lib. 5, lect. 1, No. 886. 
13 Comm. in Ethics, lb. 6, lect. 4, No. 1172. 
14 Comm. in Ethics, lib. 6, lect. 11, No. 1275. 
15 Ethics, 1102/b/30 seq. 
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field of ethics as a science.16 For example, the virtue of chastity may be 
explained by defining its purpose in life, its importance, its relation to 
other purposes, and its proper scope. This teaching should be implemented 
by indicating the application of the virtue of prudence, and thus training 
the practical judgment in arriving at rational conclusions in matters of 
chastity, and in creating an environment consistent with the teachings 
given in a formal class. Because we fail in giving this type of training, 
not infrequently students are quick to seize what appears to be opposition 
between doctrinal teaching and practice, or between doctrinal teaching and 
the ordinary circumstances of daily life. 


Virtue must be taught specifically and functionally, otherwise the student 
will likely conclude that virtue is impossible, or that it is impractical, or 
that the teacher is simply discussing the text book. Not infrequently we 
encounter students who have adequate knowledge concerning the moral 
virtues but whose practice of them is inadequate. The reason for this 
dichotomy is that virtue is not knowledge; it implies knowledge, but is 
not identified with knowledge.17 One of the challenging problems of edu- 
cation is to determine efficient methods by which knowledge may be made 
functional in the practice of principles taught. 


Virtue is personal, for the act of virtue itself must be posited by the 
person to whom it is attributed. In the case of knowledge, however, the 
situation is different, for knowledge can be transferred from one to another, 
and in such transfer the teacher is the instrumental cause. In the case of 
virtue such transfer is impossible. Temperance in a teacher is not trans- 
ferable as such to a student. The philosophy of virtue can be taught, as 
I have said above, but the student must be induced to perform the virtu- 
ous act. This is the “ crux” of all moral education. 


Every educator in teaching morality encounters serious difficulties. 
There are those who hold that the teaching of virtue is sufficient to make 
a man “a good man.” This position is unrealistic and a form of idealism 
of which both Aristotle and Saint Thomas disapproved. Evil in man is 
encountered not only in the errors of the intellect, but also in the bad 
inclinations of the appetites18 Consequently, the educator must distin- 
guish a twofold aspect of this problem. If the student is mature in mind, 
right instruction ordinarily should be sufficient to lead him to a virtuous 
life, provided that his practical judgment has not been blinded by vice, 
and, likewise, that virtue be presented as attractive so that the proper 
emotional response be elicited. Instruction, or the teaching of virtue, 
strengthened by good example, in such cases, should be sufficient for the 
mature. If the student is immature in mind, constant appeal to reason 
will not in itself produce habits of virtue. Some other means must be 
employed; hence, Aristotle approves of sanctions, as he clearly sets forth: 


16 Comm. in Ethics, lib. 8, lect. 1, No. 1539. 


17 Moral virtue, as such, is not in the intellect, whereas knowledge is in 
the intellect. 


18 Comm. in Ethics, lib. 6, lect. 11, No. 1186. 
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if, as has been said, in order to be good a man must have been prop- 
erly educated and trained, and must subsequently continue to follow 
virtuous habits of life, and to do nothing base whether voluntarily or 
involuntarily, then this will be secure if men’s lives are regulated by 


certain intelligence, and by a right system, invested with adequate 
sanction.19 


In practice, it is admitted that sanctions must be used at every level 
of education from the elementary to the university, for the obvious reason 
that otherwise one would be presupposing integrated virtuous habits in the 
student. In the formation of moral habits, one must be taught primarily 
the necessity of action, that is, of positing the operation. Hence, we say 
we learn by doing. 

For immature children, it would seem that there are times when training 
must be initiated not so much through an appeal to reason alone, as with 
some measure of compulsion. However, through the repetition of the same 
good act induced by the appeal to sanctions rather than to reason alone, 
a practical judgment may be formed through the intellectual insights 
gained in such experiences. Ultimately, the child as a free moral agent 
may discern more clearly “moral right and moral wrong,” so that his 
final appreciation of virtue will stem from conviction.2® 

I shall summarize briefly the conclusions of the Thomistic position on 
the subject of the moral virtues as means to an end in education. The 
philosophical purpose of education is to make men happy as reasonable 
beings. The greatest faculty in man is his reason; hence, we speak of the 
primacy of the intellect. For man to perfect his reason, he must develop 
his intellect; hence the necessity of knowledge. He cannot love what he 
does not know. Knowledge itself is not virtue. Man is a moral person 
and, therefore, his acts should be controlled by reason. No act is properly 
human and moral if prudence is not the enlightening and guiding principle. 
The sense appetites, as well as the will, are blind faculties, and their right 
measure is determined by the practical judgment of the intellect, according 
to the principles of the virtue of prudence.21 Temperance and fortitude 
must be directed by the virtue of prudence. However, the virtue of 
justice, whose subject is the will, does not find its medium through pru- 
dence, but by the very nature of its object. On the other hand, it is 
impossible to practice the virtue of justice, if the concupiscible appetite 
has not been chastened by the virtue of temperance.?2 

Prudence which is “recta ratio agibilium” is a complex virtue which 
cannot be acquired by mechanical repetitions of the same act. It is an 
intellectual virtue,23 and of its very nature demands experience, which in 
great part is acquired by reflection on past mistakes, either on our own 
part, or vicariously learned from others. Prudence demands a certain 


19 Ethics, 1180/a/15. 

20 Ethics, 1180/a/1. 

21 Ethics, 1178/a/15 seq. 

22 Ethics, 1131/b/25. 

23 Comm. in Ethics, lib. 6, lect. 4, No. 1174. 
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sense of docility, or the capacity of being taught, a capacity to learn from 
others, and, as such, is opposed to self-sufficiency. Prudence also demands 
a certain foresight to envision the coming issues, and an intellect able to 
draw conclusions from all the given data. But since the function of pru- 
dence is not simply to give a right knowledge of the things to be done, 
but to bring man to positive action, then the will must intervene. Then 
he who is really prudent knows what should be done and what should be 
avoided, and, therefore, acts accordingly. 


To my mind, education in the moral virtues according to the principles 
and exegesis of Thomistic philosophy is a most arduous and difficult psy- 
chological technique, and yet it is the most human. A mechanical repe- 
tition of acts can be fostered quite easily, but it is mechanical and not 
human. Education based on “will power” is, likewise, relatively easy; 
but for the same reason is insufficient simply because it is not purely 
human. No dichotomy can be established between moral virtues and 
prudence which is an intellectual virtue. By this I do not mean that 
every command or advice must be rationalized, explained, and rendered 
acceptable; but I mean that there should be a simultaneous development 
of moral virtue and prudence. Virtue must not be confused with what is 
commonly called “ will power.” 


As commonly understood, will power is a certain stability or fixity of 
the will by which man acts even in difficult circumstances. In this sense 
will power is akin to continence in the Thomistic sense of this term.24 The 
man who is able through sheer strength -f will to rid himself finally of a 
bad habit is said to be continent; that is, he does overcome, in fact, his 
bad desires. Nevertheless, he is not virtuous in the strict sense of the 
term, because a real virtue implies that its acts be performed prompte, 
faciliter, and delectabiliter. One who really possesses a virtue is able to 
act according to this virtue on the spur of the moment, without any diffi- 
culty in finding the convenient medium rationis, and with a certain 
pleasure.25 Such an act does not require will power so called, but the 
operation of man in this case is an act proceeding from a faculty well dis- 
posed to the operation in question. In moral education will power is all- 
important in the first stages of the acquisition of virtue, since at the 
beginning of life, actions or operations according to the right medium, 
necessarily imply certain contrariety to the sense appetites. Hence, in the 
initial stage there must be either will power, or an exterior stimulant, such 
as a sanction, to induce the subject to act. But it should be remembered 
that the development of will power on which so much emphasis is fre- 
quently placed is simply instrumental in the acquisition of habits or vir- 
tues. Succinctly, virtue is nothing more than the good disposition of the 
faculty to act in such a way that its operation is pleasing. In the practice 
of real virtue the right operation has become connatural. 


24 Comm. in Ethics, lib. 7, lect. 7, No. 1406. 


25 Summa Theologiae, I a., II ae, Qu. 51-67, for a complete explanation 
of habit and virtue. 
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I believe educators over-emphasize the importance of the training of the 
will and under-emphasize the importance of training in virtue as basic to 
will training. The essence of efficient will formation consists in the sub- 
servient response of the will to the practical judgment. Through the will 
man must act according to the decision of the prudential act. If the 
intellectual insight is lacking in the formation of will power, we will be 
developing forms of stubbornness and Spartan self-discipline which are not 
virtue, even in the broadest sense of the term. 

In my opinion, contemporary education has failed in two notable aspects. 
In the pursuit of intellectual values, it has been too much concerned with 
the acquisition of facts from data, and has neglected the training of critical 
judgment of values. In the pursuit of moral ends, contemporary education 
has committed a twofold negligence. Either it has adopted for youth 
methods of moral education effective only for the mature of intellect and 
will, or it has too strongly insisted on the development of will power, and 
neglected the formation of the practical judgment. Both errors have 
resulted in a regrettable sense of irresponsibility and unconcern in many 
students. A plan of study of moral values and a technique of practice 
in the formation of moral habits founded on the Aristotelean and Thom- 
istic principles would avoid the extremes of error which I have indicated 
and contribute to the fashioning of men trained not only to judge well, 
but to command efficaciously human acts of virtuous habits. 

Frankly, I do not see how there can be a Catholic system of education 
without the application of supernatural principles in the curricula of our 
schools. However important training in the moral virtues as a means to 
an end in education may be philosophically, yet ultimately the unifying 
principles in a Catholic system of education must be theological. For the 
ordering principles in education we seek the help of metaphysics; but to 
bring men to Christ, to teach them His way, His truth, and His life, so 
that they will think, judge, and act through Him, with Him, and in Him, 
we need in the curricula of our schools supernatural integration through 
the theological virtues and the gifts of the Holy Spirit. Philosophy may 
point the means but theology must determine the end. 


(Rev.) Trmotruy F. O’Leary 
75 Union Park St. 


Boston, Mass. 





Problem (b): The Intellectual Virtues as Ends in Education 


This is a subject in what might be called applied philosophy. For we 
may have a philosophical approach to the study of literature, of history, 
of the social sciences, and in particular of education. In fact it would 
seem highly desirable that our association, and our philosophical depart- 
ments, especially in the graduate schools, give increasing attention to the 
possibilities of this comparative approach. What is the philosophical con- 
tent of given authors? How have philosophical doctrines influenced the 
course of history? What have we to do to develop an educational psy- 
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chology from scholastic psychology, epistemology, and criteriology? The 
tilling of these fields would no doubt yield a rich harvest. 

Our subject being a case in point, I should like to treat it accordingly. 

Our standard scholastic discussion of habits, virtues, intellectual and 
moral, goes back to the Summa, I of II, questions 49 to 58, which itself 
stems from Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, Book VI. 

St. Thomas devotes twenty-four articles to habits, and ten to virtues 
before he comes to the intellectual virtues which he treats in six short 
articles. For him the intellectual virtues are habits, habits of the intel- 
lect; consequently, their end is the true. While the moral virtues are 
habits of the will, and their end is the good. Everything he says about 
habits applies therefore to the intellectual virtues. What then is a habit? 
The term habitus, he tells us, stands for something had, a quality, the 
quality of a power to act. Powers to act need such qualities which simply 
mean perfections of those powers, or the result of perfecting them. 

“Every power which is directed to act needs a habit whereby it is well 
disposed to its act” (50-6). 

How then are habits formed? Habits are developed by repeated acts, 
never by one act, as Aristotle recognized. “If the acts be multiplied, a 
certain quality is formed in the power which is passive and moved, which 
quality is called a habit” (51-2). 

Habits, though qualities, can be increased in quantity (52). Repeated 
acts cause a habit to grow. Very interestingly St. Thomas adds: “If the 
act falls proportionately short of the intensity of the habit, such an act 
does not dispose to an increase of that habit, but rather to its lessening.” 
Habits may also be corrupted and diminished (53). And we have the 
very valuable statement: “ The intellectual habits render a man ready to 
judge rightly of those things that are pictured by his imagination. Hence, 
when a man ceases to make use of his intellectual habits, strange fancies, 
sometimes in opposition to them, arise in his imagination; so that unless 
those fancies be, as it were cut off or kept back by frequent use of his 


intellectual habits, a man becomes less fit to judge rightly, and sometimes © 


is even wuolly disposed to the contrary. And thus the intellectual habit 
is diminished or even wholly destroyed by cessation from act.” 

Furthermore, there can be several habits in one power, and, since habits 
are dispositions to act, they can be distinguished according to the diversity 
of objects (54-1, 2). Conversely, no habit or virtue can be in several 
powers (56-2). 

The intellectual virtues are then operative habits of the rational powers 
of the soul (55-2). Question 57 in six articles deals with “ The Distinction 
of the Intellectual Virtues.” St. Thomas jumps in medias res by asking 
in article 1 “ Whether the habits of the speculative intellect are virtues? ” 
and answers: “The speculative habits alone consider necessary things 
which cannot be otherwise than they are. Now the Philosopher places 
certain intellectual virtues in that part of the soul which considers neces- 
sary things that cannot be otherwise than they are. Therefore the habits 
of the speculative intellect are virtues.” He then asks “ whether there are 
only three habits of the speculative intellect: wisdom, science and under- 
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standing ” (57-2). He answers affirmatively, again with Aristotle, and goes 
on to explain: “ Truth may be known in itself. What is known in itself 
is a principle, and is at once understood by the intellect, though on the 
basis of some sense experience. That is why the habit that perfects the 
intellect for the consideration of such truths is called understanding.” 

So understanding is the habit of principles. 

But further, a truth may not be understandable by the intellect at once, 
in itself, but can become known only through another truth. So the truth 
sought is the term of the reason’s inquiry. 

This term may simply be the last term in some particular genus of 
knowable truth, or it may be the ultimate term of all human knowledge. 

If it is the last term in some particular genus, we have the virtue of 
science, perfecting the intellect, and as there are diverse genera of know- 
able truths, there are diverse habits of the sciences. 

If the term of the reason’s inquiry is the ultimate term of all human 
knowledge, we have wisdom which considers the nature of the highest 
causes (as is stated in Aristotle’s Metaphysics, I-1). 

So, understanding considers principles in themselves. Science considers 
the conclusions which may be reached on the basis of principles in the 
study of the diverse genera of knowable truths; while wisdom, examining 
both the conclusions of the sciences and the principles on which they are 
based, reaches the highest causes. This means that science depends on 
understanding, and both science and understanding depend on wisdom. In 
the order of excellence we would then have wisdom, understanding and 
science. 

But in the concrete order, it is evidently different. We have first the 
facile immediate knowledge of principles, then the discursive acquirement 
of the sciences, and finally the elaboration and study of ontology. To use 
an example: We do not have to teach our pupils that an apple is not a 
pear, or that a whole apple is greater than a half apple. We do have to, 
and can, teach them the sciences that will let them know just how an 
apple differs from a pear, or a mineral from a plant or a plant from an 
animal, or minerals, plants and animals among themselves. But we shall 
not be able to teach them by reason, as opposed to faith, just how man 
differs from the animal, and what are man’s ultimate cause and end, unless 
they stay with us long enough to study philosophy. 

Actually then, only the intellectual virtue of science is a necessary or 
practical end in elementary and secondary education. 

Teachers in elementary and secondary schools, however, will at once say 
that there must be many other ends to their teaching. There must be 
the development of other habits than the intellectual habit of reaching 
conclusions about genera on the basis of principles. There must be habits, 
in the sense of physical, or rather psycho-physical skills. Our pupils must 
acquire adequate physical and social behavior. They must learn to talk, 
write, compose, cypher, and manipulate the material of the sciences. They 
may also need to develop skills in sports and amusements and they should 
have at least some civilized manners. We therefore do not see how the 
intellectual habits of understanding, science, and wisdom can be the only 
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ends, and the latter an early end, of our curriculum. Then too, there is 
the necessity of acquiring the facts of all the types of history, political, 
social, literary. In short, the intellectual virtues are perfections of the 
rational powers of the soul which enable them to elicit their acts ever 
more easily; but man is not merely a rational being, he has a body whose 
psycho-physical powers of perception, memory, imagination, and sensitive 
and muscular reactions must be developed. All this demands the forma- 
tion of other habits than the intellectual virtues. 

Fortunately, as you know, St. Thomas speaks, still following Aristotle, 
of two further intellectual virtues: art and prudence. Very briefly how- 
ever. Prudence, he defines (57-4, 5) as “ the right reason of things to be 
done, and hence requiring the rectitude not only of the reason but of the 
will.” It therefore merges into the moral virtues, and may be left to 
Father O’Leary. As to art, St. Thomas merely asks (57-3) “whether the 
intellectual habit art is a virtue,” and answers in one page: “ Art is nothing 
else than the right reason about certain works to be made.” Here “the 
quality of the work” is the end of the artist as such. We are even told 
that “the end of art is the good of the things made,” and hence that “ art 
does not presuppose rectitude of the will” (57-4). So art perfects and 
directs the intellect for the production of intrinsically usable or aesthetic 
external works, though, of course, the artist, as a man, has ends above 
those of art which he must keep in mind. His art should not violate 
morality, though it need not necessarily preach it. 

Can we extract from this brief treatment of art all that we need to 
guide us as to all the ends we must reach in education? 

At least we might say this: All virtues natural to man may be developed 
and utilized, since they are God’s gifts for action. Therefore art, as the 
tight use of reason in the production of external works should be encour- 
aged. This would open the door to manual training, all the crafts, and 
all practical applications of the physical sciences as legitimate ends of 
education. 

Moreover, if art is exterior production, it can include not only the pro- 
duction of corporeal objects, but, along with all the fine arts, of literary 
works, and why not also of all other skills, foreign languages, sports, 
amusements, in short of all types of self-expression. 

By analyzing further the notion of art, we may legitimize the study of 
facts, for how can we work in the fine arts or in literature without knowing 
something of their history, or in the social sciences without a knowledge 
of their data? In fact how can we develop the virtue of wisdom without 
knowing the record of how men worked to obtain it. Did not Aristotle 
and St. Thomas constantly keep in mind the work of their predecessors? 

However, to try to extract this whole program out of the intellectual 
virtue of art would be far-fetched, and no doubt remain inadequate. 
Strictly speaking, the virtue of art, as an intellectual virtue, is merely the 
use of the reason in external production, and not the use of the memory, 
imagination, or of perception, sensitivity, or muscular habits. 

It would therefore be awkward to try to develop an adequate educa- 
tional psychology, methodology, and curriculum, on the basis of the Aristo- 
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telian-Thomistic intellectual virtues. They are perfectings of the powers 
of the intellect, of the strictly spiritual cognitive powers of the soul, and 
man is not only intellect, he is body and soul, a composite, and there are 
special powers of that composite as such: perception, retention, imagina- 
tion, sensitivity, and muscular adaptations. 

As ends in education, we cannot therefore take as our sole aim the 
development of the intellectual virtues, we must also take as ends the 
development of the powers of the human composite. Does this mean 
their development into habits or virtues, on the Thomistic principle that 
“every power which is directed to act needs a habit whereby it is well 
disposed to act” (50-6). 

St. Thomas gives us distinct encouragement to think so (50-3, R.O. 1-2). 
He tells us that “there are no habits in animals because their sensitive 
powers do not act at the command of reason,” also (R.O. 3) that “in the 
interior powers of sensitive apprehension, we may admit of certain habits 
whereby man has a facility of memory, cogitation or imagination. The 
reason is that these powers are also moved to act at the command of 
reason.” 

From this it is evident that St. Thomas reserves the word habit (habitus) 
to designate perfections of the reason, but that he is also willing to extend 
the use of the word to the development of the interior sensitive powers 
which are amenable to the control of the reason. 

This seems ample to justify our further study of this field: the field of 
the psycho-physical powers of the human composite, including even the 
conditioning of the nervous and muscular reactions, a field which neither 
St. Thomas nor Aristotle have fully exploited. 

It evidently calls for a statement of our ends in education not only in 
terms of the intellectual virtues of understanding, science, wisdom and 
art, but also in terms of the possible habits or virtues of the powers of the 
human composite, which powers, memory, imagination, sensibility and 
muscular reactions, are not only psycho-physical,—those of an animal body 
animated by a spiritual soul—but are controllable by the purely spiritual 
powers of the soul, the intellect and will. We may then have an educa- 
tional psychology in terms of those two groups of powers. 

Now, it would seem that to develop such an educational psychology is 
of the utmost importance for our methodology and curriculum making. 
As long as we think primarily of the virtues of the intellect, we are apt 
to think too exclusively of the training of the intellect, of the development 
of rational powers. We are then led to use subjects, classical languages 
and mathematics in particular, for the development of these powers, to the 
exclusion of factual subjects, and of motor activities. Yet an intelligent 
life must be based on factual knowledge, and the largest part of our 
behavior is due to sensori-motor and ideo-motor habits. 

Sensori-motor habits are habits of the human composite, the muscular 
reactions to sense impressions. They make up all our automatic acts such 
as eating, dressing, and in general, physical behavior. They mark us into 
social groups with varying standards and manners. They decide whether 
we eat peas with knives or forks. They set up congenialities and antipa- 
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thies. As such they are powerful historical forces. Evidently, they depend 
first on training through example and precept in the family, but the school 
must complete or correct the sets of motor habits essential to satisfactory 
social intercourse in a given community. 


Ideo-motor habits are also habits of the human composite, muscular 
reactions to the stimulus of ideas. They make up particularly our powers 


of speech and written expression in one or more languages, and the quality 
of that expression. 


Now habits of all kinds are established by repetitions of the acts which 
are the ends. But mechanical repetition as such is far from being the 
whole process. Repetition of language material, for instance, is not enough 
to insure the power to use it, because mnemonic repetition will only estab- 
lish pinwheel rigmaroles. The repetitions must shade into variations, and 
finally into full free self-expression in the use of the material studied, 
because only then, does an idea to be expressed set off the motor-action, 
and is the end to be reached if the habit to use the language freely is to 
be established. Such free self-expression should be practiced in the oral 
for oral habits, and in the written for written habits. Then, instead of 
developing pinwheels in a student we shall develop sky-rockets, and we 
should keep our eye not on how much material there is in the book to be 
taught, but on how much is being transformed into habit, is being made 
functional, inside the craniums of our students, because we have given 
them the occasion to practice the habit of getting a current of words to 
follow upon a current of ideas. 


That is the way the Jesuits taught Latin in the XVIIth century. They 
taught it for self-expression. They did not start with exacting the de- 
ciphering of the material. In those happy days, thanks to the adequate 
prelection, the teacher was the “pony.” The student then went to his 
study not to decipher the text but to assimilate its linguistic mechanisms 
and to practice their use in composition, oral and written. He thus devel- 
oped Latin sky-rockets, and was given solemn occasions to exhibit his 


pyrotechnics, after which the best sky-rocketeer was festively crowned 
champion. 


It seems that in the course of the XIXth century, this method, which 
really went back to the Institutes of Oratory of Quintilian and which St. 
Ignatius saw inaugurated in the University of Paris, was lost in the shuffle 
of college reorganization. It is then, apparently, that developed the 
apology for the study of Latin in terms of an intellectual discipline. Un- 
fortunately, when the teaching of modern languages was inaugurated, it 
borrowed this grammar-text-deciphering method of decadent Latin teach- 
ing, and, as a consequence, millions of hours have been wasted in language 
classes, the study of the classics has been discredited, and the study of 
the modern languages has remained largely abortive. 


Let me quote this merely as an instance of how the conception of 
abstract ends in education, due perhaps to the latent influence of too 
exclusive concern for intellectual virtues, may make our methodology and 
curriculum too one-sided. 
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This does not mean that the development of the intellectual virtues is 
to be neglected. Moreover, the sensori- and ideo-motor activities them- 
selves need rational supervision. They are, according to St. Thomas, 
genuine human habits only because they can be controlled by reason. 
Reason must control self-expression in language, and therefore the study 
of grammar is essential; but in all cases, the rational control should be a 
control over already developed experience with the material. The teacher 
should not harangue the class with abstract rules. He should get the pupil 
to become conscious of the need of rules, and he should lead him, on the 
basis of experience, to formulate them himself, incidentally helping him 
to develop the virtue of the science of grammar, by leading him to work 
from the particular to the universal; and very likely also, through that 
science, the habit of science in general. 

To start with experience, close to the interests of the pupil, is the funda- 
mental principle of a genuinely progressive education which does not at 
all mean Dewey, who incidentally was not the founder of progressive edu- 
cation, since it was Francis W. Parker. Such progressivism is in fact in the 
Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition. 

To start with aural and visual experience, to develop sensori-motor and 
ideo-motor habits, and, with them, the imagination, under the control of 
the reason, is to make the synthesis of the development into habits of the 
powers of the human composite and of the specific powers of the rational 
soul. 

This would seem to be the challenge to our Catholic schools. The 
materialistic psychologist speaks exclusively of the psycho-physiological 
habits, tries to explain them in purely physiological terms, and repudiates 
intellectual habits. 

We, catholic in the humanistic sense, should integrate the physical and 
the intellectual. As Catholic Christians, we know further that the soul is 
capable of moral and theological virtues. Dr. O’Leary will take up that 
question, but, in closing this paper on the intellectual virtues, may it not 
be said that, with a balanced understanding of the need of taking as our 
ends in education all the powers of man, composite, intellectual, and super- 
natural, our Christian humanistic schools could become unchallengingly 
superior. 

Louis J. A. Mercier 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D. C. 
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Problem (a): The Relation between Formal and Final Cause 


It is not our purpose to consider at length the nature and relations of 
these two causes. Rather we wish to set the scene for a discussion of one 
phase of the above-named relationship. The occasion for the selection of 
this topic was some comments made on a passage in “ The Natural Law” 
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by Heinrich A. Rommen. In his chapter on “ Being and Oughtness”, he 
insists at some length! that the form which constitutes the thing in its 
real being is also the end or final cause of that being, that the end is the 
perfection of the form. We ask you, then, to consider whether or not we 
can say that the end is the perfection of the form and, if we can, to deter- 
mine in what sense it may be said. 

Let us first recall the meaning of Formal and Final Cause. The Formal 
Cause is the opposite and the complement of the Material Cause. The 
Material Cause is potency; the Formal Cause is act. In a strict sense, it is 
defined by Gredt: “Intrinsic act, determining and specifying the material 
cause.”2 In many places, St. Thomas stresses the point that form is act, 
eg., “Form is that according to which something is in act.”3 “And 
because form makes a thing to be in act, it is said, therefore, that form 
is act.” 4 

In what, then, does the causality of Formal cause consist? “It is cer- 
tain,” writes John of St. Thomas, “that just as matter causes through a 
passive concursus or the reception of the form, which is also ordered to 
constitute the composite, so the form causes by the actuation and infor- 
mation of the matter which is ordered to constitute the composite.” 5 

It is noteworthy that Aristotle in his definition of formal cause includes 
the “archetype or pattern”.6 It is clear from his philosophy in general, 
and especially from his doctrine of “ Matter and Form”, that he did not 
intend to identify the exemplar with the formal cause in the strict sense. 
He did, however, intend to include it in the genus of formal causality. In 
this he was followed by St. Thomas. In “De Veritate”, q. III, a. 1, St. 
Thomas defines the exemplar as “a form in imitation of which something 
comes into being from the intention of an agent that determines the end 
for itself.”7 It is clear from this entire article and other passages in “ De 
Veritate ”, as well as Q. 15 of the Prima Pars that St. Thomas considers 
the exemplar as an extrinsic formal cause. 

St. Thomas and Aristotle are in agreement in defining Final Cause as 
“id cujus gratia aliquid fit”, or “that for the sake of which a thing is.” 8 


1 Op. cit., pp. 169 sqq. 


2“ Causa formalis stricte est actus intrinsecus determinans et specificans 
csusam materialem.” Elementa Philosophiae, II, n. 752. 


8“ Forma est secundum quam jam est hoc aliquid in actu.” II De 
Anima, Lect. I. 


4“... et quia forma facit esse in actu, ideo dicitur quod forma est 
actus.” De Prin. Naturae. 


5“ Certum est autem, quod sicut materia causat per passivum concursum 
seu receptionem formae, quae etiam ordinatur ad constituendum composi- 
tum, ita forma causat per actuationem et informationem materiae, quae 
ordinatur ad constituendum compositum.” Philosophia Naturalis, I pars, 
q. XI, a. IT. 

6 Cfr. V Metaphys., c. 2, n. 1013a. 


7“... idea sit forma quam aliquid imitatur ex intentione agentis, qui 


determinat sibi finem.” 
8 Cfr. V Metaphys., c. II, Lect. II; IJ Physic., c. III, Lect. V. 
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It is clear that the end and the good are intimately connected. In fact, 
it can be said that fundamentally they are the same. St. Thomas writes: 
“Since goodness is that which all things desire and since this has the 
aspect of an end, it is clear that goodness implies the aspect of an end.” 9 
It is then the goodness in the object which draws the appetite to seek it. 
It is to be noted also that the end obtained, i.e., the finis effectus, is not 
a cause. It is the end as apprehended which moves the appetite. 

Gredt, summing up the general opinion of Thomists, says that the 
causality of the end in actu primo is “ goodness, capable of moving this 
efficient cause to act”; in actu secundo, it is “the actual appetition in so 
far as this depends on the end or the good.” 10 

It will not be necessary, for the purposes of this discussion to consider 
all the divisions of end. There is one, however, that is important, i.e., the 
distinction between the Intrinsic End and the Extrinsic End. The Intrinsic 
End is that to which a thing is ordered by its very nature; the Extrinsic 
End is the purpose which the agent intends. It is expressed by Mercier 
as follows: “ Intrinsic finality exists really in the beings, it is immanent, 
it gives to all their potencies their radical tendency and their direction. 
Extrinsic finality results from the first; it is the work of an exterior provi- 
dence which represents the world to itself as an ensemble of ends and of 
means and which watches over the realization of the relations which it 
has conceived.” 11 

Closely akin to the above distinction is the distinction between immedi- 
ate or proximate end and ultimate end, whether this latter be considered 
in a relative or in an absolute sense. Although certainly not all proximate 
ends are intrinsic, the intrinsic end of any being is'a proximate end in 
relation to the general order or design of the universe. 

Before considering whether or in what sense we may say that the end is 
the perfection of the form, let it be understood that there is no question 
of identifying the end and the form as causes. Certainly they are formally 
different causes. The end is not the form considered in itself in so far as 
it serves to constitute the substance. It is, at most, the form in as far 
as it sollicits the desire of the nature.12 This is sufficient to make them 
formally different causes. 

Now can we say that the end is the perfection of the form? It would 
seem that we might be able to say this if by end, we mean the intrinsic 
end of any being. We might argue as follows: The end is the good; but 


®“Dicendum quod cum bonum sit quod omnia appetunt; hoc autem 
habeat rationem finis; manifestum est quod bonum rationem finis im- 
portat.” I, q. 5, a. 4. 


10 Cfr. Gredt, op. cit., n. 770. 


11“ Ta finalité intrinséque existe réellement dans les étres, elle est imma- 
nente, elle donne a toutes leurs puissances leur impulsion radicale et leur 
direction. La finalité extrinséque resulte de la premiére; elle est l’oeuvre 
d’une providence exterieure, qui se represente le monde comme un en- 
semble de fins et de moyens et veille a la realizations des rapports qu’elle 
a concus.” Mercier, Ontologie, n. 246. 


12 Cfr. Piat, Aristote, p. 92. 
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a being becomes better as it becomes more actual; but the act of any 
being is its form. No finite being, however, is pure act; therefore, the 
better it realizes its form, the more actual, i., the more perfect does it 
become. It would seem, therefore, that we could say that its intrinsic good 
or end is the perfection of its form. 


A difficulty is suggested here by a passage from St. Thomas’ commentary 
on the Fourth Book of the Sentences. He writes: “... anything is per- 
fect when it attains its proper virtue ... for virtue is the ultimate in a 
thing . . . and, therefore, the perfection of a thing consists in this, that the 
thing is brought to its ultimate. The ultimate, however, of a thing is 
twofold; one which is in the thing, and another which is outside the thing; 
just as with bodies, the ultimate in bodies is the surface of the body con- 
tained; the ultimate outside is the place which is the surface containing the 
body. The ultimate, however, of any thing in itself is the very operation 
of the thing because of which the thing is; for the form is the end of 
generation, not, however, of the thing generated... .A thing, therefore, 
which has a substantial form through which it is, is not said to be perfect 
simply but rather perfect in ‘to be’ or perfect with first perfection. ... 
But that is said to be simply perfect which has operation adapted to its 
form. For in this consists the virtue of a thing .. . through the attain- 
ment of which something is said to be perfect.” 13 


In this passage, St. Thomas seems to say that the perfection of a thing 
consists in its operations, i.e., its accidental forms. Does that preclude our 
saying that the end of a thing is the perfection of its substantial form? 
Perhaps not. It is true that a thing is not simply perfect because it pos- 
sesses a substantial form. For that form, precisely because it is the form 
of a finite being, is always the actualization of some potency. But the 
good or the end of any thing consists in the actualization of all its poten- 
cies. It is directed to this end by its substantial form which, by its very 
nature, gives the being both the tendencies and the direction. Moreover, 
the operations, as accidental forms, can have no “to be” of their own. 
Their “to be” is in that of the composite, which, in turn, owes its “ to be” 
to the fact that it is an actual being because of its substantial form.14 So 


13“... dicendum quod perfectum unumquodque est, cum attingit pro- 
priam virtutem, ut dicitur in VII Phys., text. 19. Virtus autem est ulti- 
mum in re, ut dicitur in I Coel. et Mund., text 116, et ideo perfectio rei 
consistit in hoc quod res ad sui ultimum perducatur. Est autem dupliciter 
ultimum rei; unum quod est in re, et aliud quod est extra rem; sicut in 
corporibus ultimum in corporibus est superficies corporis contenti; ultimum 
extra est locus, qui est superficies corporis continentis. Ultimum autem 
cujuslibet rei in seipsa est ipsa rei operatio propter quam res est; forma 
enim est finis generationis, non ipsius generati, ut dicitur Commentator in 
II Phys., text. comm. 75. Unde res quae habet formam substantialem per 
quam est, esse non dicitur perfecta simpliciter, sed perfecta in esse, vel 
perfecta perfectione prima. ...Sed simpliciter perfectum dicitur quod 
habet operationem convenientem suae formae. In hoc enim consistit virtus 
rei secundum Philosophum in II Ethic., in _, per cujus consecutionem 
aliquid dicitur perfectum. ...” 4 Sent., d. 8, q. 1, a. 1, q. 1, ad 1. 


14 Cfr. I, q. 77, a. 6. 
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it would seem that we might say that the intrinsic end is the perfection of 
the form. 


Perhaps, if we would have a more complete explanation, it is necessary, 
even here to have recourse to the exemplar, of which the form is an 
imitation. For the more that the potentialities of a being are actualized, 
the closer does its form approach the idea in the mind of God. 


Generally speaking, it would not seem permissible to say that the ex- 
trinsic end, whether intermediate or ultimate, is the perfection of the form. 
This would seem to follow from what St. Thomas has to say in several 
places where he speaks of the coordination of ends, all leading up to the 
absolutely Ultimate End.15 He points out that the lower orders of crea- 
tures are ordained to the good of the higher. Such an ordination, however, 
frequently results in the corruption of the forms of the lower order, e.g., 
plant or brute. Can we say that the corruption of a form is its perfection? 


Here too, however, we meet with a difficulty. In a passage from the 
Second Book of Sentences, St. Thomas seems to say that even the intrinsic 
perfection of lower orders of creatures consists in the contribution that 
they make to the good of the higher order.16 Does he mean, I wonder, 
that the intrinsic end of the inferior—and as an end it is a good—consists 
in its assimilation to the higher creature? An assimilation which usually 
involves the corruption of its own proper form? Can this end be said 
to be the perfection of its form? 


The more that we have considered the question of the relation between 
form and end, the more it seems to us that there is only one sense in which 
we can say certainly that the end is the perfection of the form. God, the 
Ultimate Final Cause of the universe and all things in it is also the First 


15 Cfr. Contra Gent., III, c. 22; I, q. 65, a. 2. 


16“. | . finis alicujus rei dicitur dupliciter; vel in quem tendit naturali- 
ter, vel ex eo quod ad ipsum sicut ad finem ordinari dicitur, ut utilitatem 
aliquam consequatur secundum intentionem et ordinem agentis. . . . Ipse 
(ie. Deus) enim duplicem ordinem in universo instituit. Principalis est 
secundum quod res ordinantur in ipsum; et secundarius est secundum quod 
una juvat aliam in perveniendo ad similitudinem divinam; unde dicitur in 
XII Metaphysicor., text 52, quod ordo partium universi ad invicem est 
propter illum ordinem qui est in bonum ultimum, et sic dicitur propter 
aliud omne illud ex quo provenit ei utilitas. Sed hoc contingit dupliciter: 
aut ita quod illud ex quo provenit alicui utilitas, non habeat partici- 
pationem divinae bonitatis nisi secundum ordinem ejus ad hoc cui est utile, 
sicut sunt partes ad totum, et accidentia ad subjectum, quae non habent 
esse absolutum, sed solum in altero; et talia non essent nec fierent, nisi 
aliud esset, cui ex eis provenit utilitas. Sed quaedam sunt quae habent 
participationem divinae bonitatis absolutam, ex qua provenit aliqua utilitas 
alicui rei: et talia essent etiam si illud cui provenit ex eis utilitas non 
foret: et per hunc modum dicitur quod angeli et omnes creaturae propter 
hominem a Deo factae sunt. . Similiter ex parte operis ipsae creaturae 
tendunt in divinam bonitatem sicut ad illud cui per se assimilari intendunt. 
Sed quia optimo assimilatur aliquid per hoc quod simile fit meliori se, ideo 
omnis creatura corporalis tendit in assimilationem creaturae intellectualis 
quantum, potest, quae altiori modo divinam bonitatem consequitur, et 
propter hoc etiam forma humana, sc. anima rationalis dicitur esse finis 
ultimus intentus a natura inferiori.” 2 Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 3 
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Extrinsic Formal Cause of each and every being. All finite beings exist 
only in as far as they are imitations of His Divine Essence and their per- 
fection is dependent upon the perfection with which they approach that 
Divine Exemplar. In that sense, therefore, it does seem that we can say 
with certainty that the end is the perfection of the form. Finance in 
“Bire et Agir” writes as follows: “To speak of perfection supposes a 
reference to a type that the being should realize. A thing is perfect when 
it has that which its nature demands. (Cfr. V. Metaphys., Lect. XXI.) If 
there are orders of values in things—and St. Thomas has no doubt of it— 
there must also be objective centers of reference. But the relation between 
the type and the individuals which represent it more or less perfectly 
cannot be conceived as a purely static relation. The type appears as an 
ideal. It has not only the function of unifying a class of beings, it marks 
that which the individual should be and that which it should become. The 
idea as exemplar is at the same time the final cause.” 17 


One final thought. Can we say the same is true with regard to the 
exemplar and the end when we consider the exemplar in the mind of the 
human artisan? It would seem that we could. For the closer that a work 
of art approaches the exemplar in the mind of the artisan, the better it 
may be said to attain its end. The more nearly an artist is able to paint 
onto canvas or chisel into stone the idea he first had in mind, the better 


he would seem to have attained the end. Here, of course, we speak of 
the end of the work itself. 


I suggest for your distussion the following questions: 


1. Since the form is act, i.e., perfection, can we say in any sense, that the 
end is its perfection? 


2. If so, can we say that the intrinsic end is the perfection of the form? 


3. Is it possible, in any sense, to say that the extrinsic end is the perfec- 
tion of the form? 


4. Is it possible that the only sense in which we can say that the end is 
the perfection of the form is that, in as much as by attaining its end 
the intrinsic form approaches the ideal type in the mind of God? 


Cart W. Grinpet, C.M. 
St. John’s University 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





17“ Parler de perfection suppose une référence a un type que l’étre doit 
réalizer. Une chose est parfaite quand elle a ce qu’exige sa nature. Sil 
y a dans les choses des ordres de valeurs—et Saint Thomas n’en doute 
point—il faut qu’il y ait des centres objectifs de reférénce. Mais la relation 
entre le type et les individus qui le représentent plus ou moins parfaite- 
ment ne peut étre congue comme une relation purement statique. Le type 
apparait comme un idéal. II n’a pas seulement pour fonction d’unifier une 
classe d’étres, il marque ce que devrait étre l’individu et ce qu'il doit 


devenir. L’idée, cause exemplaire, est en méme temps cause finale.” Op. 
cit., p. 187. 
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Problem (b): The Mechanical Theory of Life According 
to Julius Schultz 


Descartes comes to mind at once when we mention the mechanical 
theory of life. In fact he first gave it a systematic philosophical form. 
All the phenomena of vegetative life 1—he says—take place mechanically. 
They are only an effect of the structure proper to the living being,? and 
in particular of the “natural warmth” maintained by the blood in the 
veins.3 If this warmth disappears, one inevitably dies* The living body 
differs from a corpse in precisely the same way as “a watch wound up” 
differs from the same watch “when it is broken”.5 “The sole cause of 
all the movements of members, ... is this: some muscles contract and 
the opposing muscles lengthen. And the only cause of the contraction of 
one muscle rather than of its opposed muscle is that there flows into it 
from the brain more animal spirits ”.6 

“The animal spirits” which thus come from the brain are not yet 
sufficient to move these muscles; nevertheless they cause the other spirits 
which are already in these muscles to move quickly out of one and pass 
into another. By this manoeuvre, the muscle that lost the animal spirits 
becomes longer and more relaxed, and the one which gains them contracts 
and pulls back the limb to which it is attached ”.7 

“ Animal spirits” are extremely small bodies, endowed with very rapid 
movements.8 They are a type of “subtle wind” or better yet a kind of 
very pure flame ® which is very lively, and which is produced in the brain 
by the blood which circulates there.1° 

Those who entertain doubts as to how a machine can exercise such 
admirable movements, forget that it is a machine made by God. Now 
God is quite capable of making machines more perfect than our watches, 
artificial fountains and wind-mills.11 

The weakness of this theory of Descartes is obvious. In fact, according 
to the supporters of this theory, the structure does not affect the ultimate 
nature of the elements of which it is composed, and therefore the conduct 
of each of these must remain essentially the same, whatever may be the 


1The theories of the biological mechanism of antiquity were very 
embryonic. 


2 Traité de Vhomme, t. XI, p. 120; Les passions de l’dme, art. IIT [V, V 
(t. XI, pp. 329-330). 


3 Les passions de Vame, art. VIII, V (t. XI, pp. 333, 330). 
4 Ibid., art. V, VI (t. XI, p. 330). 

5 Ibid., art. V (t. XI, pp. 330-336). 

8 Ibid., art. XI (t. XI, pp. 335-336). 

7 Ibid., art. X (t. XI, pp. 335-336). 

8 Ibid., art. X (t. XI, p. 334). 

®9 Traité de Vhomme, t. XI, p. 129. 

10 Tbid. 

11 Jbid., t. XI, p. 120; Discours de la méthode, t. VI, p. 56. 
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arrangement in which it participates. It follows that vital actions remain 
inexplicable. For example, how could one explain the phenomenon of 
regencration, so often seen and so important in organic life? A machine 
cannot regenerate itself; quite the contrary, it wears itself out. On the 
other hand, how is it that from an egg, which normally gives birth to only 
one creature, one may sometimes by a simple division bring forth several? 
Could we conceive of a machine the peculiar efficiency of which lay either 
in its entirety or in any one of its parts? Can we say that in each part 
of the living being there exist complete and distinct individualities which, 
under normal conditions, do not all attain their full development? If so, 
how shall we represent to ourselves the connection that might unite these 
hidden individualities to the one individual that is manifest? Moreover, 
if we wish to be consistent, we must admit that in this case the structure 
of each individual that attains its full development is already formed in 
the germ (on an extremely small scale!). It is essential to admit this 
postulate if one wishes to maintain the theory according to which all the 
vital operations depend solely on their structure, including those which 
while still in a latent state already tend towards forming the organic 
structure that we see in the completed being. But who could ever solve 
the innumerable difficulties raised by such a postulate? It is these diffi- 
culties that have definitely discredited the theory of “involution” in 
biology. It is a very bad plan to begin again on a road that obviously 
leads nowhere. 

The theory that explains all the vital functions by the arrangement of 
the organs, by their “ organisation”, has also been refuted by experience: 
the organism changes progressively into different precise forms, and starts 
from an amorphous germ; in the same way if the embryo cannot overcome 
some early disturbances which threaten to deflect it from its course, it gets 
back into its usual path, loses its differentiation, and begins anew the 
process of forming the new organism. Those are facts of which we must 
never lose sight. 

This is not all. The living beings contract different kinds of “habits” 
by means of which they “adapt” themselves to the new conditions of 
life. So eg. the lower animals “ acclimatize” themselves to endure suc- 
cessively higher temperatures which normally would kill them; others 
acquire an immunity toward certain poisons if these are given in gradually 
increasing doses. These habits known under the name of “new adapta- 
tions” are legion. They too tend to prove the same point. They prove 
clearly how illusory the mechanical theory of life is in its classical form. 
The most advanced modern Mechanicists are the first to admit this fact. 
Hans Driesch, says Julius Schultz, “has demolished once and for all, the 
old form of biological mechanism ”.12 This is true, he adds, not only for 
the theory of Descartes but also for those of Nageli, Weissmann, Verworn, 
and Stohr; it holds good for every theory which puts the “ machine” in 
the living body itself13 In order to maintain biological mechanism one 


12 Julius Schultz, Die Maschinentheorie des Lebens, II Aufl., Leipzig, 
Felix Meiner, 1929, S. 67. 


13 Jbid., p. 67. See also Erwin Ditz, Julius Schultz’ Maschinentheorie des 
Lebens, Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1935, S. 24. 
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must put the “vital machine” in the “biogene”.14' “The vital machine 
is not, properly speaking, either animal, plant, protozoon, or even bacteria; 
it stands at an equal distance, on the one hand, from the smallest living 
beings, and on the other, from the largest molecule. In itself it is not a 
living being; it is the element whence living beings are constructed ”.15 


These “little machines”—the biogenes—are not immortal. Quite the 
contrary. They often perish in great numbers in certain conditions (by 
a complete destruction of their organisation, by fire, and so on). If, never- 
theless, their number remains almost the same always, this is because the 
death of some is compensated for by the production of others.16 In fact, 
we must suppose that the number of the biogenes hurled into empty space 
by a planet which bursts is exactly equal to the number which once fell 
on the planet from empty space.17 


In intersidereal space the number of the biogenes remains unchanged. 
It is only when they fall on a planet with favorable conditions (water, 


heat, and so on) that they begin to multiply, to divide, and give origin 
to the first living beings.18 


The biogenes can no more be spontaneously generated than can a living 
being. For spontaneous generation is the work of chance; it is the appari- 
tion of a well ordered reality from sheer chaos.19 The biogene can only 


come from another biogene as one living being can only come from 
another.29 


What is their first origin? Schultz replies that science has not the power 
to tell us this. That question is beyond the reach of its means of investi- 
gation. Science should limit itself to describing the nature and function 


of the biogene. The problem of its first beginning is a philosophic prob- 
lem—eminently so. 


14 Tbid., p. 34. He borrowed the term from Max Verworn, and gave it 
&@ new meaning. For Verworn the biogene was a very complicated mole- 
cule; it could, in certain conditions, be produced chemically. See Max 
Verworn, Die Biogenhypothese, Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1903, S. 25 ff., 68-69, 
112—J. Schultz, Boer die philosophische Wichtigkeit einer kausalen Deu- 
tung der Welt auch fiir den Vitalisten, in: Annalen der Naturphilosophie, 
herausg. von W. Ostwald, 10 Bd., Leipzig, 1911, p. 401-402. 


15 Ibid., p. 67. See Erwin Ditz, op. cit., p. 36. “Organisms are not 
machines at all” (J. Schultz, Die Philosophie der Gegenwart in Selbstdar- 
stellungen, herausg. von R. Schmidt, Leipzig: Max Meiner, 1922, S. 13). 


16“ Death” here should be taken metaphorically. Not being “ alive” 


formally, the biogene cannot “die”. It is a question here of destruction 
pure and simple. 


17 J. Schultz, op. c#., p. 126. 

18 Tbid., pp. 32, 126. 

19 Tbid., p. 177. 

20 Ibid., p. 31. Nevertheless in a letter to Erwin Ditz, Schultz says that 
if he knew how to make enough artificial biogenes and to give them an 


appropriate milieu (liquid nourishment), we could obtain a living being 
(E. Ditz, op. cit., pp. 36-37). 
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To solve it one must consider the whole of reality, the universe. The 
universe appears to us to be a “ precise machine” (Prazisionsmaschine) 
which has been existing from eternity.21 Everything in it down to the 
last particle is ordered.22 Now the biogenes are just those tiny “ particles” 
of the great machine of the universe. They too exist from eternity.23 
Moreover several species of them must always have existed, though we 
cannot determine the exact number of these.24 


In order to protect the biogene from the criticism leveled against it by 
contemporary critics of biological mechanism, Schultz is anxious to at- 
tribute to it the most marvelous powers. These powers are not proved 
at all.25 They are only “postulates”26 Erwin Ditz has found seven of 
them in the work of Schultz.26 But that does not seem so important to 
us as does the fact that Schultz’ theory is far from having scientific exact- 
ness. Schultz does not deny this. He expressly declares that his theory 
is not an established “ truth”, not even, properly speaking, “ probable ”.27 
Its only pretence is that it gives a list of conditions necessary to explain 
the admirable “ convergence ” which living beings betray in their effort to 
conserve or reestablish their organic form; ?8 but the attempt, let us 
hasten to add, is made to explain this in purely mechanical terms, that is, 
solely by the physical and chemical forces of attraction and repulsion,29 
such as the principle of conservation of energy 39 demands accordingly 
to Schultz.31 

We have Schultz’ word.for it that his theory contains only “theorems” .32 
He also calls it a “ fiction ”’.33 Its sole function is to show us how we can 


21 Jbid., pp. 171, 50. 

22 Ibid., p. 9. 

23 Tbid., pp. 174, 35, 36. 

24 Schultz recommends here “ scientific tact” (E. Ditz, op. cit., p. 52). 


25/bid., pp. 10, 67-68. The biogene is so small that no experiment can 
establish its existence. 


26 Tbid., pp. 26-33. 
27 Ibid., p. 41. 


28 Tbid., pp. 4, 41. It is precisely in this, according to Schultz, that life 
consists (ibid., pp. 1-5). “If I wish to establish a universal Mechanism, 
I must put the essence of life in the form” (J. Schultz, Die Philosophie 
der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen, herausg. von R. Schmidt, Leipzig: 
Felix Meiner, 1922, S. 12). The form and not “ finality” (ibid.). 


29“ Only the physical and chemical explanation can be a real explana- 


ee op. cit., p.7). For only this kind of explanation is “ clear” 
ibid.). 


30 Tbid., pp. 4-5, 17-19. 
31 [bid., pp. 17-20. 
32 Ibid., p. 41. 


33 The notion of “ fiction” is explained by Schultz in the work entitled 
Die Grundfikttonen der Biologie, Berlin: Schaxel, 1920). See also Hans 
Vaihinger, Die Philosophie des Als-Ob. 
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conceive life without recourse to that mysterious “ vis vitalis”, which itself 
is a fiction, never having been scientifically proved.34 

We cannot attempt here any detailed discussion of the theory whose 
great lines we have sketched. We shall limit ourselves to several remarks. 

The theory of Schultz is a “fiction”. We have mentioned this already. 
Nevertheless it is not any type of fiction, not, for example, a poetic fiction. 
It is a scientific fiction of which there is question here, since it is expected 
to furnish us with an “ explanation ” of life which satisfies all the demands 
of reason. It is therefore a philosophic hypothesis; 35 in fact, the famous 
controversy between Vitalism and Mechanism takes its origin from phi- 
losophy and not from science. Schultz himself underlines this point ener- 
getically in his book.36 

The solution which Schultz offers to this controversy is obviously in- 
spired by the metaphysics of Leibniz and Spinoza.37 It is, in a way, an 
attempt at a synthesis of these two philosophic systems. In fact, the bio- 
gene, as we have described it above, recalls to our minds in some ways 
the monad of Leibniz. But when the question arises as to its ultimate 
origin Schultz admits a Spinozistic solution: the biogene, far from being 
created by God, is an integral part of the Cosmos, eternal, necessary and 
infinite. All that exists in our world of experience is only a manifestation 
of this Great Being.38 

Let us go on. Material facts, according to Schultz, must be explained 
by “ material” causes only. Psycho-physical activity must be rejected in 
toto as unintelligible in itself and contrary to the supreme principles of 
Thought.39 Schultz is in agreement with Spinoza here too. Indeed, it is 
well known how much Spinoza insisted upon homogeneity of agent and 
patient, of cause and effect.4° A “mode” of Extension depends upon 


34 Tbid., pp. 68, 6, 10. The arguments of Schultz against Vitalism are 
very interesting. They are also so for H. Driesch himself. See E. Ditz, 
op. cit., p. VII. 


35 If Schultz himself does not use the word “ hypothesis”, it is because 
he reserves this word for any idea that we accept provisionally in order 
to coordinate our scientific research (“ Arbeitshypothese ”, “ heuristische 
Hypothese”). Now the theory of Schultz pretends to give us an expla- 
nation of life; whoever denies it, must admit Agnosticism or Vitalism, 
according to him (2bid., p. 68). 


36 Tbid., p. 7. 


37 See E. Ditz, op. cit., p. 4—J. Schultz, Die Philosophie der Gegenwart 
in Selbstdarstellungen, Leipzig: Felix Meiner, 1922, S. 14. 


38 J. Schultz calls his system “ Pantheism” (Die Philosophie der Gegen- 
WATE, ... «5 RH ID). 


39 J. Schultz admits expressly the Psycho-physical Parallelism. See his 
works: Die drei Welten der Erkenntnistheore, . . . Vanderhoeck, 1907, 
p. 71-84; Uber die philosophische Wichtigkeit einer kausalen Deutung der 
Welt auch fiir den Vitalisten, in: Annalen der Naturphilosophie, 10 Bd., 
Leipzig, 1911, pp. 398-399, 405-406. This Parallelism is “idealist” (vbid., 
p. 398). 


40 See Paul Siwek, S.J., L’ame et le corps d’aprés Spinoza, Paris, Alcan: 
Coll. Histor. des Grands Philosophes, pp. 107-199. 
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another “ mode” and so forth to infinity. The situation is the same with 
the “modes” of Thought. Causality is possible only within the interior 
of each series. A mode of Extension can never exert influence upon a 
mode of Thought, nor can the opposite occur. Now Schultz admits pre- 
cisely this doctrine. If, however, he appeals above all to the “ principle 
of conservation of energy ”, it is because this principle is closely linked to 
the Monism of Substance. Substance—absolutely necessary by hypothe- 
sis—can obviously neither lose nor gain anything. The principle of con- 
servation of energy, far from being an experimental principle, is an 
immediate corollary of the Pantheism of Schultz. It is consequently a 
rational principle41 Thus, it has, according to him, an absolute value. 
That is why any assertion that would be in contradiction with this 
“supreme principle” (oberstes Prinzip), this “sacred principle” (heiliges 
Prinzip) 42 seems to him refuted by that very fact. It is this argument 
which, according to him, is the strongest argument against Vitalism: 
Vitalism does not fit together with this principle! 43 


Let us continue. In the “absolutely infinite” Substance of Spinoza 
there is no place for finality. For finality is incomprehensible without 
some liberty properly so called4* But the Substance of Spinoza is subject 
to the most rigorous necessity conceivable. Now Schultz’ great machine 
of the universe bears a singular resemblance to Spinoza’s Substance. 
Schultz definitely denies any idea of finality in the world in general, and 
in living beings in particular. It is true, he remarks here, that the phe- 
nomena of life have a “meaning”, a “significance” (Sinn).45 But this 
meaning has not been intended by the universe. And that suffices to cast 
out any idea of finality. The meaning in question which is revealed by 
material phenomena is to be explained philosophically by the radical 
identity of Matter and Spirit. “What appears—Schultz says—in our in- 


41 J. Schultz, Die Maschinentheorie des Lebens, II Aufl., Leipzig: Felix 
Meiner, 1929, S. 7. 


42 Tbid., p. 19. 


43 We must distinguish in the principle of conservation of energy two 
different principles: a) the principle of equivalency of energy, b) the prin- 
ciple of constancy of energy. The former says that whenever a body acts 
upon another body, no energy is lost; only its quality is changed. The 
latter, on the contrary, says that the total amount of energy in the world 
always remains the same. The principle of equivalency is an experimental 
principle. It was proved by Physics. The principle of constancy is a 
simple prejudice. See Paul Siwek, SJ., La psychophysique humaine 
a Aristote, Paris, Alean, Coll. Histor. des Grands Philos., 1930, pp. 
195 ff. 


44 Indeed, how can the beings deprived of any knowledge tend to their 
respective ends? They tend in a manner similar to that of an arrow aimed 
at a determined target: sicut sagitta missa a sagittario. They tend in so 
far as their own forces tend to obtain other beings which bring them a 
completion, perfection. But this supposes the existence of the “ order” 


in the world. And the order, in its turn, supposes the free activity of the 
Creator. 


45 J, Schultz, Die Maschinentheorie des Lebens, ed. cit., p. 178. 
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terior life as sensation, memory and volition is for the senses of touch 
and sight (if only these two senses could attain such depths!) simply 
processes of the brain”.4#6 On the other hand, “every organic form—as 
well as our own—should be conceived as a phenomenon of a soul or, at 
least, of something psychical ”.47 And so in place of finality, we should 
use the word “ convergence” thanks to which living beings maintain or 
reestablish their typical forms (“ Typovergenz ”) 48 

What we have just stated makes clear that the denial of finality in 
Schultz’ mechanical theory of life is due to the metaphysics at its base. 
It has nothing to do with Schultz’ biological research. 

In order to reestablish finality in the living beings we would have to 
attack the theses which Schultz borrowed—directly or indirectly, it makes 
no difference—from Spinoza. But we have spoken of this sufficiently in 
our other works to obviate that need here.49 

Finality in the organic world has not been refuted by those who hold 
a mechanical theory of life. It has simply been sacrificed to the idol of 
certain preconceived ideas of a metaphysical order.5® 


Pau SrweEk, 8.J. 
Fordham University 
New York 





46 Ibid., p. 178. 
47 Ibid., p. 179. 


48 Ibid., p. 4. According to Schultz, those who admit finality in organ- 
isms suppose that organisms always tend to produce something “ superior ” 
(Uber die philosophische Wichtigkeit einer kausalen Deutung der Welt 
auch fiir den Vitalisten, Leipzig, 1911, S. 399). This is not true. Tend- 
ency comes finally from the “nature” of the living being. Now the 
nature cannot tend to anything except its own “good”. The tendency to 
produce something “superior” is contradictory, since it makes the nature 
tend to its own destruction. Finality is, on the contrary, the principle of 
stability in Nature, precisely because it fixes beforehand a determined end 
of development. 


49 See Paul Siwek, S.J., Spinoza et le panthéisme religieux, Paris: Desclée 
De Brouwer, Bibliothéque Francaise de Philosophie, 1937, pp. 210-229. 


50 The biogene presents many difficulties. Let us mention some. The 
biogene is not “living”, according to Schultz. What is then life which 
results from the composition of the biogenes? What is the difference 
between the living being and the corpse? The Mechanists confess that 
this objection is the most serious that the Vitalists raise against them. 
See E. Ditz, op. cit., p. 55. 

The mechanical theory of life has nothing to explain the individuality 
of the living being, and the production of the antitoxins. Moreover, it 
does not explain why do the living beings not grow to infinity, why do 
they grow old, and so on. 
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Psycuotocy Division: Panel: Joun W. Srarrorp, RaymMonp J. McCatt, 
JAMES VAN DER VELDT. 


Problem (a): Relation between Philosophical and 
Scientific Psychology 


The formal distinctness and independence of philosophical and scientific 
psychology do not detract from their material interdependence and in- 
separability in the contemporary world. Let us grant that the two disci- 
plines have different formal objects—operational as against substantive 
analysis of human actions. We may concede further an irreducible differ- 
ence in method, or the type of experience essentially employed to deter- 
mine initial data and against which to compare deduced conclusions: 
investigative versus common experience. With Adler and Brennan we 
may also grant that the general data of common experience upon which 
the original principles of philosophical psychology are based are incom- 
parably more certain than the quantifications and refinements derived from 
the use of measuring instruments and techniques which the psychologist 
employs, since the latter must presuppose the validity of the former. The 
philosopher, moreover, can have no doubt of the superior certainty of his 
analysis of the intelligible necessities within human nature over the 
approximations and endlessly qualified generalizations which have emerged 
from the laboratory and the clinic. There is nevertheless a danger in 
overstressing this formal independence and superiority. For the psycholo- 
gist is concerned with the proximate understanding and desirable modifi- 
cation of human behavior, and men generally regard these as perhaps the 
most important goals of human intellectual effort. The psychologist com- 
mands the attention and respect of his contemporaries by his very concern 
with these problems. If the philosopher can bring his wisdom to bear on 
these matters he may make the psychologist’s attempt to deal with them 
more coherent intellectually, and at the same time derive for himself some 
of the respect and attention which the psychologist commands. If, on the 
other hand, he dismisses these concerns as beneath his intellectual dignity 
or likely to sully the purity and certainty of his necessary principles, he 
effectively cuts himself off from an important part of the genuine interests 
of men. Complacency about established principles is the mother of deca- 
dence in philosophy. 

The integration of scientific and philosophical knowledge which is so 
widely recognized as the great desideratum of our times is nowhere more 
needed or more feasible than in the field of psychology. “ Integration” 
is a talismanic word, and everybody favors it in principle, but there is 
little evidence in present-day philosophical writing that the concept has 
received other than verbal implementation as far as psychology is con- 
cerned. Thomistic philosophers should not incline to doubt that the per- 
ennial wisdom for which they speak could do much for the scientific 
psychologist, if he would but avail himself of it; but they must realize 
that psychology, having established its autonomy of the philosophy which 
gave it birth, is unlikely in its adolescence to take kindly to any palpable 
maternal condescension. It is the philosopher who must demonstrate his 
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indispensability to a correct understanding of the human being. As far as 
the psychologist is concerned, he can do this only by mastering the tech- 
niques and the achievements of modern psychology before attempting to 
orient them within a philosophical frame of reference. Only one con- 
temporary Thomist has achieved anything like the requisite status in the 
psychological world, and, worthy as the pioneer efforts of Thomas Verner 
Moore have been, the task at hand is not one to be accomplished success- 
fully by a single individual. With the formation last September of the 
American Catholic Psychological Association we have, we may hope, an 
important augury that these efforts are to be continued and extended on a 
broader base. Several of the members of this Association are among the 
organizers of the newer group, and it is quite possible that these panel 
discussions in psychology may serve as a medium of intercommunication 
between the two Associations. 

However that may be, it is to my mind certain that a wider and deeper 
acquaintance with contemporary psychological literature would convince 
Thomists not only that there are many places where their philosophy can 
help to render intelligible, data, which without philosophical ordering can 
only too easily be misinterpreted, but also that certain principles of philo- 
sophical psychology can receive a new richness and meaning in the light 
of these very data. In what follows I should like to suggest a number of 
ways in which the meeting of philosophical and scientific psychology might 
be reciprocally rewarding. 

In an earlier paper before this group I discussed the relation of the 
Thomistic notion of sensus communis to experimental studies in the visual 
perception of distance. The conclusion there reached was that many of 
the data derived from the experimental analysis of normal and psycho- 
pathological visual perception could be understood properly only by postu- 
lating an internal sensory power of synthesis and discrimination, which 
corresponds to St. Thomas’ concept of sensus communis. It was argued, 
moreover, that the experimental and clinical evidence required amplifica- 
tion of the Thomistic teaching to include within the power of sensus 
communis the synthesis and discrimination not only of signs or “cues” 
from the different external senses but of the numerous kinds of data from 
one and the same sense modality, in this case, vision. Of the variety and 
importance of these latter, St. Thomas, lacking the experimental knowledge 
which is ours for the seeking, had very little notion. What I am proposing 
today is that visual perception is only one of many matters of investi- 
gation in which the psychologist can teach as well as learn from the 
philosopher. 

Probably the most developed and “ scientific” division of human psy- 
chology is psychometrics, particularly the measurement of intelligence. 
As far as Thomists are concerned, and again with the notable exception 
of T. V. Moore, this seems to be a virgin field. Yet how can a Thomist 
but wonder concerning the relation between the “ intelligence” which the 
psychologist purports to measure and such concepts as intellectus and 
intelligentia? Is there any correspondence? Aside from the generic notion 
that the individuality of the human being is due to materia, what princi- 
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ples can the Thomist invoke to explain philosophically the great differences 
among human beings in this important psychological variable? What are 
the limits of effective rationality in the philosophical sense? What philo- 
sophical value has such a classification as “ feeble-mindedness”? In par- 
ticular, what relation obtains between intelligence so called and what St. 
Thomas calls phantasia or imaginatio? If intellect is an immaterial power, 
and as such not measurable directly, exactly what do we measure in an 
intelligence test? Is it intellectus passivus, the ratio particularis, memoria? 
We are all aware that the “faculty psychology ” which the contemporary 
psychometrician rejects is a post-Kantian abomination that has little or 
nothing to do with the “ power psychology ” of Aristotle and St. Thomas. 
Is it possible that the cognitive powers of man as St. Thomas analyzed 
them are not in any way detectably revealed in human intellectual per- 
formance? Even if this is so—which I find very hard to believe—does not 
the Aristotelian-Thomistic analysis of human powers and habits have any 
light to cast on the development of intelligence as this is revealed in our 
measurements? I am convinced that most of these questions are answer- 
able, yet for one reason or another the answers are not forthcoming. Here 
is one field in which the psychologist might be most ready to welcome 
philosophical assistance, for the majority of psychologists are willing to 
admit their insecurity when they come to deal with a question like the 
“nature of intelligence ”. 


A related problem, on which unfortunately the evidence is less clear, is 
that of the nature of intellectual deficit, particularly in organic brain 
damage and schizophrenia. Several eminent medical psychologists have 
recognized the essentially philosophical character of many of the problems 
involved,! but so far there have been few philosophers of any persuasion 
to devote attention to them. I can at this time only state my conviction 
that in the Thomistic notion of phantasia is the key to the understanding 
of several important aspects of this deficit, and that in the particulari- 
zations required to encompass adequately the clinical evidence our philo- 
sophical grasp of the relations between associative and intellectual power 
will be enriched and extended. 


But perhaps the place in the structure of contemporary psychology 
where philosophical shoring is most obviously needed is that of adjustment 
psychology or mental hygiene. As Gordon Allport (among others) long 
ago noted,? the most hard-headed behaviorist is likely to be unreflectingly 
philosophical in talking about the desirability of mental adjustment, for 
this concept is unquestionably meaningless except in function of some 
ideal of human conduct or ethical end. No writer has recognized more 
poignantly the need for “ objectively valid norms of.conduct” (his own 
phrase) in dealing psychiatrically with human beings than the eminent 


1Cf. Kurt Goldstein, The Organism, New York, American Book Co., 
1939; and J. S. Kasanin in Language and Thought in Schizophrenia, Berke- 
ley, Univ. of Calif. Press, 1944. 


2 Personality, New York, Holt, 1937. 
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psychoanalyst, Erich Fromm. Among the non-orthodox Freudians gen- 
erally, and one should include above all Jung and his followers in this 
group, the acknowledgment of the dependence of the psychotherapist’s 
effort on a philosophy of human good or value is pretty universal. If the 
contemporary Thomist is prepared to meet the felt need in this matter, 
he may find his efforts regarded most kindly, especially by those psycho- 
therapeutically oriented psychologists who can appreciate the insufficiencies 
of a purely “scientific” method in dealing with human beings. In this 
case, however, we might well be concerned with the adequacy of our own 
preparation to contribute what is needed rather than with the possible 
warmth with which our contribution may be received. If the psychologist 
is seeking an end of human life in terms of which the quality of human 
adjustment can be gauged, and turns to us for this end, he is likely to 
find our answer unsatisfactory, because (for reasons which from our point 
of view are quite adequate) we have simply failed to develop our concept 
of the end of human life in the required sense. The Thomist, as a 
Christian thinker, has rightly stressed with St. Thomas, and against Aris- 
totle, that the ultimate end of the human person is not in this life; that 
what would be taken to be the natural end of man is no longer practically 
operative in virtue of man’s elevation to a supernatural state, and that 
this hypothetical natural end is simply inadequate as a basis for moral 
judgment. The fact remains that the psychologist is still concerned to 
know what the end of man in this life may be. Can the philosopher in 
the Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition, then, be of no assistance to him here? 

On the contrary, I feel that the Thomist can do a great deal to clarify 
and deepen the concept of human adjustment, if he is willing for dialectical 
purposes to extricate the Thomistic conception of man’s natural end from 
the theological conception of man’s adequate end. The concept of bonum 
in commune, as we have been told, remains undeveloped in St. Thomas, 
for he saw only too clearly its inadequacy for his purposes. Yet this is 
not completely true, for even St. Thomas could, in his commentary on the 
Nicomachean Ethics, take the role of a pure philosopher and consider 
human nature as though its natural end were its only end. The con- 
temporary Thomist, functioning in a world that is not only non-Christian 
and anti-theological, but sceptical of the very possibility of philosophical 
knowledge, can surely do as much without detracting from the integrity 
of Christian philosophy. As a Christian philosopher he must admit the 
inadequacy of a purely philosophical ethics, but as a philosopher he can 
surely speak philosophically with those of his contemporaries who do not 
share his faith, and endeavor for their benefit to set forth a purely philo- 
sophical definition of the end of man and the general conditions of its 
attainment. In the Ethics of Aristotle and St. Thomas’ Commentary 
thereon, he will find both a source and a justification for this procedure. 
It is certainly an unjustifiable pessimism to suppose that the Thomist can 
say nothing significant concerning the philosophical requirements of the 
good life, yet aside from Mortimer Adler’s Dialectic of Morals, not much 


3 Cf. especially Man For Himself, An Inquiry into the Psychology of 
Ethics, New York, Rinehart, 1947. 
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has been said from a purely philosophical point of view by present day 
disciples of St. Thomas. Even Adler’s work, we may add, is not specifi- 
cally directed toward adjustment psychology but against scientific posi- 
tivism generally. With reference to the notion of adjustment what is 
needed is not so much a “ dialectic of morals” as a “ philosophical psy- 
chology of the good life”. If I am correct in supposing that we have 
such a psychology implicit in Thomism, I can see no reason why we should 
not strive manfully to explicate it and to develop it further with special 
reference to the concept of psychological adjustment. 

Perception, intelligence and intellectual deficit, and adjustment are cer- 
tainly not the only fields where philosophical and scientific psychology 
can profitably join forces, but they serve to illustrate the possibilities of 
rapprochement. An increasing number of psychologists are recognizing 
that an adequate psychology must in the last analysis be philosophical as 
well as “scientific”. It is the contention of this paper that we Thomists 
will not be in position to capitalize this recognition until we ourselves 
acknowledge in our philosophical thinking the reality and importance of 
the scientific approach to the study of human nature. 


Raymonp J. McCatri 
St. John’s University 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Problem (b): Theoretical Psychology 


My intention is to speak, not of psychological theory as the program 
suggests, but of theoretical psychology. We may, perhaps, best formulate 
the subject of this discussion in the form of two questions: Is there a 
theoretical psychology? If not, can we hope to find one? 

By theoretical psychology is meant a body of axioms, general laws, and 
hypotheses, theories, or postulates, which is free from philosophical impli- 
cations, and from which large groups of facts and data may be deduced; 
hence, a system of psychology structured along the lines of the natural 
sciences. The success of physics arises not only from its experimentation, 
but also from the ideal relationship existing between its theory and experi- 
ment. Physicists and chemists speak a common language, and so do 
biologists—up to a certain point. But do psychologists? If there is to be 
@ science of psychology, it must meet these three conditions: (1) all 
available data must be taken into consideration; (2) these facts must all 


be integrated into a single system; and (3) this system must be free of 
philosophical implications. 












I. Is Tuere Any THEORETICAL PsycHorocy? 





When psychologists proclaimed their science autonomous, they claimed 
to divorce it from philosophy. The success of their attempt is very de- 
batable. Wundt, who is usually portrayed as the creator of a science of 
the mind, certainly did not succeed. Neither did William James. The 
author who came closest to the ideal was G. E. Miller, who wanted to 
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be nothing but an experimental psychologist.1 However, Miller, too, 
smuggled philosophy into his science. The general, all-embracing axiom 
of his scientific psychology is that the mind consists of contents and that 
these contents are sensations, images of sensations, and feelings. This 
statement can be attacked both from the philosophical and from the scien- 
tific standpoint. When Miiller says that the mind consists of contents, 
he evidently takes a stand concerning the nature of the mind and thus 
enters into the field of philosophy. Furthermore, his statement that the 
mind does not contain anything else but sensory impressions is unaccepta- 
ble, not because of philosophical considerations, since sensism is not neces- 
sarily materialism, but because the hypothesis is unacceptable from the 
purely scientific point of view. The scientist should take into consideration 
all facts. And Miiller does not. His neglect to consider a large group of 


mental contents—imageless thoughts and will processes—was demonstrated 
by the Wiirzburg school. 


The criticisms leveled against Miiller can be advanced with even greater 
right against his American counterpart, Titchener. 


Has any later school brought us closer to the ideal of psychology as a 
natural science? There have been, and there still are, many schools and 
types of systematic psychology; none of them, however, can be accurately 
termed theoretical psychology, since they all violate one or more of the 
initially prescribed conditions. Either they introduce, openly or secretly, 
philosophical implications; or they neglect to consider all available data; 
or they commit both violations. 


This is obviously true for the varieties of cultural psychology, axiology, 
ontological types of phenomenology, “ Verstehende” psychology, and the 
like. It is equally true for the behavioristic types of psychology inas- 
much as they, too, violate one of the primary canons of science by in- 
dulging in philosophical implications. Behaviorism—as its real founder, 
McDougall, conceived of it—may have started as a method, but it soon 
became a materialistic system. Watson thought that, because psychology 
clung to conscious facts, it had “failed to make good its claims as a 
natural science.”2 According to his views, if psychology is to be a natural 
science, it should dispense with introspection and with consciousness. This 
would seem to be a quite unscientific suggestion because it would rule out 
a large field of obvious facts. Yet, Watson believes his psychology to be 
a natural science. How is that attitude to be understood? Because—and ~ 
this is a point of primary importance—Watson gives a very limited mean- 
ing to the term natural science. For him, natural sciences are only physics 
and chemistry, and psychic phenomena should be treated exactly like 
physical phenomena. But that is precisely the crucial problem. In taking 


1Cf. E. G. Boring, A History of Experimental Psychology (New York: 
Appleton-Century Co., 1929), p. 369: “ By avoiding philosophy and becom- 
ing a scientist, he lived up approximately to the teaching of the philosophy 
of his youth that science must precede philosophizing.” 


2J. B. Watson, Behavior; An Introduction to Comparative Psychology 
(New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1914), p. 26f. 
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this attitude, behaviorism simply decides in favor of a materialistic inter- 
pretation of human nature. 


The more recent varieties of behaviorism follow in the same direction. 
Bridgman’s operationalism and Tolman’s operational behaviorism may 
have something to recommend them methodologically. It is, of course, 
true that “to find the length of an object, we have to perform certain 
physical operations.” But it is a mere fallacy to maintain, as Bridgman 
does, that therefore “the concept of length is synonymous with the corre- 
sponding set of operations.” 3 Without going into further discussion, oper- 
ationalism, in the final analysis, is logical positivism—and hence philosophy. 

What is there to say of configurationalism? The elegant experiments of 
Wertheimer on the ¢ phenomenon ultimately led up to Kohler’s field 
psychology and Lewin’s topology and hodology, which now have ended 
up in a philosophy of science and the suggestion that the Aristotelean 
mode of thought is wrong and that our entire system of logic should be 
reformed. Lewin’s topological discussions are hardly anything else but 
philosophy. Besides, the topologists ignore all facts which fail to suit 
them. You see where we stand. As a matter of fact, we are farther 


away from the ideal of making psychology a natural science than ever 
before. 


Almost sixty years ago, William James complained about this state of 
affairs.5 Thirty years later, conditions had apparently not improved be- 
cause R. Pauli repeats the same complaint.6 About a decade later, we 
hear a similar judgment coming from the lips of the German Froébes7 and 


3P. W. Bridgman, The Logic of Modern Physics (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1927), p. 5. 


4Cf. G. W. Hartmann, Gestalt Psychology: A Survey of Facts and 
Principles (New York: Ronald Press, 1935), p. 301: “The Configuration- 
alists have blinded themselves to all ideas akin to their own which ante- 
dated their coming and all uncomfortable facts thereafter, thus violating 
one of the first canons of exact scholarship.” 


5 Cf. W. James, Psychology: Briefer Course (New York: Henry Holt 
and Co., 1892), p. 467, where the author says that psychology is “a string 
of raw facts; a little gossip and wrangle about opinions; a little classifi- 
cation and generalization on the mere descriptive level; a strong prejudice 
that we have states of mind, and that our brain ‘conditions them.... 
This is no science, it is only the hope of a science.” 


6 Cf. R. Pauli, Uber psychische Gesetzmassigkeit (Jena, 1920), p. 3: “Es 
fehlt der Psychologie noch ganz an grossen umfassenden Gesetzen von der 


Art etwa des Prinzipes der Erhaltung der Energie oder des biogenetischen 
Grundgesetzes.” 


TJ. Frobes, Lehrbuch der experimentellen Psychologie (Freiburg i. Br.: 
Herder, 1929), II, 629: “ Die Psychologie ist noch weit entfernt von der 
straffen Zusammenfassung, welche die langer gepflegte Physik zu bieten 
vermag. . . . Vielmehr bietet unsere Wissenschaft einstweilen oft mehr den 
Eindruck eines Psychogramms, in dem unzahlige Hinzelheiten lose neben- 
einander aufgereiht sind. Die Schaffung einer hoheren Einheit, die, wie in 
einer Biographie, ein ganzes Leben aus wenigen Zentral-gedanken begreift, 
bleibt das Ideal der Zukunft.” 
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the American Boring.8 In our own time, Coleman R. Griffith, referring 
to James’ complaint about psychology being just a string of facts, expresses 
the belief that even now we have not passed far beyond the collection of 
facts.® 

Should it be this way? If so, we might as well resign and candidly 
admit our failure. But then the conclusion would be that there is no 
such thing as scientific psychology. In fact, that is the conclusion that 
some thinkers have drawn.19 Voices have been heard to urge the simple 
discontinuance of the department of psychology. They reason this way: 
If one is interested in reflexes and the like, let him go to physiology; if 
he likes to discuss tropisms, he may go to biology; if he is interested in 
tests and measurements, let him go to statistics, or perhaps to education, 
or to some other similar field; if he likes to discuss the basic notions of 
man, let him go to philosophy. At any rate, let us do away with psy- 
chology. The conclusion seems logical, if psychology has failed as a 
science. 


II. Is a THEORETICAL PsycHotoay PossIBLEe? 


But should we really despair? Can we hope for a theoretical psychol- 
ogy? Attempts to outline a theoretical psychology which on the one hand 
takes into consideration all data and which on the other hand remains 
free from philosophy have been very scarce. The little that has been 
advanced is sketchy and usually presented in the form of suggestions, like 
those found in a stimulating article by Lindworsky.1! It is, therefore, 
understandable that whatever we have to offer here can only be in the 
form of suggestions which we submit for further discussion. The present 
author thinks that it might be possible to formulate some principles and 
hypotheses which would cover the entire field of psychology and might be 
accepted by everybody without prejudice to his philosophical creed. On 
the other hand, he is rather convinced that the rejection of such principles 
does imply philosophy. 


8E. G. Boring, loc. cit., p. 660: “ Psychology has never succeeded in 
taking philosophy to itself nor in having it left alone. . . . All the move- 
ments in psychology that have led to self-conscious schools—Wundt’s 
physiological psychology, introspectionism in America, functional psychol- 
ogy, Gestalt psychology, behaviorism, but not animal psychology nor the 
mental tests—have been philosophical movements.” 


9C. R. Griffith, Principles of Systematic Psychology (Urbana, Ill.: Univ. 
of Illinois Press, 1943), p. 4: “ A lengthening string of facts and an ordered 
array of meaningful and internally supporting generalizations are quite two 
different things.” 


10 Cf. E. R. Guthrie, “ Psychological Principles and Scientific Truth,” 
Proc. 16th Anniv. Celebration of the Inauguration of Graduate Studies 
(Los Angeles: University of Southern California Press, 1936), p. 115: 
“General psychology is not and will not become a unified science like 
physics. It is a federation of sciences united by a common interest in 
understanding the changeable ways of animate creatures.” 


11J. Lindworsky, Umriszskizze zu einer theoretischen Psychologie (Son- 
derabdruck, Zeitschr. f. Psych., Bd. 89, 1923). 
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1. A first axiom would be that psychology, like any other science, must 
begin with experience as accepted by common sense. In this respect, we 
may fully agree with Kohler12 The reason is simply, as Piéron put it, 
that no science proves its own subject matter. 

The axiom has been criticized as being an arbitrary point of departure. 
But a departure from it means not only a departure from common sense, 
but it also leads directly into precisely such an epistemological tangle as 
psychology should avoid. As Dewey has expressed it clearly: “ Any other 
theory seems like a departure from common sense made only to meet the 
exigencies of some preconceived theory.” 18 

By assuming the axiom, we avoid perfectly useless discussions. Two 
examples taken from present day systematic psychologists, who reject the 
axiom, may illustrate it. According to Tolman, “ Experience qua experi- 
ence, while of concern to the man in the street, the philosopher and the 
poet does not enter into the laws and equations of psychology,—insofar 
at any rate as psychology is to be considered a science.” 14 However, Tol- 
man’s basic principle, which he himself calls “the premise of operational 
behaviorism,” is that “the thing that matters is what is done with experi- 
ence.” So he has to come back to experience anyway. 

Then listen to what he has to say: “ Immediate experience, as initially 
given, is not my private world or your private world. Immediate experi- 
ence is, rather, an initial, common matrix out of which both physics and 
psychology are evolved. It is the only tangible real that we have. Physics 
does not present another real behind that of immediate experience nor 
does psychology, as such, study this real of immediate experience in a 
more first-hand way than does physics.”15 If this premise of operational 
behaviorism means anything, it is pure idealism. If Tolman does not 
mean what he says, he certainly goes off on a tangent into the philosophy 
of science: he reduces psychology to physics. In both cases, the very 
starting point is philosophy—a philosophy which is perfectly useless to 
scientific psychology. 

By admitting common sense experience, we will also avoid epistemo- 
logical somersaults like those of Bentley over objectivity and subjectivity, 
so-called outer and inner experience, the physical and the mental. Accord- 
ing to Bentley, “ We all do say in the vernacular that an object which we 
remember or think about is only a mental object; but there we only mean 
that the object is not at the moment present to the senses. It is no more 


rics Kohler, Gestalt Psychology (New York: Horace Liveright, 1929), 
: “There seems to be a single starting point for psychology, exactly as 
ay all other sciences: The world as I find it, naively and uncritically. . 


This origin is necessary because there is no other basis from which a 
science can arise.” 


18 J. Dewey, ae ; the Theory of Inquiry (New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1938), p. 521 


14. C. ilies “Psychology versus Immediate Experience,” Phil. of 
Science, II (1935), '35 f. 


15 Loc. cit., p. 359. 
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mental than the book now in your hands is mental.”16 Common sense 
would simply say that the book in my hands is a physical object and that 
my memory of it is subjective or mental. That statement should be 
enough for the psychologist; we may leave higher acrobatics to philoso- 
phers like Bentley. Psychology would greatly profit by it. 


2. The first axiom entails an important corollary. When we say that 
the starting point of psychology should be “experience as I find it,” we 
mean, evidently, all experience; that is to say, not only the experience 
which other people have of me, but also that which I have of myself. 
In other words, psychology should take consciousness into consideration. 

This statement rules out behaviorism as a doctrine. Behaviorism as a 
method may have its merits; in several instances it is the only method 
available. But when behaviorists maintain that they don’t know what we 
mean when we speak of consciousness, they violate the first canon of scien- 
tific research, which is to grasp all available facts, because “the prime fact 
of all experience is consciousness.” 17 


3. Admitting that consciousness not only does exist but also should not 
be ignored by psychologists, we face the question of where to find it. 
Consciousness evidently does not float in the air. The most fundamental 
law of conscious life is that all conscious processes take place in a subject. 
It is not up to psychology to decide the ultimate nature of this “ subject ”, 
or “I”, or “ personality ”, or whatever one wishes to call it. That decision 
is a matter for philosophy. However, to call the subject “the organism ”, 
as many are wont to do, tastes also of philosophy. True, the term does 
not necessarily imply materialism, but, in the minds of many who use it, 
it obviously does. The term “subject” is at least neutral and does not 
prejudge any of the theories that are advanced to explain empirical per- 
sonality. Any attempt to explain metaphysical personality—like Stern’s 
personalism—is philosophy. Would it not be more profitable to scientific 
psychology to admit simply that all facts of consciousness and all be- 
havioral activity find their source in a subject leaving it undecided what 
the nature of this subject is? 


4. The fourth principle has to do with the mind-body problem. No 
doubt all psychology leads up to this problem, but is it necessary for the 
scientific psychologist to solve it? At this point Lindworsky offers some 
excellent suggestions.18 He distinguishes between two types of mental 
experiences on the basis of the indifference of their content. For the 
succession of some experiences the content is perfectly indifferent. Take, 
for instance, the phenomena of successive contrast. When, after fixating 
a red object, I experience a green one, the succession of the two experi- 
ences cannot be understood out of their mental content: we find nothing 


16M. Bentley, The Field of Psychology (New York: Appleton-Century 
Co., 1924), p. 39. 


e T. V. Moore, Cognitive Psychology (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1939), 
p. 3. 


18 Loc. cit., pp. 6-9. 
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in the experience red which would demand the content green. As far as 
the mind goes, there would be no contradiction if the experience of red 
were followed by an experience of yellow or by no sensation at all. The 
examples of cases of “ indifference” could be multiplied indefinitely. And 
it will also be found that all such contents are perceptible (anschaulich). 

But if certain experiences are not conditioned by any previous mental 
experience as such, by what are they conditioned? The answer is, of 
course, by a physiological process of the subject. 

Generalizing we may, therefore, state this law: whenever, in the succes- 
sion of psychic experiences, the contents that succeed one another are 
indifferent to one another, physiological processes proceed parallel to 
conscious experiences, and the two are related to one another according to 
strict laws. This would be the law of empirical psycho-physical parallel- 
ism, which has nothing to do with metaphysics, and has only the value 
of a working hypothesis. 

The law rules out behaviorism and any form of present-day behavior- 
istics just because these systems are based on a preconceived philosophical 
notion of man. On the other hand, the law is perfectly in line with con- 
figurationalism and other more recent field psychologies—but only up to 
a certain point. 

The Gestaltists have attempted to show that there is “a one-to-one 
correspondence between the molar properties of the field of phenomenal 
experience and the molar properties of the brain field.” 19 It is, of course, 
a matter of science to see whether or not there is a correspondence be- 
tween the properties or dynamics of the two fields; such as vectors, 
pregnancy, requiredness, total organization, life space, etc. If the field 
psychologists can prove isomorphism as a matter of fact, then every psy- 
chologist should admit the fact; for it would only be a further confirma- 
tion of empirical parallelism. But psychology should not go beyond this 
point. 

The field psychologists definitely enter into philosophy, when they con- 
clude that isomorphic relationship is the key to the solution of the mind- 
body problem. If—so they reason—we can show the existence of iso- 
morphism (that is to say, if we can show that mind and body follow the 
same principles of organization), it follows that they are identical. 

This evidently is a blatant fallacy. Granted, for the sake of argument, 
that the configurationalists have proved the existence of isomorphism— 
a debatable matter—, we should never forget that correspondence does not 
mean identity. In other words, the field psychologists jump right from 
empirical parallelism into ontological parallelism. 


5. Furthermore, this brings us to a fifth point, the field psychologists 
extend the principles of psycho-physical parallelism to all classes of experi- 
ences; this extension is not warranted by the facts, for there is a second 


19Cf. K. Koffka, The Principles of Gestalt Psychology (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1935)—-W. Kohler, The Place of Value in a 
World: of Facts (New York: Liveright Publ. Co., 1938)—K. Goldstein, 
The Organism (New York: American Book Co., 1939). 
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category of mental experiences which do not obey the law of psycho- 
physical parallelism. The category comprises those mental experiences 
which commonly are called the acts of intelligence and will. The psy- 
chologists need not probe into the nature of these powers, but they should 
recognize the fact that, in contrast to the first category of experiences, 
intellectual and volitional experiences are psychologically conditioned. 
During the development of such experiences the contents of the mind are 
not indifferent to one another; for instance, when I recognize something as 
a value, I will necessarily experience a striving act. The development of 
such experiences can be understood out of their own contents. 

Thus far no one has been able to show the physiological process that 
would accompany or precede the transition from the recognition of a value 
to the movements by which the subject acquires this value, or the transi- 
tion from the perception of certain objects to the insight to their relation- 
ship. It may be observed in passing that it will be found that the experi- 
ences of the second category cannot be reduced to images. 


6. Up to this point, we have been considering mental experiences from 
the standpoint of mental contents—as the older psychologists used to say. 
Present day psychologists have introduced a new term and now speak of 
the gnomic mind of a person as being composed of the items of informa- 
tion, such as ideas, beliefs, opinions, judgments, thoughts, or fancies which 
form, in brief, his “ mental property.” 

But then the question naturally arises: how do these mental contents 
become mental properties? Several contemporary psychologists give an 
answer by referring to the concept of the functional mind; for instance, 
R. B. Perry tells us that “ consciousness is a two-sided affair. On the one 
hand there is what is commonly called the content or the object such as 
percepts, ideas, or memories. ...On the other side of consciousness is 
what is commonly called subject or activity of the mind. It consists of 
the acts of perceiving, thinking, remembering, etc.” 2 What else is this 
but a return to the old school of act-psychology of Brentano and Stumpf? 
Is there any reason to come back to it? It would seem that we have 
abundant evidence of the existence of certain functions of the mind. 

We may refer here to Dr. Moore’s evidence concerning the synthetic 
sense and memory, based on pathological cases. And also to the findings 
of factorial analysis as made by Spearman, Webb, Terman, Thomson, 
Thurstone, and others. The main question here is, of course, what the 
value is of those numbers secured by the methods of factor analysis. Are 
they just mathematical constructs? Or, are they “class names of types 
of relations between the two variables of the situation and the response ”? 
Or, are they perhaps real agents, powers, vectors of the mind? 

The question is hotly debated. However, it would seem obviously 
necessary to admit that some sort of reality ought to lie behind those 
numbers. If they are only mathematical constructs, they may perhaps 
create a form of entertainment for statisticians and mathematicians, but 


20R. B. Perry, The Present Conflict of Ideals (New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1919), p. 379. 
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they should be of no concern to the psychologists. Yet, they apparently 
are. For the psychologists it is sufficient to know that those numbers 
express a real function of the mind because, in that case, the evidence of 
factor analysis allows him to formulate this basic law: the human mind 
is not just a receptacle of contents, but is active, and shows its activity 
in numerous functions. The corollary of such a law with regard to mecha- 
nistic interpretations of the mind is evident. 

Whether these functions are the result of mental faculties, whether the 
factors or vectors of the mind are identifiable with faculties, whether there 
is a real distinction between these factors or not—these are all questions 
which are not of direct importance to the scientific psychologists. 

These are a few suggestions which might, perhaps, help us to arrive 
finally at the creation of a theoretical psychology, which, on the one hand, 
would not have philosophical implications smuggled into it and which, on 
the other hand, would be free from the taking into consideration of only 
a group of data. 

If we do not arrive at such a theoretical psychology, we should admit 
that Wundt and all other psychologists have failed to create a natural 
science of the mind. But in that case, Gemelli, Barbado, Boyer, Frébes, 
De la Vaissiére, Olgiati, Peillaube, Cantini, Charles, Kobilecki, Gredt, etc., 
etc., that is to say, all those scholastic authors who advocate a distinction, 
both theoretical and practical, between scientific psychology and philoso- 
phy are wrong. Before we pronounce such a verdict, it would perhaps be 
worth trying to see if they could be right. 


JAMES H. VANDERvVELDT, O.F.M 
Dept. of Psychology 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 





History or PuitosopHy Division: Panel: James Coriins, LAWRENCE 
LyYNcH. 


Problem (a): Plotinus as Critic of the Aristotelian Soul 


1. The history of philosophy is not a catalogue of philosophical criti- 
cisms, the history of philosophy is the biography of wisdom, the spiritual 
life of philosophy itself within the spiritual lives of the men who have 
lived it1 A biography, we may be tempted to say, should have a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end. Therefore, if we are relating the story of 
wisdom, or any part thereof, apropros of Aristotle and Plotinus, we ought 
to begin with Aristotle who clearly comes first, and then go on to Plotinus, 
and judge the latter’s criticism of Aristotle, and say whether Plotinus was 
right or wrong. 

The danger in such a seemingly sane and simple procedure is not that 
we may miss the meaning of Aristotle but that Plotinus may escape us. 


1It will be clear to all that I have reference to Professor Gilson’s 1947 
Aquinas Lecture, “ The History of Philosophy and Philosophical Educa- 
tion,” Marquette University Press, Milwaukee, Wis., 1948. 
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For the difference between any first philosopher as he is in his own works, 
and that first philosopher as understood by any second philosopher, that 
difference is frequently the very wisdom of the second philosopher. To 
allow Plotinus, therefore, to set the problem and introduce us to Aristotle 
may very well turn out to be a more rewarding method. If in under- 
standing Aristotle as Plotinus understood him we also understand Aristotle 
himself better, so much to the good. That is a bonus. If, in entering the 
discussion between these two great men, we understand the nature of the 
soul—or even the problem of its immortality—better, so much more to the 
good. For that is more than a mere bonus; that is the end of the history 
of philosophy: to enter into the spiritual biography of wisdom. 


2. We may agree or disagree on method. But we must agree that 
Plotinus undertakes to evaluate the Aristotelian soul. “One might now 
inquire into the entelechy,” he says, “ and see how it is used of the soul.” 2 

This seventh treatise of the Fourth Ennead is an early? and perhaps 
academic one. But it is also, as Brehier says, “an arsenal of the spiritual- 
ists.” Plotinus made it such by attacking with vigor every position which 
held, or so much as implied, that the soul is a body. For Plotinus the 
soul is not a body or in any way reducible to the bodily: not as element, 
“fiery breath”, quality, or harmony. His arguments in this treatise have 
been convincing, and on the whole I believe, quite fair to the opposing 
positions. In this new inquiry he is certainly taking on the Peripatetics, 
among them perhaps Aristotle himself (an opponent of no mean stature 
who seems to have contributed a weapon or two to the arsenal of the 
spiritualists himself!). We are, therefore, interested in the possibility of 
the entelechy as the soul. How is it used? What do they say? We 
inquire as students of Plotinus. Let us hear his answer. He proceeds to 
it directly: 


The soul, they say, takes the place in the composite of the form 
with respect to the matter—the animate body; not the form of every 
body, however, nor of body as such, but of a natural organic body 
having life in potency (2-5). 


This being the case: 


We can wholly dismiss as unnecessary the question whether the 
soul and body are one: it is as meaningless as to ask whether the wax 
and the shape given it by the stamp are one or generally the matter 
of a thing and that of which it is the matter (De Anzma, II, 412b 
5-10). 


2 Enneads, iv, 7, 85, 1-2. The text is cited from the Collection Budé 
ed. E. Brehier, Paris, 1927. The English translation is mine. This paper 
is largely a commentary on this passage and references by lines only are 
to this passage. All citations from Plotinus will be from the same edition 
(Paris, 1924-1938). References to Aristotle are from the Oxford Transla- 
tion. Citations follow Mr. McKeon’s The Basic Works of Aristotle, New 
York, 1941. Italics are always added. 


3 Porphyry, Vie de Plotin, C. 4, 1. 25, ed. cit., I, p. 5. 
4In his introduction to Enn., iv, 7, p. 179. 
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That happens to be Aristotle. Plotinus puts it this way: 


if it be likened to that to which it is analogous (or: if one assimilates 
it to the term to which it is compared) it is as the form of the statue 
to the bronze (5-7). 


Plotinus statement is short but direct. The precise parallel to Aristotle 
himself needs no comment. There can be no doubt at all whose entelechy 
is in question. There seems to be little doubt that Aristotle himself—in 
Plotinus’ estimation and intention—is under attack in the nine arguments 
against the entelechy-soul which follow. 


3. In making the soul an entelechy was it Aristotle’s intention to reduce 
it to mere figure? In the passage cited and elsewhere Aristotle speaks of 
the shape and the wax. Often enough he uses the bronze and its shape 
to explain form, and identifies or tends to fuse species et figura. Therefore, 
one can hardly claim that Plotinus is distorting Aristotle’s teaching. After 
all the stamp, the figure of the bronze, and the entelechy do have similar 
functions with respect to their matter. Is not the union one of equal 
intimacy in each case? 


An affirmative answer makes Plotinus’ point in the very first argument 
very nicely. The shape or figure of a bronze Hera shapes the arm as well 
as the head, and it still shapes the arm or head when either is detached 
from the whole work. Must we speak differently of the soul which is the 
shape, the form, the entelechy of the organized body? The language of 
Aristotle, the doctrine of Aristotle, seem of little help in establishing such 
a differentiation. Therefore, we can hardly object to the consequence 
Plotinus draws (his first argument against the entelechy). The soul, he 
says, “ is divided, then, in the division of the body, and if a portion of the 
body is taken away a portion of the soul must needs be separated with 
it” (7-9). 

One may consider this a not very telling argument. It occurs to one 
to ask whether the dead, i.e., removed, eye or limb is an eye or limb?5 
Plotinus might answer the objection by quoting Aristotle himself: 

“From this it indubitably follows that the soul is inseparable from its 
body, or at any rate that certain parts of it are (if it has parts)—for the 
actuality of some of them is nothing but the actualities of their bodily 
parts” (II, 1, 413a 1-6). 

Once again: we are not explicating Aristotle. But there seems no refuge 
in Aristotle against Plotinus’ conclusion from Aristotle: the entelechy is as 
divisible as figure is divisible. The entelechy-soul is a poor unifying prin- 
ciple if its parts are as many as the parts of the body to which it is 
entelechy. 


4. This is not quite to accuse entelechy of being merely corporeal. That 
would be too much! We can hardly deny that Aristotle himself joins 
Plotinus in showing that entelechy thus understood does little for immor- 
tality. This is not to say that Plotinus is begging the question; he is 


5 Cf. De Anima, II, 1, 412b 20-25. 
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content to show that the entelechy-figure-form soul is an affair of parts, 
a divisible thing. 

Entelechy has another aspect. It adheres, it is bound to that of which 
it is entelechy. Can a soul be an adherent? Can we look upon a soul 
as in-grown, or grown-upon its body and still explain its activity? From 
the days of Homer we Greeks have been looking upon souls as capable 
of withdrawal in sleep. They consult dreams, the gods, visit far places. 
These activities seem to be subject to recollection. They are the same 
souls which dream and recall. This, then, is not adherence but withdrawal. 
In fact, is not sleep itself a kind of withdrawal? Here then are two things 
that the adherent entelechy-soul cannot explain. 

“Since an entelechy,” says Plotinus, “must be adherent to that to 
which it is entelechy, there will no longer be the withdrawal of the soul 
in sleep; in truth, there will be no sleep” (9-11). 

We ought not be misled into thinking that in this very brief argument 
we have a mere curiosity, more striking than cogent. There are two im- 
portant points: first, adherence has been added to form and figure as 
characteristic of entelechy; and second, in the same breath we enter into 
the inward man, the dreamer, the sleeper, and we find something which 
adherence cannot explain. 

Suppose that to prolong the dialectic on behalf of Plotinus’ adversary 
we urge that the man is the composite. The entelechy and the organized 
body are but the principles which explain the composite. Can’t you hear 
Plotinus retorting that it is rather strange that the adhering form-figure-act 
cannot explain a thing so common as a dream, so universal as sleep? 


5. For Plotinus as for us all, there is something in the inward man that 
clamors for explanation with much more stridency and vigor than dreams 
and sleep. It is reason’s opposition to desire. Now look to your ad- 
hering, your one and the same throughout the composite entelechy. Act 
is nothing but act, perfection but perfection, entelechy but entelechy. 
It is not then different to itself. How then can you look within and find 
in reason an opposition to desire to call the soul an entelechy? 


Plotinus does not stress the evidence; he points directly to the impossi- 
bility: 


Let the soul be entelechy, and there will be no opposition of reason 
against desire. One and the same throughout, the whole will suffer 
nothing in difference to itself (12-14). 


Is Aristotle’s entelechy-soul open to this charge? Is it guilty of escaping 
from this evidence? If you wish to answer an emphatic “not guilty”; if 
you wish to assert that this Aristotelian soul has—and explains—a variety 
of experiences, can you explain the variety by the entelechy-soul? 

Possibly we ought to say that the conflict of reason and desire is a 
moral problem; and that in discussing moral problems Aristotle has solved 
the conflict. This would presumably be at the point in the Nicomachean 
Ethics where Aristotle is examining the virtues of the practical, the moral 
reason. Why is it, then, that in the Ethics (e.g., VI, 1, 1139a 5-6, and I, 
13, 1102a 25-30) we hear so little of the entelechy-soul? 
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Let us conclude our consideration of this third argument by escaping 
for a moment from the confines of Plotinus’ and Aristotle’s texts. Let us 
take a larger view and ask: where, when, whose is the theory of soul that 
reconciles, unifies, explains the opposition of reason and desire? Can such 
opposition be reconciled? Can conflicting reason and desire be reconciled 
by questions about the nature of soul? It was a problem which St. Paul, 
if I remember rightly, recognized: “I see another law within my members, 
fighting against the law of my mind” (Rom. 8, 23). 

Whatever the explanation Plotinus may have ® he does not offer it here. 
He only wants to say that the entelechy-soul is no explanation. But in 
his series of arguments he is now within the inward man, and the next 
argument is from thought. 


6. Plotinus does not hold the entelechy-soul in contempt, as he does the 
atom-soul of the Epicureans, or the fiery-breath of the Stoics. Those 
hopelessly corporeal souls cannot, in his estimation, even explain sensation. 
The actuality or entelechy-character of sensation is something of which 
Plotinus is by no means unaware. A sentient body may very well be in 
its first actuality in sensation. Therefore Plotinus does not stop to object 
to the entelechy as an explanation of sensation. But is it capable of more 
than sensation? Granted an entelechy for soul, “ perhaps only sensations 
are possible, thoughts are impossible ” (14-15). 

No one, of course, is going to wax enthusiastic about a soul so immersed 
in matter that it can explain only bodily knowledge. Did not the Peri- 
patetics, also, we ask ourselves, see a difficulty here? The first of the 
Peripatetics did: 


Turning now to the part of the soul with which the soul knows and 
thinks (whether this is separable from the others in definition only, or 
spatially as well) we have to inquire (1) what differentiates this part 
and (2) how thinking can take place (De An., III, 4, 429a, 10-15). 


Again: 


We have no evidence as yet about mind or the power to think; it 
seems to be a widely different kind of soul, differing as what is eternal 
from what is perishable (II, 2, 413b 24-28). 


Again: 


... Certain living beings ... possess calculation and thought.... 
The mind that knows with immediate intuition presents a different 
problem (II, 3, 415a 8-15). 


You see, we answer Plotinus, the Peripatetics did not intend the en- 
telechy to explain thought. “Which is the reason why they introduce 
another soul, the nous, and call this immortal” (15-16). 

That is Plotinus giving the reason, not the Peripatetics. Do they do so? 
And agree? It seems the First did: “ Mind in this sense of it (thinking 
all things) is separable, impassible, unmixed . . . this alone is immortal 


®See Enn., I, 2, especially cc. 4-6, and cf. M. De Corte, “La Purification 
Plotinnienne,” in Anstote et Plotin, Paris, 1935, pp. 177-227. 
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and eternal” (III, 5, 430a 15-25). If then soul as thinking is alone im- 
mortal and eternal, soul as entelechy is not. “Then this thoughtful soul 
must be entelechy in quite a different sense to this one (ie., here con- 
sidered) ; if, indeed, you have to keep this name (entelechy) ” (16-18). 

Please observe that in a commentary on Aristotle you would not call that 
a harsh criticism. To call the nous entelechy is only to cling to the term. 
And what would Aristotle answer? Does the impassible, separable, (differ- 
ing by definition?) immortal and eternal nous serve as entelechy? As 
form? Of an organized body? 

Both the text of Aristotle and the history of Aristotelianism seem to 
show that Aristotle left these questions open, or, at best, answered them 
obscurely. Certainly it is at least possible that Plotinus can answer them 
clearly and consistently. 

7. To answer these difficulties is not Plotinus’ intention in the text we 
are considering. But it is his intention to make the entelechy-soul. un- 
tenable. He proceeds, therefore, with a new argument and difficulty. In 
this, the fourth argument, we descend from thought to sensation. En- 
telechy is a poor explanation of the sensitive soul if we wish to say that 
the sensitive soul holds impressions of the sensibles in their absence 
(19-20). For Plotinus they must be held independently of the body for 
if the soul does not hold them thus they will be present as are forms and 
images immersed in the corporeal. This makes additions and memory 
equally impossible and the only conclusion is: “The soul, then, is not 
like an inseparable entelechy ” (21-23). 

This argument and its place in the series are more readily intelligible, 
I believe, if we look upon it as cutting off an avenue of escape for the 
Peripatetics and their entelechy-soul. Perhaps Plotinus considered them 
ready to grant that the nous-soul is indeed separable, the sensitive and 
other souls are not. Therefore, having shown that the entelechy cannot 
explain thought he now insists that the entelechy cannot even explain 
sensation adequately. 

Is his argument valid against the Aristotelian position? We will not 
answer the question except to say this: it is valid if the soul must be one, 
and if the soul must be one to retain the impressions of absent sensible 
things. 

8. We are, it seems, forced to concede that the entelechy-soul can explain 
neither supra-corporeal nor corporeal knowledge. Can it explain corporeal 
and supra-corporeal desire? Plotinus thinks not: “Surely the desiring 

principle,” he says, “not that of food and drink, but of other things 
beyond the body, is not an inseparable entelechy ” (23-25). 

If we turn to III De Anima, cc. 9 and 10, we will see that Aristotle is 
by no means unaware of the difficulties involved in explaining desires by 
principles within the animate thing. Nor is he unaware that the desires 
must be differentiated.?7 Observe, however, that such is not the focal point 
of Plotinus’ argument. For him there is no question about a desiring 


7See especially the end of c. 9, 432b 25-55, and compare it with E.N., 
2. 


’ 
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principle which desires things beyond the body. Neither is there question 
about a sensible appetite. The latter may very well be accounted for by 
an entelechy-soul. But what about the former? Does the entelechy-soul 
account for it? Does the Aristotelian position account for it? 

Let us indicate answers to both of these questions. First, can the 
entelechy-soul account for a desiring principle which desires things beyond 
the body’s reach and scope? The answer is easy. As Plotinus has de- 
scribed the entelechy-soul it certainly cannot. If the entelechy is like the 
form of Hera’s statue, one part here, another part there, and the entelechy 
itself divided with the body then only the rash would find (against a 
Platonist!) in such a principle an appetite for what is above and beyond 
the body. 

Secondly, does the Aristotelian position account for a desire beyond the 
bodily? Let us indicate the answer (for Aristotle). We ought not deny 
that such an appetite is superior to the body and bodily things. There- 
fore the soul to which such appetite belongs must be superior. Is this the 
entelechy? One is hard put to it to find Aristotle answering: “ yes”. 

Surely there are in the ethics some appetites for things superior to the 
body. There is surely an indication of an appetite for what is beyond 
anything bodily: an indication that happiness is beyond anything bodily, 
that the highest pleasure is beyond the body.8 But in the ethics (E.N.) 
do we have an entelechy-soul? Or even an Aristotelian soul? Or do we 
use to describe the soul notions from “ outside our school”? ® 

In a word: if one persists in calling the soul an entelechy—as Plotinus 


sees it—the difficulty of explaining desire will persist for Aristotle as well 
as for Plotinus. 


9. We are mistaken if we think that Plotinus is willing to yield to the 
entelechy-soul on any front. He goes on to show that the entelechy-soul 
as inseparable can explain neither the reproduction of animals nor the 
behavior of plants (25-40). “Soul’s being, then,” concludes Plotinus with 
assurance, “does not consist in being the form of anything.” What then 
is it? “It is a substance, not a substance that gets its being from lodg- 
ment in a body but which is before it becomes the soul of an animal whose 
body begets a soul” (40-43). 


10. Plotinus’ refutation of opposing views in this treatise has a certain 
climactic structure. He first disposes of what he considers the views of 
the Stoics and Epicureans and soundly establishes the proposition: the 
soul is not a body, the soul is beyond all bodily nature. He then passes 
on to and disposes of the more subtle materialism of the Pythagoreans, 


8I refer, of course, to E.N., X, 7; a key text is cited in section 10 of 
this paper. 


®I, 13, 1102a 26-28. “Some things are said about it, adequately enough, 
even in the discussions outside our school, and we must use these; e., 
that one element in the soul is irrational and one has a rational principle.” 
In my estimation too much attention has been paid to the word “ exo- 
teric”’ in this statement, and too little to the statement’s philosophic force. 
It “— for example, the seeming contradiction of the texts referred to 
in n. 7 above. 
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and establishes the proposition: the soul is not a harmony. He has now 
disposed of the Peripatetic position: the soul is not an entelechy. And 
Plotinus deals with this last and greatest adversary with the same deft 
assurance and competence he had against the Pythagoreans and the lowly 
Epicureans. 

We must be careful to note, however, that disposing of Aristotle’s 
entelechy is not merely a matter of deft assurance, not merely a thesis 
in a grand dogmatic progress. The text last cited reminds us that Plotinus 
does not make an assertion such as “the soul is a substance, harmony is 
not a substance,” 1° against the entelechy-soul. Plotinus really penetrates 
the entelechy theory. His own philosophic genius showed him its weakest 
points. He reaches its sorest spots, he probes to where it hurts most! 

How can the entelechy-soul whose function (so Plotinus says and who 
will deny it?) is to unify and harmonize the body (how else can the com- 
posite be produced?) explain the terrific interior conflicts of reason and 
desire? How can that which is entelechy to an organic body as such 
explain appetites which cannot be satisfied within any bodily realm? Too 
many earnest souls bear witness to these difficulties to allow us to take 
them lightly. Only the philosophically naive will range themselves with- 
out hesitation on the Peripatetic side, i., with the entelechy-soul. Aris- 
totle himself did not! 

Neither may we forget that other penetrating question: if the partisans 
of the entelechy-soul do not concede that it makes sensation and only 
sensation possible why do they introduce the nous-soul to explain thought? 

Why, indeed? Is it because “the god”, the divine, is “either the nous 
or something beyond the nous”? Is it because reason is “ itself also 
divine, or only the most divine element in us.” 

Perhaps, after all, nous is god, and god enters into thought, and if god 
enters into the activity of reason, god enters into the (human) soul. It 
must, therefore, be something better than harmony, better than entelechy, 
better than substance! It must itself be divine! 

Naturally, every good Aristotelian welcomes such a conclusion. 

You may very well be thinking that I said “ Aristotelian” for “neo- 
Platonist.” If so it may be because you have forgotten the authorship of 
those last two quotations. It was the young (presumably) Aristotle who 
said: “The god is either nous or something beyond nous.” And it was - 
the mature (presumably) Aristotle who said: “reason . . . itself also divine 
or only the most divine thing in us” (On Prayer, Rose, fr. 46, 1483a 26-28; 
E. N., X, 7, 1177a 16-17). 

From that indecision Aristotelianism is now rescued. We need no longer 
admit that indetermination. Plotinus is not afraid to admit the divine 
into the human soul. It can be made divine for Plotinus has found some- 
thing more divine than the divine. That, of course, is the One.11 


10 Enn., iv, 7, 84 1. 14. 


11 Texts in support of this deliberately paradoxical hyperbole will be 
found gathered and considered in chap. iii of A. H. Armstrong, The Archi- 
tecture of the Intelligible Universe in Plotinus, Cambridge, 1940, and in 
chap. viii of E. Brehier, La Philosophie de Plotin, Paris, 1928. 
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There, it seems to me, you have the real philosophic force of Plotinus’ 
arguments against the entelechy-soul. The Aristotelian entelechy-soul must 
must be abandoned in order to set the Aristotelian nous-soul free to be 
divine. 

This is both the force and the source, then, of the philosophic crescendo 
and decrescendo of the nine arguments against the entelechy-soul. The 
strongest point, the fortissimo, is reached when it is said that the en- 
telechy-soul cannot explain thought. Of course not! For thought is 
divine. It is far removed from matter, from material impressions, from 
information of matter. But the entelechy which cannot explain thought 
in its divinity cannot explain soul in its divinity. The divine is always 
“the other nature,” it does not unite with matter as the seal with the wax. 
Therefore, “the soul’s being does not consist in being the form of any 
body ” (40-41). 

In other words it is perfectly clear that soul is prior to its dwelling in 
a body. For Plotinus knows that god is either nous or something beyond 
nous. The divine is either because the divine is both. Reason is itself 
divine and the most divine thing in us. 


11. To say that the indetermination and hesitancy of Aristotle is his 
glory is aside from the point. It is also aside from the point to say that 
such indetermination and hesitancy can be removed by a metaphysics quite 
different from that of Plotinus. To point out that it was from Aristotle 
that Plotinus had learned to set the most divine as the first principle, as 
the inaccessible head of a necessitarian universe and metaphysics, is also 
aside from the point. 

What is most to the point, it seems to me, is to realize that Plotinus 
was not anti-Aristotelian in his opposition to the entelechy-soul. He was 
on the side of Aristotle, and of the soul. He was saving the Aristotelian 
soul at once from indetermination and from mortality. It is superfluous, 
surely, to point out that another salvation for the Aristotelian soul, even 
the Aristotelian entelechy-soul, was to come from another wisdom and 
from a non-Greek divinity. 

The purpose of this outline of a chapter in the spiritual biography of 
wisdom is only to initiate discussion. If my purpose were rather to draw 
a lesson from this chapter in wisdom’s history the lesson might be this: 
as wisdom progresses through history in the lives of those who are lovers 
of wisdom, the soul in her unity and transcendence, will look after herself. 

Cuartes J. O’NEIL 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


(Dr. A. Robt. Caponigri did not file his paper on “ History and Finality ”) 





PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 
(Radio Address During the Annual Meeting) 


I think it was the English litterateur, Matthew Arnold, who said it was 
the business of the critic to see life steadily and see it whole. If that is a 
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correct definition of a critic then a philosopher must be fundamentally a 
critic of life, because it seems to me that the one objective of the tradi- 
tional philosopher in contradistinction to the scientist, for instance, is to 
try to integrate or unify the multitude of reports of various aspects of 
reality which are the concern of the various sciences. As the sciences 
progress by greater concentration or ever narrower sections of their respec- 
tive fields and therefore by ever greater specialization and concentration, 
the philosopher moves in just the opposite direction of ever wider and 
deeper integration. He proceeds from the multitude of immediate causes 
of things to an ever lessening number of more ultimate causes until he 
finally arrives at the most ultimate First Cause of all things. In a word 
the philosopher who is true to his calling must finally consider from reason 
alone the question of the existence of God. 

The philosopher’s quest is a very natural one at all times in the history 
of civilization. It is never more insistent than in our own day. As science 
proceeds towards an ever greater fragmentation, the greater becomes 
modern man’s need for unification. For we can only get reality into our 
minds to the extent that we can make it like our mind. If our mind is 
unitary, then the more we are able to unify reality the more we can make 
it like our minds—the more we can get it into our minds. This integration 
in a word is the business of the philosopher. 

It would be a false notion however to think of philosophy as simply a 
mere aggregation of the multitude of sciences. An aggregation is not a 
unification or integration. The philosopher’s approach to reality is upon 
an entirely different level from that of the various sciences. The scientist 
assumes the existence of the separate and distinct section of reality he 
investigates from his distinct viewpoint, e.g., existing being as living in 
biology, or existing being as mental in psychology. But before things can 
exist in some one way or another, such things must simply exist at least 
naturally. What is it simply to exist? This simple existence is the ques- 
tion of the philosopher. 

It is obvious that this non-scientific approach of the philosopher has the 
great advantage that it includes within its field everything that ever was, 
or is, or can be, because all beings are included under the motion of the 
simple existence or being of things. Outside of existing being there is only 
nothing. It is this approach to all things from the common note of their 
existence itself that puts the philosopher’s approach on an entirely different 
level. Here is the key to the integration or unification of reality that is 
the business of the philosopher. 

It might seem strange at first sight that there could be very much that 
might be said about things simply from their common note of existence 
or being or the reality of things. Now the existence of being as such is 
not the concern of any particular science. Yet a very great amount of 
information has been brought to light from this philosophic approach. In- 
deed this common note of existence of things, though the object of no 
science properly speaking, is the precise object of man’s intellect, just as 
colored surface may be said to be the object of the sense of vision. It is 
easy to see also that unless there are clear notions of things simply as 
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existing there can be no sound understanding of their existence as a certain 
class of things, as existing in some definite manner. A thing must be con- 
sidered simply as existing before it can be thought of as existing in some 
particular manner, which is the way it is treated in the various sciences. 
Much of the meaning of the part comes from its relation to the whole. 

It should also be noted that it is only by the philosopher’s approach to 
things simply because they exist that our minds can come to the existence 
of a being whose existence is beyond the limited report of the senses. In 
a word there is no scientific argument strictly from the standpoint of sense 
data (to which the various sciences limit themselves) for the existence of 
God and all that truth implies for every phase of personal and social life. 
From the standpoint of reason alone, God’s existence is a necessary deduc- 
tion from the self-evident first principles of being considered simply as 
existing, the principle of identity, viz., that each existing being is its own 
nature; the principle of sufficient reason, viz., that every being is intelligi- 
ble, that to the extent that it exists it can make itself known to the intel- 
lect; the principle of causality which is simply an application of the 
principle of sufficient reason to the limited world of our experience, viz., 
that beings which do not have the full reason for their existence in them- 
selves must in view of the principle of identity find the reason for their 
existence outside themselves since they cannot have their reason from 
nothing. Existing things of our experience are thus limited in their reason- 
ableness in themselves simply because their unrealized potentialities show 
them to be limited in théir existence. 

None of these first principles of philosophy are matters of sense observa- 
tion. But they govern reality inexorably when we approach it from the 
standpoint of the philosopher, namely from the standpoint of the existence 
of things simply as such. It is hardly necessary to emphasize the impor- 
tance of this question of God’s existence in the world today in view of the 
vast struggle between a godless totalitarian world from which a sound 
philosophical approach to human existence has been banished and the 
opposing forces of a democratic way of life, whose emphasis on the value 
of the individual person in turn has given rise to the conviction of the 
existence of a personal God. Today the issue before the world is “ What 
think ye of God, does He exist?” On the right answer to that question 
hangs the fate of mankind. 


Cuartes A. Hart 
Catholic University of America 


Washington, D.C. 





PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICALITY 
(Radio Address During the Annual Meeting) 





It would be the ultimate in arrogance on my part to pretend that the 
annual convention of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, 
now being held in Boston, had brought very appreciable ripples to the 
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usually placid surface of Boston’s accustomed calm. For after all, philoso- 
phers and students of philosophy are, to tL. popular mind, strange fellows, 
wanderers in a land of ethereal abstractions, poor lost souls who have suc- 
ceeded only too well in their conscious attempts to cut themselves off from 
the cares of everyday, routine living to devote themselves to the cultiva- 
tion of highly ephemeral realities. 

It is an interesting and enlightening commentary on our own society 
that the belief should be current that an unbridgeable gap separates the 
scholar, the philosopher, from the ordinary citizen—a gap, indeed, that 
divides the activities of one and the same man as scholar from his ac- 
tivities as citizen, and produces an intellectual schizophrenic. We have 
fashioned this conception of the philosopher quite in contrast with Plato’s 
view of him as the one to whom the ordinary citizen should look for 
direction and advice. In its place we have painted him in hues quite in 
contrast to the glowing colors of the business-man, the banker, the indus- 
trialist. The master and guide of our economically-inspired society is the 
merchant, his life adjusted to the practical order, his mental powers geared 
to quick, practical decisions. Compared to such a figure the philosopher 
appears dull, slow-witted, indecisive—the epitome of impracticality. It is 
in just this vein that the philosopher is described as the man who kicks 
up a cloud of dust and then complains that he cannot see—for surely it is 
quite needless to stir up dust in the market-place when the issues there 
are so clear and readily apprehended. His apparent caution in trying to 
appraise such issues in all their facets can only appear to the business-man 
as creating unnecessary fuss and bother. 

Now as one who has cultivated an interest in philosophy over a period 
of some years, I can only agree that such a picture is highly unattractive. 
My only complaint with our society on that score is that it should take 
such an attitude with the supreme complacency it does! For my part, 
if I were convinced that philosophers were by nature such dreamers, I 
should react much more violently to philosophy than my fellow-citizens 
apparently do. I suppose it is the fastidiousness of my very hygienic 
social milieu, I really do not know, but I do deplore dust. And I would 
object most strenuously to anyone blowing it into my eyes when I wanted 
to see clearly. I should demand outright that such people stop that kind 
of nonsense, lay the dust, come back to earth and be practical. Now it is . 
an interesting coincidence that Boston should be the place where just such 
&@ demand was made many years ago. 

To clear the air of the dust that Kantian and Hegelian dialectics had 
stirred up to blind man’s eyes to everyday issues, the plea of Pragmatism 
was voiced. Stripped of its involved technicalities—and it was precisely 
its purpose to strip thought of just such obfuscating technicalities—the 
dogma was propounded that human thought did not have any cognitive 
purpose but a purely practical or instrumental purpose. In a word, we do 
not think in order to generate systems, deduce grand cosmic structures or 
raise a dialectical dust, but rather in order to live: thought is a develop- 
ment in human history that has arisen to enable man to live, it is strictly 
a practical activity. 
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When philosophers begin to talk that way, business-men begin to listen. 
For after all, is not that exactly what the merchant-mind does? It thinks 
to live. In substance, I should agree that the human intellect does have 
a very practical purpose—not, indeed, that it has evolved as an instrument 
of practical living, but that it does have a very useful function. My main 
objection to pragmatism is, however, that it is not practical enough—its 
pragmatism does not go far enough. The business-man is practical because 
within a limited orbit of activities he knows what he wants and how to go 
about getting it. Consequently, before I would accept any philosophy as 
pragmatic I would ask that it give me some decisive reason for living and 
some outline of the procedures I should follow to attain that objective. 

It is for that reason that I would submit that the merchant-mind is 
essentially impractical and that at least some philosophers are the most 
practical of men. Why, indeed, does the banker think? Well, for many 
reasons: to make a living, to amass wealth, to develop power. But why? 
Just living is a very dull, vegetative function, wealth is essentially useful, 
power is for some purpose. But why live, of what use is use, what is the 
banker’s final purpose? Without some finalization the operations of living 
and acting in a useful manner are not only unintelligible, they are down- 
right contradictory. Use that is useless and purpose that is not finalized 
are quite without meaning. 

Strange though it may seem, we have been living our daily lives, devel- 
oping our theories of education and conducting our political activities both 
at home and abroad on that very basis. It has been a complaint of our 
representatives abroad and of our friends in Europe that American foreign 
policy is so flexible as to be completely unpredictable. It is unpredictable 
precisely because, in the technical sense of the term, it is unintelligible. 
It has been apparently formulated in great part just to handle day-to-day 
contingencies: in making our political thinking in foreign affairs pragmatic, 
we have denied it the fixed stability that can only come from an intellect 
that has a cognitive function and a knowledge of enduring moral values 
as well as a practical purpose, an intellect that has a purpose it knows 
and towards which it lays its practical plans. In a word, until it can be 
decided just what is the purpose of man’s political activity, planning to 
achieve that objective is quite impossible. You cannot plan for the sake 
of planning but only to achieve some end! 

In education we have decided that our schools must serve a practical 
need—we must educate our children to be good and useful citizens. We 
then proceed to train economists, teachers, doctors, lawyers—even philoso- 
phers. But we are now learning that training an economist is possible only 
in the abstract order of ideal entities, and that an economist as economist, 
or a philosopher as philosopher, is a far cry from a citizen. To be a good 
citizen requires that certain restraints be present, that certain attitudes 
be developed—that virtues be inculcated. But, alas, virtues cannot be 
taught—they can be acquired by acting but not by study. In a word, we 
must once more know why we are acting, why we are living before we can 
decide how to be a citizen. ‘We have educated doctors and lawyers with 
a view to their being citizens, but having forgotten that citizens are flesh 
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and blood men, we have overlooked the educating of men. We have over- 
looked the one factor that can provide the finalization practical activity 
requires—man. If we knew what man is, then we could set about the 
practical job of deciding how we should act, with some assurance that our 
speculation would succeed in coming up with some correct answers. Such 
practical thought would then have some purpose and finality in mind—the 
development of man so that he might become what he should be and that 
he might do what he should do to be a man. But it presupposes a knowl- 
edge of what man is, practical thinking must, in the final reckoning, depend 
on speculative thought or cease to be practical. The human intellect can 
become useful and a pragmatic instrument only after it has first been an 
intellect, only after it has first seen into something. Pragmatism, in deny- 
ing the intellect such a strictly cognitive function, has rendered it impotent 
as intellect and useless as an instrument. 

That is why, I should submit, the students of philosophy gathered today 
under the auspices of the Catholic Philosophical Association are essentially 
practical men and women. For their theme is precisely this one: what is 
the role of purpose and finality in human thought and human life? 
Speculating about ends is, to my mind, the most practical way of setting 
about being pragmatic. In the practical order the end is, paradoxically 
enough, first. It is the principle of every agent’s activity, stirring that 
agent to act in the real order of vital existing. In thinking and talking 
about such finality, these scholars are acting in an essentially practical 
manner, for they are talking about actions in the order of existence rather 
than in the order of sheer dialectical gymnastics. They are not raising 
a cloud of learned dust but are providing spectacles for those to use who 
would see the real issues involved in living. They are not bridging a gap 
between the scholar and common citizen, they are merely asserting and 
insisting that there is no gap, and that to be a scholar involves the recog- 
nition of a basic fact, namely: in the order of real existing there are only 
scholars when there are men, there are only practical business-men when 
there are men in the first place. 

In short, these scholars and students are seeking to become philosophers 
in some small measure precisely so that they can intelligently engage in 
the business of everyday living. To my mind, that is being practical in 
the highest degree. 

Lawrence E. Lyncw 
St. Michael's College 
Toronto, Canada 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


MInvteEs or THE Meetine, Aprit 19-20, 1949 


MORNING SESSION, APRIL 19, 1949 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association met at the Hotel 
Somerset, Boston, Massachusetts, under the patronage of His Excellency, 
Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, and the Catho- 
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lic universities, the senior colleges, and seminaries of the Boston area, on 
Tuesday, April 19, 1949, at 9:30 A.M. The general subject of the meeting 
was “Philosophy and Finality”. The Reverend Doctor William R. 
O’Connor, St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, New York, opened the dis- 
cussion with a paper on “The Historical Factors in the Development of 
the Concept of Finality”. The Reverend Doctor Russell Collins, St. 
John’s Seminary, Brighton, Massachusetts, then concluded the morning 
session with a paper on “ Finality and Being ”. 

The following committees were appointed by the chair at this morning 
session : 


Nominating committee: 


Elizabeth G. Salmon 

Russell Collins 

Charles J. O’Neill 
Auditing committee: 


Sr. M. Basiline 
George P. Klubertanz 
John Oesterle 


Resolutions committee: 


James A. McWilliams 
George Q. Friel 
Reginald O’Donnell 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION, APRIL 19, 1949 


The first afternoon session met in three sections, each section being 
called at 2:30 P.M. The “ Metaphysics” division was under the chair- 
manship of Rev. Timothy J. O’Mahoney, S.J., College of the Holy Cross, 
Worcester, Mass., with Dr. Dr. Elizabeth G. Salmon, Fordham University, 
New York, and Rev. Carl W. Grindel, C.M., St. John’s University, Brook- 
lyn, as panel members. Dr. Carl W. Grindel read a paper entitled “ Rela- 
tion between Formal and Final Cause”. Rev. Paul Siwek, S.J., of Ford- 
ham University, New York City, also spoke on “The Mechanical Theory 
of Life According to Schultz”. The “Philosophy of Science” division 
heard a discussion on “ Finality and the Physical Sciences” led by Dr. 
Herbert T. Schwartz, Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio, and on “ Finality 
and the Social Sciences”, led by Dr. John A. Oesterle, of the College of 
St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota. Rev. Remy J. Belleperche, SJ., of the 
University of Detroit, Rev. Charles J. Mahoney, Asst. Superintendent of 
Schools, Rochester, New York, and Rev. Mark J. Mullins, C.M., Niagara 
University, Niagara Falls, N. Y., were panel members. The “ Philosophy 
of Education” division, directed by a panel consisting of Rev. Francis X. 
Meehan, of St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass., Rev. Murel R. Vogel, 
8.J., of West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana, and Dr. Roman 
A. Kocourek, from the College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota, heard 
a paper by Professor Louis J. A. Mercier, Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on “The Intellectual Virtues as an End in Education”. 
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Rev. Timothy F. O’Leary, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Boston 
Archdiocese, spoke on “The Moral Virtues as an End in Education” as 
second leader. 


DINNER SESSION 


The Annual Dinner was held at 7:00 P.M., in the Louis XIV Ballroom 
of the Hotel Somerset, Rev. Ernest F. Kilzer, O.S.B., Vice-President, pre- 
siding. His Excellency, the Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, Arch- 
bishop of Boston, extended greetings of the Archdiocese to the members 
and presented the Annual Association Address, “The Church and Phi- 
losophy”. Dr. Vernon J. Bourke, of St. Louis University, had for the 
subject of his Presidential Address, “ Wisdom and Finality ”. 

MORNING SESSION, APRIL 20. 1949 


The Morning Session, April 20, convened at 9:30 A.M. This session 
heard papers of Rev. Dr. Gerard Smith, SJ., of Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on “The Science of Ethics in Relation to a Natu- 
ral End”, and of Dr. Anton Pegis, Director of the Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, Canada, on “ Nature and Spirit: Some Reflec- 
tions on the Problem of the End of Man”. 


GENERAL BUSINESS SESSION, 12:15 P.M., APRIL 20 


The general business session of the Association was held in the Louis 
XIV Ballroom of the Hotel Somerset. The Chairman of the Committee 
on Auditing, Sister M. Basiline, reported favorably on the Treasurer’s 
Report. The Report was then read by Rev. J. B. McAllister, Treasurer. 

The Chair announced the following committees to have charge of the 
Round Table Discussions in the various divisions of philosophy at the next 
meeting of the Association, at Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minnesota, on 
April 11 and 12, 1950: 


Philosophy of Literature, Charles A. Hart, 1 yr., Chairman, Louis J. A. 
Mercier, Sister M. Rachael. 
Ethics and Philosophy of Society—Thomas Devitt, 1 yr. (Chairman) ; 
Bernard Mullahy, 2 yrs.; Donald A. Gallagher, 3 yrs. 
Psychology—Raymond McCall, 1 yr. (Chairman); James Van der 
Velte, 2 yrs.; Francis C. Wade, 3 yrs. 
Metaphysics—Elizabeth G. Salmon, 1 yr. (Chairman); Carl. W. 
Grindel, 2 yrs.; L. M. Regis, 3 yrs. 
Logic and Method of Teaching Philosophy—Murel Vogel, 1 yr. (Chair- 
man); Roman Kocourek, 2 yrs.; Celestine Bittle, 3 yrs. 
History of Philosophy—Lawrence Lynch, 1 yr. (Chairman); Bro. 
Benignus Gerrity, 2 yrs.; I. Brady, 3 yrs. 
Committee on Research—R. J. Henle, 1 yr. (Chairman); Daniel 
O’Grady, 2 yrs.; J. R. O'Donnell, 3 yrs. 
The Committee on Resolutions, through its chairman, Rev. James A. 
MeWilliams, S.J., made its report. (This report is published in the Pro- 
ceedings under the heading “ Report of the Committee on Resolutions ”.) 
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The Committee on Research received no manuscripts during the year and 
hence had no report to make. Suitable manuscripts (not doctoral disser- 
tations) are solicited. 

The Secretary’s report for the year 1948 was read by Secretary Hart 
and accepted as approved by the membership. (The report of the Secre- 
tary is published in these Proceedings under the heading “ Report of the 
Secretary ””.) The Secretary also read the report of the Meeting of the 
Executive Council. (This report is published in these Proceedings under 
the heading, “ Report of Meeting of the Executive Council ”.) 

A discussion on the advisability of considering changes in program pro- 
cedure was raised by Rev. A. J. Henle, SJ. On motion of Professor 
Roman Kocourek the incoming president was empowered to appoint a 
committee to consider the question and report to the Executive Council. 
The motion was approved. 

Chairman Elizabeth Salmon of the Nominating Committee reported the 
following nominations for officers for the coming year: 


For President—Rev. Ernest Kilzer 

For Vice-President—Rev. Gerard Smith 

For Secretary—Rev. Charles A. Hart 

For Treasurer—Rev. Joseph B. McAllister 

For Executive Council (3 years)— — a. 

Upon vote of the membership, the Secretary was instructed to cast an 

unanimous ballot for the nominees as offered by the Committee, the nomi- 
nees thereupon to be considered duly elected. The Chair named a Com- 
mittee to escort the new president to the chair. Dr. Kilzer made a brief 
address thanking the Association members for the honor conferred upon 
him, and pledging his support to the work of the Association. Dr. Kilzer 
appointed on the committee to consider changes in the program procedure 
at the annual meetings the following: Roman Kocourek, Chairman, R. J. 
Henle, William Walton, Charles A. Hart, Ernest Kilzer. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, APRIL 20, 1949 


The second afternoon session met in three sections each beginning at 
2:30 P.M. The Ethics and the Philosophy of Society Division with the 
Rev. Alfred F. Horrigan, of Louisville, Kentucky, Rev. Thomas E. Davitt, 
8J., St. Louis University, and Rev. Bernard Mullahy, C.S.C., Moreau 
Seminary, Notre Dame, Indiana, as a directing panel, discussed the papers 
by Dr. Brian Coffey, St. Louis University, speaking on the subject “The 
Common Good and the Principle of Finality”, and that of Rev. Albert 
Schlitzer, C.S.C., of Notre Dame University, on “ Finality of Marriage”. 
The Psychology Division considered the papers of Dr. Raymond McCall, 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn, New York, on “ Relation between Experi- 
mental and Rational Psychology” and Dr. James Vanderveldt, O.F.M., 
of the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., on “ Psycho- 
logical Theory ”, with the Rev. John W. Stafford, C.S.V., of Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, as panel chairman. The History of Philosophy Divi- 
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sion was addressed by Prof. Charles J. O’Neill, of Marquette University, on 
“Plotinus as Critic of the Aristotelian Man” and Dr. A. Robert Caponigri, 
University of Notre Dame, on “History and Finalism”. The panel for 
this division was composed of Dr. James D. Collins, of the University of 
St. Louis, Dr. Lawrence E. Lynch, St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. All divisions adjourned by 5:00 P.M. 


Cares A. Hart, 
Secretary 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association was held at the Sheraton-Coronada Hotel, Saint Louis, 
Missouri, December 29-30, 1947, under the patronage of His Excellency, 
Most Reverend James E. Ritter, Archbishop of Saint Louis, and the 
Catholic universities, seminaries and senior colleges of the Saint Louis area. 

The papers of this meeting were published in Volume XXII entitled 
Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, and were 
distributed to all the members in April, 1948. 

The membership of the Association as of April 1, 1949, is as folows: 


Constitutional and Associate 
Student 
Institutional 


The New Scholasticism was published in quarterly numbers during the 
past year as Volume XXII. Distribution was as follows: 


Membership of the Association 
Subscribers to New Scholasticism 
Exchanges (Complimentary) 


The Association acknowledges free facilities for files and office equip- 
ment, as well as freé use of office space of the Catholic University of 
America. 

During the year the Executive Council authorized affiliation of the 
Association with the tentative World Union of Catholic Philosophical 
Societies, the proposed constitution of which was published in the January 
1949 issue of New Scholasticism. The tentative union is proposed as a 
preliminary requirement for membership in the International Federation 
of Philosophical Societies. The American Catholic Philosophical Associ- 
ation is thus affiliated with the International Philosophical Society of 
Louvain, Thomistic Society of Paris, Italian Center of Christian Philo- 
sophical Studies, Philosophical Society of Fribourg, American Jesuit Philo- 
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sophical Association, the Philosophical Society of Montreal, the Pontifical 
Roman Academy of St. Thomas Aquinas and the Vereiniging voor Thom- 
istische Wijsbegeerte. 

The Secretary has been making reports of Association activity to the 
membership in each issue of New Scholasticism in his column “ From the 
Secretary’s Desk” so that further report may be superfluous. The estab- 
lishment of one new regional conference, the North Central Regional Con- 
ference, took place at an organizational meeting at College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul, Minn., on February 22, 1949. Dr. John Oesterle was elected 
chairman. Dr. Vincent Smith succeeded Dr. Ignatius Smith as Editor of 
New Scholasticism in June of 1948. A continuous drive for membership 
during the year resulted in sixty-one new Constituent and Associate mem- 
berships, twelve new student memberships, thirteen additional Institutional 
memberships and two new life memberships. Members would greatly aid 
the Association in urging colleges or seminaries with which they are con- 
nected to aid our finances by taking out institutional membership. Less 
than half such institutions are on our present list. Chairmen of regional 
conferences are urged to arrange for regional meetings at least several 
times a year. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Cuaries A. Hart, 
Secretary 





REPORT OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The Executive Council had one meeting during the past year on Tues- 
day, April 19, 1949, at Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass. All Council members 
were present. The Council formally approved eighty-eight applications 
for membership received during the year. Archbishop Murray of St. Paul, 
Minn., extended a cordial invitation to the Association to hold its 1950 
meeting in St. Paul during the Minnesota Centennial year. Invitations 
were also received from the officers of the North Central Regional Con- 
ference at St. Paul and from Marquette University, Milwaukee. Similar 
invitations were received from Cleveland, Ohio, and New York City. 
Inasmuch as the Association had never met in St. Paul, the Council voted 
to hold the 1950 meeting on Easter Tuesday and Wednesday, April 11-12, 
1950 at St. Paul. The general theme of the meeting, after considerable 
discussion, was selected as The Natural Law and International Relations. 
The Council voted to establish a division on Philosophy of Literature for 
one year to determine the interest in this phase of philosophy. Upon 
recommendation of Editor Vincent Smith, the Council voted to provide 
twenty-five off-prints of articles in New Scholasticism for writers of articles 
in that journal. It voted to establish four Associate Editors to aid Editor 
Smith: Dr. John Callahan of Washington, D. C., and Dr. Lawrence Lynch 
of New Jersey, for one’ year; and Rev. Pierre Conway, O.P., and Dr. Allan 
Walters, O.F.M., for two years. The Editor suggested the following list 
of proposed topics for future issues of New Scholasticism, the same not to 
run longer than 25 typed pages. 
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Dr. Smith made the following suggestions as to topics for articles in 
New Scholasticism: 


1. Is THerp AN INTUITION or Berne (Maritain’s idea, Geiger’s notion 
of separatio, etc.). 

Tue NorTIon oF THE CONTINUUM IN DEWEY AND IN ARISTOTLE. 

Tue Reration or Locic Tro MATHEMATICS. 

Dors THE ANALOGY OF BeINc Exist REALLY on ONLY MENTALLY? 

Tue PuHitosopHy ofr ALEXANDER OF Hates (based on the new 
Summa). 

In Wuat Sense Is Scorus a VoLuntTaRIstT? 

ScoTus AND THE PROBLEM oF INDUCTION. 

Descartes (d. 1650) arrer THREE Hunprep YEARS. 

Wuat Is THE DIFFERENCE OF COMMUNICATION BETWEEN ForRMAL 
AND EFFICIENT CAUSE? 

10. Wat Is DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ForMS IN MATHEMATICS, PHILOSO- 

PHY, AND Loaic? 

11. EvotuTion AND SCHOLASTICISM. 

12. How We Maks “ VatueE” JUDGMENTS. 

13. THE ProsreM or Equity IN INTERNATIONAL Law. 


o > 90 pe 
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The Editor asked support of the membership in securing articles on 
these and other themes. 

The Council considered proposals to keep the Association expenditures 
within the limits of the current dues collected by the Association. It 
requested that issues of New Scholasticism should not exceed 100 pages 
an issue and that the Proceedings be kept to 200 pages if possible. The 
Council directed the Secretary to convey the appreciation of the Council 
and membership to Dr. Vincent E. Smith upon his excellent work as 
Editor of New Scholasticism during the past year. The Council urged the 
members to approve the increase of annual dues to seven dollars a year, 
the same to include subscriptions to both New Scholasticism and the 
annual Proceedings. The Council adjourned at 2:40 P.M. 


Cuartes A. Hart, 
Council Secretary 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas: The progress and development of sound philosophical thinking, 
both in the field of Ethics and in the field of Metaphysics are gravely 
impeded, if not rendered impossible, by the prevalent attitude of thought 
which centers man upon himself in a world in which, as our present Holy 
Father has so well noted, God is not so much blasphemed and neglected, 
but rather is, as it were, absent; and 

Whereas: This secularist outlook is characterized not merely by the 
absence of all supernatural convictions, but also—which is the primary 
concern of philosophers—by a deep-rooted aversion for considerations 
which lead man’s mind to thoughts of things beyond material universe; 
and 
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Whereas: This error of secularism is currently reflected in much of the 
philosophical thinking and writing of the present day; therefore 

Be it therefore resolved: That this conference reaffirm the primacy of 
the spiritual and urge contemporary thinkers to look once more beyond 
man and this terrestrial world, to maintain the sane traditions of the 
perennial philosophy of the Christian West, to reassert the fundamental 
harmony between philosophy and Christianity and to bring to bear these 
fundamental principles upon education, social life and politics. 


Committee on Resolutions, 
James A. McWr1iAMs 
Georce Q. Fret 
RearnatD O’DONNELL 


The President was authorized to extend a vote of thanks to the officers 
of the Association, the local Committee on Attendance, Rev. F. X. Mee- 
han, Chairman, and the Hotel Somerset for their valued cooperation in 
making the Meeting a success. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Financia Report For Periop Decemser 1, 1947-DeceMBER 30, 1948 








Receipts 
Balance, 2nd National Bank of Washington, Nov. 30, 

REE sei dkduisch a whidthe eieiimeikntveainithink wiueadet $ 791.59 
Membership Dues in the Association ............... 3232.28 
Subscriptions to New Scholasticism ..............4. 916.42 
Sales of New Scholasticism ...........cccccceceeees 227.13 
caginn nd caneneenesicasacapecenanws 67.75 
ee ID ks. cninadesesaeevaceeeenaeataes 1040.03 
ED 6.6t045dnvnageanenesadestnsonenceeenee 222.08 
CEE diwntatetegraccesereiaceredsacocesvaedess 948.00 

§ 7445.28 
Less Debit Memoranda .............ccccceeeeeeees 21.53 
SE aikdinceccadeesasninaddannnawenas $ 7423.75 
Expenditures 
Printing, publishing, mailing ...................005- $4821.49 

New Scholasticism 

Proceedings 

Miscellaneous 
Typing services, New Scholasticism ................ 927.25 
ie is cond nneeenerenartnkawbenen §21.35 
Miscellaneous and postage .............ceeeeeeeees 211.29 
CEE” AocbinbiipbdeaGdeseede cee endiuds eens 311.78 

URE TOD ic cacscrccccesdsccsvcconces $ 6793.16 
Balance on hand, 2nd National Bank of Washington, 


EE Gai cannaha dhe dKdeecanveankecen $ 630.59 


Total Assets of the Association 
Deposits: First Federal Savings and Loan Association, D.C... $ 3749.01 


District Building and Loan Association, D. C. ...... 5000.00 

Three $500.00 U. S. Government Bonds, Series G ............. 1500.00 — 
I Te Eo ibis erandbincedaiarndsotmiateierenieered 630.59 
$10879.60 


Respectfully submitted, 


JosepH B. McALtistTEr, 


Treasurer 
Catholic University of America 


Washington, D. C. 
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LIST CF MEMBERS 
(To April 1, 1949) 


Lire MEMBERS 


Callahan, Dr. John F., 700 E. Woodbine Street, Chevy Chase 15, Maryland 

Dillon, Right Rev. William T., 253 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hart, Rev. Charles A., Catholic University, Washington 17, D. C. 

Hoff, Very Rev. Norbert C., 1150 Caledonia Street, Butte, Montana 

Lilly, Mr. Joseph T., 50 Plaza Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McAllister, Rev. Joseph B., Catholic University, Washington 17, D. C. 

McGavick, Most Rev. Alexander J., 1419 Case Avenue, La Crosse, Wis- 
consin 

McNeill, Dr. Harry, 125 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

MeNicholas, Most Rev. John T., 5870 Belmont Avenue, College Hill, Cin- 
cinnati 24, Ohio 

Molloy, Most Rev. Thomas E., 241 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Murray, Most Rev. John G., 244 Dayton Avenue, St. Paul 2, Minn. 

O’Connor, Most Rev. William P., 1201 Hughitt Avenue, Superior, Wis- 
consin 

Shaughnessy, Most Rev. Gerald, S.M., 907 Terry Avenue, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 

Smith, Very Rev. Ignatius, O.P., Catholic University, Washington 17, D. C. 

Tracy, Rev. Joseph V., 321 Market Street, Boston, Mass. 

Trunz, Dr. Cecelia A., 245 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

Wemple, Rev. L. A., St. Peter’s Seminary, London, Ontario, Canada 

Wolfe, Mr. Joseph, c/o Brookland Post Office, Washington 17, D. C. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Academy of the Sacred Heart, Kenwood, Albany, N. Y. 

Albertus Magnus College, New Haven 11, Conn. 

Alma College, Alma, California 

Alverno College, 1413 South Layton Blvd., Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 

Basselin Foundation, Catholic University, Washington 17, D. C. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Caldwell College, Caldwell, New Jersey 

Canisius College, Buffalo, New York 

Cathedral College, 555 West End Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 

College of Chestnut Hill, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

College of Great Falls, Great Falls, Montana 

College Misericordia, Dallas, Pennsylvania 

College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent on Hudson, New York 63, 
m. Es 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, New York 


College of Notre Dame of Maryland, North Charles Street, Baltimore 10, 
Md. 
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College of St. Albert the Great, 6172 Chabot Road, Oakland, California 

College of St. Elizabeth, Sancta Maria Library, Convent, New Jersey 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Illinois 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 3, Mass. 

Commissariat of the Holy Land, Franciscan Monastery, Washington 17, 
D. C. 

Creighton. University, N.W. Corner 25th and California Sts., Omaha 2, 
Nebr. 

De Mazenod Scholasticate, Route 10, Box 41, San Antonio 1, Texas 

DePaul University, 2235 No. Sheffield Ave., Chicago, Illinois 

Dominican College, Suzman Hall, San Rafael, California 

Dominican House of Studies, 1909 South Ashland Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 

Dominican House of Studies, 487 Michigan Avenue N.E., Washington, 
D. C. 

Duns Scotus College, Detroit 19, Michigan 

D’Youville College, Porter & Prospect Avenues, Buffalo, New York 

Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, New Jersey 

Immaculate Heart College, Los Feliz & Western Avenue, Los Angeles 27, 

Calif. 

Iona College, New Rochelle, New York 

Jesuit Seminary, 403 Wellington W., Toronto 2B, Ontario, Canada 

John Carroll University, University Heights, Cleveland 18, Ohio 

Kenrick Seminary, 7800 Kenrick Road, St. Louis 19, Missouri 

La Salette Seminary, Attleboro, Mass. 

La Salette Seminary, Topsfield Road, Ipswich, Mass. 

Laval University, Quebec, Canada 

Loras College, 14th & Alta Vista Streets, Dubuque, Iowa 

Loyola College, 4501 North Charles Ctreet, Baltimore 10, Md. 

Loyola University, 6526 Sheridan Road, Chicago 26, Ill. 

Loyola University, 7101 W. 80th Street, Los Angeles 45, California 

Manhattan College, New York 63, N. Y. 

Marian College, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 

Maryknoll Seminary, Maryknoll, New York 

Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, New York 

Marywood College, Scranton, Pennsylvania 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pennsylvania 

Montezuma Seminary, P.O. Montezuma, New Mexico 

Mt. Carmel College, Box 382, Niagara Falls, New York 

Mount St. Agnes College, Mt. Washington, Baltimore 9, Md. 

Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Mount St. Mary’s College, 12001 Chalon Road, Brentwood Heights, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Mount St. Mary Seminary, Seminary Square, Norwood, Ohio 

Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 

Mount St. Vincent College, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 

Nazareth College & Academy, Nazareth, Kentucky 

Nazareth College, 402 Augustine Street, Rochester 10, N. Y. 
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Niagara University, Niagara University P.O., New York 

Notre Dame College of Staten Island, 300 Howard Ave., Brymes Hill, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

Notre Dame Seminary, 2901 S. Carrollton Avenue, New Orleans 18, 
Louisiana 

Our Lady of the Elms College, Chicopee, Mass. 

Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana 

Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio 

Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 50 Queen’s Park Crescent, To- 
ronto 5, Canada 

Regis College, Weston 93, Mass. 

Riggs Memorial Library, Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

Rivier College, 429 Main Street, Nashua, New Hampshire 

Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 

Rosemont College of the Holy Child, Montgomery County, Rosemont, 
Pennsylvania 

St. Anthony’s House of Studies, Butler, New Jersey 

St. Augustine’s Seminary, Kingston Road, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

St. Bernard’s Seminary, 2260 Lake Avenue, Rochester 12, N. Y. 

St. Charles Seminary, Cartagena, Ohio 

St. Francis Seminary, 3257 South Lake Drive, Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 

St. John’s Seminary, Brighton 35, Mass. 

St. John’s University, 75 Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Joseph’s College, 54th St. & City Line, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, 245 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers 4, N. Y. 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana 

St. Mary’s College, Resurrectionist Fathers, St. Mary, Kentucky 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 

St. Mary’s Seminary, North Paca Street, Baltimore, Md. 

St. Mary’s Seminary, 1227 Ansel Road, Cleveland 8, Ohio 

St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana 

St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vermont 

St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Wisconsin 

St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, California 

St. Paul Seminary, 2200 Grand Avenue, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

SS. Cyril and Methodius Seminary, Orchard Lake, Michigan 

St. Thomas College, Cleveland & Selby Avenues, St. Paul, Minn. 

St. Vincent Archabbey and College, Latrobe, Pennsylvania 

St. Xavier College for Women, 4900 Cottabe Grove Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

San Luis Rey Seminary, The Old Mission, San Luis Rey, California 

Santa Clara University, Santa Clara, California 

Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pennsylvania 

Siena Heights College, Adrian, Michigan 

Teachers College, Athenaeum of Ohio, 5418 Moeller Ave., Norwood 12, 
Ohio 

Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 
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University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 

University of Detroit, McNichols Road at Livernois, Detroit, Michigan 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 

University of Portland, Portland 3, Oregon 

University of San Francisco, San Francisco 17, California 

Ursuline College, 3105 Lexington Avenue, Louisville 6, Kentucky 
Ursuline College, 2635 State Street, New Orleans 15, La. 

Villa Madonna College, 116 East Twelfth Street, Covington, Kentucky 
West Baden College, West Baden, Indiana 

Willow Brook Seminary, Route 1, Hyattsville, Md. 

Xavier University, Evanston Station, Cincinnati 7, Ohio 

Xavier University, Washington Ave. & Pine Street, New Orleans, La. 
Ysleta College, El Paso, Texas 


CONSTITUENT AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Adler, Dr. Mortimer J., 227 E. Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois 

Albers, Most Rev. Joseph H., 927 N. Washington Ave., Lansing 6, Michigan 

Alluntis, Rev. Felix, O.F.M., Franciscan Monastery, Washington 17, D. C. 

Anderson, Dr. James F., 814 E. Miner Street, South Bend, Indiana 

Ankrah, Rev. Aflah-Cofie, P.O. Box 23, ACCRA, Gold Coast, West Africa 

Antes, Miss Ruth, 5457 Hirsch Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Arden, Richard E., 2225 Pearsall Ave., Bronx 67, N. Y. 

Babin, Mr. Eugene, Laval University, Quebec, Canada 
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